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PREFACE 


With the present VoUime—VoL VL — I bring my Hki^ry 
of Tkmtrical Art to Ati end. Things have not gone quite 
so badly with me as with the historian of the Drama, 
J. L, Klein, whose thirteen mighty volumes come down no 
farther than to the pre-Shakespearean period. But many 
may perhaps think that they have gone badly enough. 1 
had planned to write three volumes-—the three have grown 
into six, and, even so, the sixth will appear In three parts— 
though these are complete and ready for the press, so that 
no further extension of the work is to be appreliended. 
But these six volumes have brought me no farther than 
the Romantic period. 

In closing my book at this point, however, I am not 
merely actuated by the consideration that everything most 
come to an end* My chief reason is that, if my work has 
been properly done, these six volumes should serve as a 
description of the whole foundation on which modern 
theatrical art is based* Historic cornpleteness has not 
been attempted in this book ; it has not been the authors 
aim to produce a wbi^k of reference iif-. which the names 
of all actors and of all theatres are to be found. The 
intention has been to present a picture, mainly from the 
sociological point of view, of the course of development 
followed by theatrical art through the ages ; and accord¬ 
ingly only such phenomena have been selected for notice 
as have in a marked degree furthered—or hampered—that 
development. 

This work has occupied me for many — more than 
twenty—^years. I shall doubtless feel a sense of loss, now 
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that I can no longer, from time to time, put forth a volume 
on the subject which long familiarity has endeared to me. 
And, before bidding a final farewell to my task, ! cannot 
refrain from saying a word of thanks to my patient readers, 
to say nothing of the many friends who, in various ways, 
have stood by me with help and counsel. 


KARL MAKTZIUS, 
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PART I 

SHERIDAN, THE KEMBLES, AND KEAN 


SHERIDAN’S MANAGEMENT 
I 

The ED|ll»b Thcatte after Carriclt—Dmry Lane and Cnvent Carden—Getd- 
soiuH and Sheridan—Sheridan asfumei the Manafement nf Qniry 
Lane—The Dramatk Authete nf the Time, 

With Garrick's reciremeni from management and the 
stage, the world of English theatrical art lost, as it were, 
its fixed centre. Not only had his temperament, with its 
fortunate blend of Gatlic fire and British self-control, made 
him the most consummate actor of the eighteenth century, 
but his rare power of organisation had enabled him to 
make of the tneatre an institution to be reckoned with in 
the world of culture, and of the art of stage-presentation a 
matter of consequence in and for itself, a matter worthy of 
criticism, analysis and discussion. It is with the Garrick 
period that theatrical criticism, properly so called, begins : 
that literary men for the hrst time 6nd it worth while to 
interest themselves in theatrical art, as such. Travellers 
in their letters give full and careful accounts of their visits 
to the theatre, and describe the acting of the chief per¬ 
formers in minute detail : the most eminent painters and 
engravers employ all their art in producing characteristic 
portraits of the leaders of the stage: voluminous biog¬ 
raphies and memoirs of and about the members of the 
theatrical profession find favour with the public—evidence, 
all this, of a lapidly growing taste and feeling for the drama 
and the art of stage-presentation. Especially, we must 
note, for the latter; for the art of acting comes to over- 
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shadow the art of dramatic poetry. No new dramatists^ 
importance appear on the scene, ajid critics and the public 
pui up with the most incredible mutilations and distortions 
of the existing dramatic repertory, even (and not 
in the case of the national hero, Shakespeare, provided only 
that the characters are represented by accomplished actor^ 
Of course this taste and feeling for theatrical art, which 
had sprung up so rapidly, did not vanish at once on 
Garrick's retirement from the stage. After it, as before, 
people no doubt frequented the theatre, and at first 
very likely hardly noticed any difference. Indeed, such 
systematic and energetic cultivation as the public tMte 
for theatrical art had undergone must necessarily produce 
far-reaching effects. Still, observers of later generations 
cannot fail to see the period that followed as one of rapid 
decline, from a high level of clearness, order and settled 
purpose, towards a chaos of indifference, uncertainty, and 

confusion of ideas, , k 

This decline affected theatrical life m gener^. but was 
in the nature of things especially marked m the case of 
Garrick's own theatre. Drury Lane, which, on his retire¬ 
ment in 1776, he had managed for some thirty years. 

The only theatre in London, or indeed m 
Britain, which was in a position really to compete with 
Drury Lane, was Covenl Garden.^ 

This theatre, built in 173“ hy John Rich, who was 
origmallv a Harlequin, but was also a capable man ol the 
theatre, bad based its repertory, during his management, 
mainly on spectacular pantomime* But after his death 
(i7Gt) and particularly when the direction of affaire came 
into the hands of the dramatic author George Colman 
(the elder), there was a change of policy. In the year 
1767, when Colman. with three other partners, took over 
the management, he was a man of thirty-five yeare of age 
in a good economic position, and with a creditable recor 
.Both tm.« l>™ b«mi and rebuilt At 

cflnditims al Cov.m Gmrdti. m ifai. period, *« OUfr Ptrii>d 
in vol. V. of this *oflt. 
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iis dramaik author. He had worked for and with G^rick, 
and his two best-known comedies, 77 « Jeahus Wiftzxid 
The Ciandesiine had been produced at Drury 

Lane. He was not only a prolific and adroit playwrig^ht, 
but possessed also real ability as a theatrical director. He 
managed to attract and keep together a company of good 
actom, but it was especially by bis choice of repertory that 
he succeeded in raising the status of the old Pantomime- 
theatre. To him fell the honour of introducing to the 
stage the two most distinguished comedy-writers of the 
time, Goldsmith and Sheridan ; and though, in the case of 
the lirsi-named, the honour could not rightly be ascribed 
to Colman, since it was with tbe extremest reluctance that 
he accepted and produced T/ie Good-Natured Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer, yet these productions shed a lustre 
on his theatre, and raised it almost to an equality with 
Garrick's own. 

To us, at this day, it appears strange that Oliver Gold¬ 
smith's dramatic work, which, with its fresh, spontaneous 
and truly national humour, seems so obviously made to 
go straight to the heart of the English public, should 
have met with so much opposition and found so little 
understanding and appreciation among the contemporary 
managers and actors. But freshness and nature In comedy 
■were not at the moment in fashion: it was thus by some¬ 
thing like a surprise attack that Goldsmith's comedies, 
particularly She Stoops to Conquer^ won such a brilliant 
victory, giving the lie to the prophecies of all the wisest 
theatrical strategists. Almost the only champion of this 
now classical comedy was Goldsmith's friend, the formid¬ 
able Dr Samuel Johnson, whose heavy artillery almost 
forced the production of the play on the reluctant Colman, 
in the face of protests continued literally till the curtain 
had fallen on the last Act and the great success of the 

^ Both In the repenory ol (he Danish Royal Theatre in the elgblccnth and 
nineteen th t«nluTie£. 

* Shi &r Tht MiUokii was produced for the 

linle ai CovenT CrArdeOi i^th March 177^ vrns pliiyeii ihroughout that 
Kintn^diaiely put on a^nm al the opening of the npt seuDii. It 
was pr^Lic«d at iho Danish Royal Theatre in 178c, and kept its place in the 
rop^tiory till 1^7^. 
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piece esiabUshcd. Several of the principal actors 

threw up their parts before the rehearsals bepo, and the 
cast, with oite exception,‘ conststed either of young a 
untried, or of obscure. pUyers. Several of these made 
their name in this production, particularly a young actor 
named Quick, who made a great success Tony 
Lumokin, the mischievous neer-do-well bumpkin-st^ire. 
an excellent character, which, strangely enough, had Uen 
refused by Henry Woodward “an actor who had obtained 
ureat popularity in just this line of parts. 

® It was fated that Oliver Goldsmith should not follow 
up his victory in drama. He died only the 
without writing anything else for the theatre, except a little 
farce thrown together for Quicks benefit in gratitude for 

bis impersonation of Tony Lumpkin. ^ _ 

The young Sheridan found much less difftcul iy m gaining 
a foothold on the stage. On both sides, through his father, 
the welhknown provincial manager and actor Thomas 
Sheridan, and his mother, the authoress, b ranees Sheridan, 
nde Chamberlain, he was iiuimately connected with the 
world of the theatre. Richard Brinsley Sheridan himseH. 
when he made his first public appearance as dramatic 
author, was a handsome young man of twenty-four, well 
known for his romantic love-affair with the charming young 
oratorio-singer, Elizabeth Linley whom he had earned ofl 
from her home at Bath to free her from the pursuit of ao 
Importunate admirer, and had married secretly in France, 

‘TbtMccpttoB W.11 Eily‘i*rd Shutcr (bom atout died 

the old CDtintry-ifcnlleinnfl who n itsc^tAlcen far sin in 
played romcdian, whom Go!d?m«h wsia very 

c™k^ irv t:*/ Af tm lo ihe anchors tnlire 

^ibciion. 'vii withol on mlTaontlnory beinjf ; M«edingly religiou^ ^ 

fit rliHnber mild of a bottofnleii ignoraiice—he was barely able to read h 
j-miH not write at all: on the iiage he had^ wlnen sober+ a 

of muct in cimedy, elieiied tl-e hiel^mi adm.mt.on 

this ffU lmng, dishing Mlor wja not uiually deterred liy h« iig* itom IstiflE 

youthful parts see vol. v. {Crea/ Atton of thf Eightunth aniuryX 

IT Sheridan was % lidv of taleni and cytiure. who made a jffeat 

RieWd Brioiky Sheridaii was Ault a byy^ 
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It 
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7,—Quick as Tony Lumpkin» 






























SHERIDAN’S MANAGEMENT s 

afterwards returning to England to chastise his ruffianly 
rival. 

This first great adventure of his life furnished Sheridan 
with some of the motives and incidents of his first comedy, 
The Rivals, but he exercised extreme discretion in dis- 
■guising the incidents used, and it cannot be denied that the 
young author's presentment of the theme falls considerably 
, short of the real-life story in interest and dramatic movement. 

The Rivals, now a classic of the English theatrical 
repertory, is a gay comedy, written in an amiably youthful 
and flippant yet polished style, and exhibiting a gallery of 
characters, which, though greatly exaggerated, yet proved 
capable in good hands of appearing natural and human 
on the stage, because, like Goldsmith’s, they were per¬ 
meated by an easy flow of humour, and still more because 
the straightforward, unaffected style gave them an air of 
reality, which did not intrinsically belong to them, but which 
stood out in contrast with the artificial delicacy and affected 
sentiment of the work of most contemporary dramatists. 

Sheridan submitted this, his first, play to Covent 
Garden, where his young wife had appeared before her 
marriage in Oratorio.* It was at once accepted, and 
produced without delay (17th January 1775). At the first 
performance the piece fell short of the success Sheridan 
had expected, and he at once withdrew and rewrote it, and 
had the parts to some extent recast, with the result that 
The Rivals in its revised form attained a great and genuine 
success. Sir Anthony Absolute, the blustering old father 
Mrs Malaprop, with her many mangled polysyllables; the 
Irish baronet. Sir Lucius OTrigger, and the exquisitely 
sentimental Miss Lydia Languish, took their place from that 
time among the permanent figures of the English stage.* 

Sheridan further confirmed his quick-won fame—apart 
from the little farce St Patrick's Day—hy the production 
of a musical play, The Duenna, for which his father-in-law, 

'After her marriage to Sheridan she never appeared again in public^ 
though she had a splendid voice, which she used with great expression and 
feeling* , 

* The piece became famous abroad as well as in England* It was m tne 
repenory of the Danish Royal Theatre from 1799 till past the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Linley,^ wrote the music. It was produced the next year 
(1776), also at Covent Garden, and was an enormous 
success. It was performed seventy-five times in succession 
—in those days a quite unusual ‘ run ’—and Sheridan 
became a celebrity in the world of the theatre. Great 
things were expected of the charming, htghly-gifted young 
man, and it surprised no one that he should aim at nothing 
less than to be Garrick's successor in the direction of the 
first theatre in London, the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
What was more surprising was that he should attain his 
ambitious aim so quickly and at such an early age, 
especially as he possessed no capital and the theatre w'as 
a very expensive property to acquire. It was valued at 
;^7o,ooo, of which Garrick owned one-half, and his business 
partner, one Lacy, the other half. It was arranged that 
Lacy should retain his share for the time, and that Garrick 
should be bought out by a payment of ;^35,ooo. Of this 
sum Sheridan engaged for two-sevenths, his father-in-law, 
Linley, for another two-sevenths, and a friend, Dr Ford, 
for the remaining three-sevenths. 

It has puzzled many historians of the theatre and of 
literature how a penniless young man like Sheridan can 
have suddenly attained a financial position which enabled 
hi*n to pay up so considerable a sum as ^10,000; and 
m^icious persons have not failed to suggest that he settled 
this item of debt on the principle on which he dealt with 
so many others later; by simply not paying it. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the theatrical business in 
England was at that time monopolized by the patent 
theatres, and that the possession of a monopoly such as 
that of Drury Lane Theatre, which had brought Garrick 
an enormous fortune, constituted such excellent security 
that few would hesitate to advance even large sums on the 
strength of it. Garrick evidently had confidence in the 
capable young dramatist, and it is nowhere stated that his 
money was not forthcoming in due course. 

At first, indeed, all went well. Sheridan set his whole 

T hoinas Linley was a musician and composer of ability, residing in Bath— 
the most fashionable watering-place of the period—where Sheridan became 
acquainted with him and his family. The elder Sheridan at this time also 
Uved at Bath, where he taught rhetoric and elocution. 
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family to work in the theatre. He himself attended to the 
general managenient and choice of repertory, but, as be was 
hopelessly unbusiness~llke and ignorant in money matters, 
his wife, Elizabeth Linley, the lovely young girl of 
eighteen, took over charge of the accounts. His^ather 
the stubborn and pedantic old Thomas Sheridan, he ap¬ 
pointed stage-manager; his father-in-law, Thomas Linley. 
musical composer to the theatre and director of Oratorio; * 
his mother-in-law, Mrs Linley, became wardrobe-keeper; 
and bis brother-in-law, Richard Tickell—married to Mary 
Linley, a singer like her sister—was a sort of secretary, 
who among other duties saw to the advertising,® 

^ Under these apparently favourable auspices Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was able to open the new era in the 
history of Drury Lane Theatre, on the 21st September 
1776, with a production of TAe Rivals, the piece which 
had made him famous. 

It was as a dramatist that he had made hts name, and 
in the beginning he seems to have understood that he 
must rely for success as manager chiefly on his talent as a 
dramatic author. It must have been clear to him that 
this was the only respect in which, from the point of view 
of theatrical management, he had the advantage of his 
predecpsor. Whereas Garrick had been but a mediocre 
playwright, Sheridan possessed an innate, natural faculty 
for comedy-writing, comparable to Garrick’s own genius 
for acting, and, but that he tired so early in its exercise, 
might undoubtedly have developed it into a mastery as 
consummate as that attained by Garrick in his art. 

' It was customary at this period to include Oratorio along with the regular 
drama in the repertories of the great theatres. Thus Handel was for many 
*** death—director of Oratorio at Covent Garden. 

The m of advertisement —‘the puffing,'as it was called-had in recent 
^ars, p^licl^aTljr in Ktigland, been carried to a height previously unknown^ 
One of Sherjdan*s biogfraphers found among hrs posthumous papers a smaJl 
manuscript^ which shows that theatrical managers, even at that early date, were 
not unacquainted with the very practical plan of themselves supplying the 
newspapers with criticisms of their productions* The curious little document 
ru^ thus : ‘The Manager has got it up in his usual style of liberality ; the 
pj^ormers highly merit the thanks of the author, the manager and the public 
The performers were all at home in their respective parts. Mr Hendersoti was 
^eat beyond descriptioUi and if possible excelled his usual excellence. Miss 
Young and Charles Lewis shone with incomparable lustre, and received, from 
a most crowded and brilliant audience, repeated bursts of applause.*' 
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Meanwhile, however, he set to work with energy, pro¬ 
ducing, as the novelty of his first season, the School for 
Scandal, the play which made him world-famous, and 
which stands out as the culminating point of the comedy of 
this period, and is, indeed, perhaps the only product of the 
eighteenth century English drama which still possesses 
real vitality. 

Sheridan was no originator. On the contrary, even this 
his best comedy is in essentials an outgrowth or culmina¬ 
tion of the movement which, having its original source in 
France, had flourished during the Restoration period.^ 

Time had worn away the sharp, the too sharp, edges of 
that gay and far from prudish period. People were now, if 
not much more moral, at least much more delicate in their 
methods of expression. True, the works of Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, and Congreve, the witty amateurs of the Restora¬ 
tion theatre, were still popular on the stage, but only in 
revised and expurgated versions. These frivolous ‘ gentle¬ 
men writers' had in their day written for their own 
pleasure and as it pleased themselves: in the new age a 
band of professional dramatists had arisen, who for the 
most part wrote to earn their bread and to please the 
public. The themes and characters of the drama were not 
so very different from those of the Restoration period: but 
they were served up sweetened with a sugar of sentiment, 
mingled with a good deal of dilute enthusiasm d. la Rousseau 
for the innocence of the country in contrast with the corrupt 
civilization of cities, and rendered very much more accept¬ 
able to the taste by the more delicate handling of the love 
interest. 

The same boisterous, blustering old country-gentleman 
was still constantly seen on the stage ; only now he hid 
under his crusty exterior an astonishingly tender heart, 
which obliged him, every time he had treated his servant to a 
volley of the fantastic terms of abuse in which the English 
tongue is so rich, suddenly and without visible reason to 
wring the same servant by the hand and burst out: 
“ Faithful old friend ”; and to brush away a tear at least 
once in every Act at some proof of nobility of soul in 

* See voL v. {Grtui Actors of the Eighteenth Century) pp. 306-514* 
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himself or others. The sons of these old gentlemen were 
still the same sadly frivolous and import incm sparks, 
engaged tn ruining themselves and all connected with 
them by play and riotous living: but now they invariably 
reformed at the right moment, and were usually lucky 
enough to inherit considerable fortunes in the last Act, 
from distant relatives who did not otherwise appear in the 
piece, and whom the author could thus smughier in 
cold blood without interfering with the Joy either of the 
heirs or the spectators. There were the same comic Irish 
majors, the same, but now developing a hitherto unexampled 
moderation and contempt for worldly goods ; the same old 
maids or widows, eager for husbands or finery *, the same 
booby sportsmen talking nothing but horses and bets; the 
same drunken gardeners and Jovial countrymen. The only 
new addition, one may say, to this gallery of stock theatrical 
types was the naJve young girl, the Ingenue, who for more 
than a hundred years has devastated the stage, and who 
then, as now, made her entrance skipping and clapping her 
hands, touching all right-feeling hearts and putting all evil 
designs to shame by her complete and utter ignorance of 
all things between earth and heaven,’ 

These were the puppets that formed the stock-in-trade 
of the ordinary playwrights of the day : such as the very 
prolific Richard Cumberland, several of whose pieces, 
for example Tfie IVesi /ndiant The Ch&Uric Man. The 
Natural S'tw, The Jew^ etc., had great success bt^th in 
England and abroad; * the two George Colmans, father 
and son, who both attained a certain prominence, the first 
with his Jealfftts Wife, and C/anclestine Marriage, the 
second with Ways and Means,^ fohn Bull, and B/ueheard; 

* Sm, For cjiatnple^ K-okrpftS Mmd Ruin^ where an earljr type of thii 

ihcatnol popular even d<swn raSneron's day, is lo be found in 

Sophia WameiiH 

■ The DantsTi Royal Theatre, wliith ai this period went to E^n^tud for 
fuuch of iti repenory^ pfayed four nf Cumbeffiuid's pifreei. Of thue TA€ 
Niitur/d in patltcaltr (perFormed hfiy-nine limes between j79i*p9S)had 
remarlcahk aiiccess, TA^ held the su^c until wdJ on in ibe nsneteenih 
cttiturYt when U wiis pJaj'cd by Dr Ry^c and C. Winalbw, 

• Mranjj ^ A THfi tit perForaed ftl (be Danish Royal 

Tbeairft under the noine of fmprvderjf ffttjpffalify. The other Colmi^n pUys 
auned above were also perfoimtO in Deninaj-lc, nil but whkh was a 

imuical entertainment 
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Thomas Ho]croft and Frederick Reynolds, both capable 
and popular playwrij^hts, whose many productions^—Rey¬ 
nolds alone wrote about a hundred—hooded the stages of 
Europe:* the actress Mrs Inchbald (n6e Simpson), John 
Kemble’s friend, who wrote nearly a score of plays, some 
of w'bich were very popular, if not otherwise of much 
note; the witty and rehned Mrs Cowley, who rarely 
set foot inside a theatre, but who produced one of the 
greatest successes of the period in The BeiUs Stratagem. 
which was played within our own times by Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry ; lastly, the unfortunate Isaac BickerstafTe — 
the ex-officer of marines whose fate resembled that of Oscar 
Wilde, and whose specialty w-as the musical idyll depicting 
rustic innocence {Love in a Village. The Maid of the 

It cannot be said that it was because Sheridan's 
character-drawing went much deeper than that of these 
very superficial playwrights, or because he had anything 
of great injperiance to say, that his plays, and especially 
The School for Scandal Had such a potverful edect upon 
the public, and have retained their effectiveness in such a 
surprising degree. It is possible that, in the case of The 
Senooi for Scandal, his original conception was serious ; 
that he had the idea of writing a satire which should strike 
scandal- monger! ng a real, crushing blow — he had already 
had personal experience of the cunning and treacherous 
attacks of slanderous tongues, and there is something in 
the scheme of the play which seems to hint that he had a 
serious intention of the kind—but the tight and easy taste 
of the time and his own light and easy temperament carried 
him away, and The School for Stamlal became a society- 
comedy like so many others, with the single difference that 
its natural, unsentimental humour, its ready and brilliant 
wit, and above all, its intuitive drantatic power,* make it ap¬ 
pear on the stage, what in reality It is not, a strikingly true 
picture of the men, the minds and manners of the times, 

* R^ynolili iira> bdbreliMd urich J. L. Hcjbcnt iw wnting it vaudeville 
named Afc, whkti, howrcvcr, hat nothing io contoion with the Danish piece 
except [lie “Nil* motive. See K. ManliEus: The '' Motive in EngUtk 

—‘Dania, vql, v* 

*Thc four^ Act, ^anTainitt^ The Scrcen-iccne, ti rightly regarded 

as a fiulitcrpkce 43f nALiiranv-nunAfiefl dnrniiitic tx^njtructmn. 
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It is cle^ir that such was its e^ffeci upon the public at its 
original production—on the gth May 1777. It was a 
triumph the like of which had not been seen for very 
many years. The public thronged the theatre whenever 
TAe Sc/iffo/ for Scandal was announced, the first twelve 
performances brought in some jf33oo, at that time a 
colossal figure, and two years later the treasurer of the 
theatre could still write in his diary that Tkt School for 
Scandal diminished the interest taken in new pieces. 

n 

Sh«ridjin’s Managemctit—Th^nius Kin^, Mrs Abin^cin—Joha KendersDn, 
Miss Farrcn- Uie Sheridans, father and wu, 

Horace WALroLE^ whose celebrated contain much 

sharp but at the same time penetrating and well-informed 
criticism of plays and acting, writes ‘ of the performance 
of The School for Scandal: 

“To my great astonishment there were more parts per¬ 
formed admirably in Tho School for Scandal 1 almost 

ever saw in any play, Mrs Abington was equal to the first 
of her profession \ Yates (the husband),* Parsons, Miss 
Pope, and Palmer, all shone. It seemed a marvellous 
resurrection of the stage. Indeed, the play had as much 
merit as the actors. I have seen no comedy that comes 
near it since The Provoked Nmbandl* * 

The company which Sheridan had inherited from Garrick 
was tn fact specially trained for and excellently suited to 
comedy of this kind. And Sheridan the eider, who staged 
the piece, evidently did not succeed in destroying the ex¬ 
cellent ensemble that was a legacy from Garrick's time, 
though he was so incredibly foolish as to reject the friendly 
advice ofiTered by that accomplished past master of the stage, 
and though, no doubt by reason of his morbid jealousy of 
his more brilliant son, he himself could sec no merit in the 
play, 

^ la a to K. tjj?* 

* WeUpoKc 19 wrong here. Ya«s Sir Oliver SarfiCPi not tic huibud 

(Sir Peter Tcoiieji 

* i/jujAMi/, flr A /MiMidtf fa by Vajiiru^h and C. 

Cibbfrn 
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The company included Thomas King, a steadfast pillar 
of Drury Lane during many years; a tall thin man of dis¬ 
tinguished appearance; one of those valuable actors who, 
without possessing genius, by dint of taste and industry 
work themselves up to a high rank in the favour of their 
managers and the public. He played Sir Peter Teazle, 
and the part became his very best character. It was in it 
that he bade farewell to the stage many years later, at the 
ripe age of seventy*two.^ 

The part of Lady Teazle was played by Mrs Fanny 
Abington, whose popularity had recently somewhat de- 
clinedj but who gave it a new and vigorous life by her 
performance of this part, so suitable to her talent, if not to 
her age,^ 

Mrs Abington was one of those actresses, so numerous 
in the eighteenth centuiy, who, sprung from the dregs of the 
people, blossomed rapidly into brilliant ornaments of the 
polite world, and who charmed their audiences by their 
extreme elegance, their brisk, ready-witted command of 
dialogue, and their beautiful, costly clothes. By the time she 
was sixteen years old, little Fanny Barton, known as Nose¬ 
gay Fan because she haunted the London taverns selling 
flowers, had known pretty nearly every experience that the 
vicissitudes of a long life may bring to a more ordinary 
woman; experience for the most part of the dark side of 
life^ hunger, want, low and sordid love-affairs—but bring¬ 
ing with it the power of fending for herself and the gift of 
a ready tongue that could give as good as she got in any 
exchange. She went on the stage very early, and toured 
widely with strolling companies; but it was only on her 
appearance for the second time at Drury Lane under 
Garrick that she developed her full powers and established 
Mrself for a time as the reigning queen of London 
fashion. She was neither pretty nor amiable; 
she had a sharp, high-pitched voice, and was completely 
devoid of the sweetness and sentiment which the English— 


King was m 1730 and died in 1805. During most of his career he 
f- 5 ^ he succeeded Thomas Sheridan as stage- 

rnumbcT of actors, however, he had played in the provinces for 

^ Mrs Abington was bom in 1737 and died in 1815, 




6.—Gcntkman Smith (p. 14). 
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anti others also for that matter—prize so highly In a 
woman. But she was smart, piquance, and ready-iongued 
to a degree; she could deliver a witty speech so that it 
went straight to the mark; and Garrick managed to utilise 
her talent to the best advantage, by casting her for the 
parts of society ladies whose charactenstics much resembled 
her own. In return, by her mcredibie arrogance and 
caprice, she made herself his worst tormentress. She 
had intended to retire from the stage at the same time 
as Garrick, but Anally remained on under Sheridan, and 
in his first season found in Lady I'eazle the part with 
which her name is most indissolubly connected.’^ 

As a matter of fact Mrs Abingtoti was not young 
enough for the part—she was over forty when she played 
it for the first tune, only a few years younger than King, 
who played Sir Eeter. But all witnesses agree that in 
her own way she was perfect, chat the rAte exactly suited 
her peculiar qualities. It is true she did not bring out the 
countrified innocence which underlies in the character the 
external veneer of worldly frivolity. The wit and sophis¬ 
tication of her Lady Teazle were, one may be sure, deeper 
in grain than Sheridan had conceived them, but, such as 
she was, she enchanted the whole theatrical public of the 
time, and her impersonation established itself as the 
traditional model for future times of how such parts should 
be played.^ 

The other chief characters were all in the hands of the 
public favourites of the hour, and fitted them as if they 
had been written for them, as indeed they very likely 
were. 

The nighty, elegant and irresistibly amiable Charles 
Surface was played by William Smith, also too old in 

^ She hitd Already^ earlier in tbc plnycdl Lydia Lftni^aisb in 

Sheridan's and Miss H^iyden in his A Tn^ an adapta^ 

lion of Vanbrugh'^ 

* Li^Lci-, howevcT, Mrs Jordiiii tried to pretent ihe character in a munner 
more in accordance with Sir Feteys sketch of his wife asifihe woa herore their 
marriage. In Denmarkt whtfe, siDr;e 1784, TAf far Scantin/hA% had 4 
place in the standiirg repertory of the Royal Theatre ir may be aaid tbAt only 
Fm Heiberg ha a really sijcceeded in holding ihe balance between ih# tM 
&'Ldt5 of the chamcier^ while her inclined one to the one lide, one 

to the other: Fru Eekardr being more of the coqireltiab Society Jadyp Fnj 
Hloch of the innocent country girL 
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years for the character,^ but a warm favourite with the 
public in jmm premier parts. He was always known as 
‘Gentleman' Smith, not only on account of his line of 
parts, but also because he was the son of a city merchant 
and had been educated at Eton, the most aristocratic school 
in the country, an upbringing in strong contrast with that of 
most of his colleagues. As, in addition, he was married to 
the daughter of a Viscount, had private means, and was 
noted for his elegant manners and his pretty taste in dress, 
he had everything to qualify him as the ideal representative 
of the amiable young scapegrace of the stage ^ 

A somewhat similar type was John Palmer,® a much 
younger man, who succeeded Smith in jeunepre^nier parts. 
In The School for Scandal ht played Joseph Surface. He 
had a good figure and finely cut features, a careless and 
easy-going elegance of bearing, and the sort of insinuating 
amiability that rings a trifle false—all qualities welLsuited 
tu the part of the fascinating and hypocritical Joseph,* 
Yates® and Parsons, whom Horace Walpole singles 
out for mention in his letter, were two popular actors, both 
in the line of comic old men, but of rather differing types. 
While Yates belonged to the older, somewhat coarse¬ 
grained school, and was consequently the bluff, downright 
Sir Oliver Surface to the life, Parsons possessed more 
refinement of style, and a sharper, more modern vein of 
comedy, and was thus excellently suited to the part 
allotted to him, the malicious scandal-monger Crabtree. 

Lastly, the part of Sir Benjamin Backbite fell as a 
matter of course to James Dodd, the acknowledged darling 
of the public as the impersonator of the more or less 
idiotic coxcombs, the brainless idlers, lineal descendants 


^ Smith was born abom 1730 and died in 1819, 

* Gentleman Smith did not conhne himself to this line of business, thouj^h 

characters of the Charles Surface type were those with which he was chiefly 
Identified, He even ventured on the pan of Richard III., and played it not 
without effect » r / 

^ Palmer was bom about 1742 and died in 1798, 

* This part seems to have become a second nature with him. After a 

dispute with Sheridan he came up to the manager with great meekness, his 
hand on his heart, sayingr If you could but see my heart, Mr Sheridan. , . 
Shendan dnly interrupted him : ** Why, Jack ; you forget that I wrote it.** 
died in 170 beginning of the century, about 1706 and 
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of Lord Foppington,^ without one of whom no comedy 
was complete. In the art of wearing an ultra-fashionable 
costume, poising a cane, offering his porcelain snuff-box 
and helping himself to a pinch, he stood unrivalled. 

Besides Mrs Abington the cast included, on the female 
side, the excellent comic actress Miss Pope, Kitty Clive’s 
only true successor.* She was a true child of the theatre, 
and particularly of the Drury Lane Theatre, where her 
father held the post of wig-maker, and where she was a 
member of the company from her fourteenth to her sixty- 
sixth year. In early youth she played the merry young 
ladies' and chambermaids’ rdles, but soon passed on from 
these to become a remarkably finished interpreter of the 
parts of elderly ladies dowered with every variety of 
comic eccentricity in which English comedy is so rich. Mrs 
Candour fell to her as of right, and this, with Mrs Heidel¬ 
berg in The Clandestine Marriage {by George Colman 
and David Garrick), was among her very best parts. 

The somewhat tiresome part of the young heroine 
Maria may also be said to have fallen into suitable bands, 
since it was played by the at least equally tiresome Miss 
Hopkins, of whom it was remarked that she never was 
known to draw either a smile or a tear from her audience. 
She was the daughter of the Drury Lane prompter, and 
afterwards became John Kemble’s wife, without thereby 
becoming in any notable degree a better actress. 

It will be seen that the body of players with whom 
Sheridan opened his career as a manager, while very far 
from being a bad one, was essentially a company of 
comedians, and was very weak on the side of tragedy and 
Shakespearean drama, which still remained the criterion 
of great acting. There was indeed no touch of greatness 
about this polished period of decline. It was a facile, 
elegant world, with good manners and good clothes, 
sharp-tongued and witty, and not without sentimental 

* As regards the Lord Foppington-typc, so popular on the stage till well on 
in the nineteenth century, see vol. v. {Great Ae/ors ef the Eighteenth Century) 
p. 3 S 2 , 

* For Kitty Clive, see vol. v. {Great Actors ef the Eighteenth Century) 
pp. 373-4. Jane Pope, who never married, was born in 174* died in 1818. 
She retired in 1808. 
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leanings ; eminently fitted for the brilliant presentation of 
lightly-touched, elegant comedy, but containing absolutely 
no one, whether man or woman, capable of going below 
the surface in search of the deeper things of the soul, 
the very existence of which seemed for the time to have 
been forgotten. 

Of course the Drury Lane company included many 
other actors and actresses besides those who had taken 
part in the triumph of The School for Scandal, and made 
that piece the great theatrical event of the time. But 
none of these were of any greater mark. It was thought 
for a time that a great and versatile genius, a worthy 
successor to Garrick, had been discovered in a young 
man named Henderson, who had won his spurs in the 
provinces in several of the classical parts—Richard IIL, 
Macbeth, Benedick; and Sheridan made haste to secure 
the new star immediately after his highly successful debut 
in London, which took place at the little Hay market 
Theatre, where George Colman, who had left Covent 
Garden, had now begun a very successful management. 

John Henderson, at his first appearance on the boards 
of Drury Lane {30th September 1777), was thirty years 
of age. He had gone on the stage late in life, having 
been a silversmith in London till his twenty-fifth year, 
when he attracted Garrick’s attention, and on his recom¬ 
mendation was engaged to appear at the Bath Theatre, 
which in those days served as a sort of preparatory school 
for the London stage. With characteristic caution he 
appeared under an assumed name, which he retained till 
his reputation as an actor was established. After five 
years at Bath, where he was the most popular member 
of the company, he at last found an opening in London. 
His d^but as Shylock at the Haymarket made a consider¬ 
able sensation, and the performances of Hamlet and 
Falstaff which followed, aroused such enthusiasm that 
he began to be regarded as a worthy successor to the 
great Garrick himself.^ As already stated, Sheridan at 

' Garrick himself was not so enthusiastic- When he was asked his opinion 
after he had seen Henderson's d^but in The Merchant of Venice^ he replied : 

** Well, was very creditably played indeed/' 




9*—John Henderson as I ago. 
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once engaged him, and he made his d^hui at Drury 
Lane as Hamlet. Itcannot justly be said that Henderson's 
career in this, the premier theatre in England, proved a 
disappointmenU He filled not unworthily the place in 
the great repertory of classical parts which Garrick's 
retirement had left vacant. But he himself never developed 
into a Garrick. Garrick had been an originating genius, 
Henderson was merely a man of talent continuing an 
established tradition. And the continuation in this case 
proved loo brief to leave any considerable mark. 
Henderson's health was delicate ; only eight years had 
elapsed when he died, worn out, at the early age of 
thirty-eigliL His name is held in high respect in English 
theatrical history, but it is clear that he was not a really 
great actor. liis physical equipment was against him. 
His voice was weak and unresonant: his appearance in¬ 
significant and somewhat plebeian : his face, and especially 
his eyes, lacking in expression. Nor does it appear that 
on the intellectual side he made any important contribu¬ 
tion to his art, or was able by originality of treatment 
to throw fresh light on the famous characters it fell to 
him to portray. He deserves all credit, however, as a 
diligent, thoughtful actor, who took his art seriously, and 
who evidently possessed that feeling for the great in 
theatrical art which was so conspicuously wanting in most 
of his contemporaries. 

Another important recruit obtained by Sheridan from 
the Hay market company was the bewltchiogly beautiful 
Miss Karren. Mrs Abingion had begun to run to seed 
a little, and was, besides, so excessively unreasonable 
and troublesome, even for a ‘leading lady.' that it was 
exceedingly difficult to work with her.^ It was thus only 
prudent on Sheridan's part to make sure of a fitting 
successor to replace her, and he could not have made 
a happier choice than the young and charming Elisabeth 
FarrcTj.* True, she brought no new variety of talent to 

'■ Mh Abinj;ton, indMd, left Drury Lane a few yean and joined 

Coveni Garden. 

^hhenade her first appcenince al Drury [jne {£th September 1778), ae 
Cbarlollc Rusport in THr Itfdiart (by Cumtierland). She was then 

nmeiccn. 
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the company* She, too, was the elegant society lady of 
light comedy. But she far surpassed Mrs Abington^ in 
beauty and refinement, and had besides, what was wanting 
to her predecessor, a winning, softly musical voice. With 
no great command of feeling, she yet gave consummate 
expression to the ideal of feminine perfection prevailing 
in that over-refined transition period, her exquisite grace 
and restrained well-bred wit enrapturing the polite world 
who set the fashion in theatrical affairs. Horace Walpole, 
who had seen much, declared that she was the most 
perfect actress he had ever seen* Her theatrical career 
was not a very long one. She retired from the stage, 
when only thirty-eight years old, to marry the Earl of 
Derby—famous as the founder of the classic race who 
had been her lover for many years previously, and whom 
the death of his first wife had recently set free.^ 

Sheridan^s first years of theatrical management were in 
one sense very fortunate. His own plays were brilliantly 
successful; the additions made by him to the company 
were judicious ; the world of fashion and elegance flocked 
to his theatre Avith delight. But recently a very poor man, 
he was now earning an income of thousands a year. 
Helped by his young and beautiful wife, he kept open 
house, entertaining with lavish hospitality. And being 
no less charming as host than he was witty and pleasant 
as boon-companion, he soon blossomed into one of the 
most popular and sought-after men in London. 

But this wide and ceaseless sociability, which was and 
remained a necessity of existence for Sheridan, led to a 
dispersion of his interests, and diverted his energies and 
his talents from the theatre into other paths* His dramatic 
vein seemed to dry up* His only production after Th^ 
School for Scandal was the gay little burlesque, The Critic^ 
or A Tragedy Rehearsed, a witty parody of the modern 
French pseudo-classic tragedy, Avhich had had a temporary 
vogue in England, though the attempts made to transplant 

1 She married Lord Derby in 1797, and lived as Lady Derby many 
years, dying in 1829. It was she who trained her husband's grandson, Edward 
Stanley, Earl of Derby, the well-known statesman who abolished slavery, m 
the art of oratory, for his command of which he later became famous. 
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it had usually been without success, Sheridan himself, in 
the course of his management, having burnt his finders 
on them.' Not even the extraordinary success which, 
in common with all his previous pieces, this amusing farce 
attained, served to rekindle his zest for dramatic author¬ 
ship, As dramatist, from this time forward, he falls 
completely silent, except for the production many years 
after—in 1799 — of an adaptation of Kotzebue's drama 
Pharro —this too achieving a great stage-success.^ 

The fact of the matter was that he had been captured 
by politics. He had struck up a connection with politicians 
like Lord Townsheiul, and more especially Charles James 
Fox, whose intimate friend he soon became. He joined 
the Whig party, and in J 780 was returned to Parltament, 
wfhere his brilliant elot^uence, which had nothing theatrical 
about it, and his considerable practical ability soon made 
him one of the chief pillars of the party. But it was 
inevitable that the zeal with which he threw himself into 
his new career should react injuriously both on his laleiU 
as author and his activities as theatrical manager. In 
fact, as we have seen, his dramatic talent died away 
completely, while the theatre came more and more to be 
to him a mere source of income, to the increase of whose 
productivity he now and again devoted a passing attention, 
but which he left for the most part to the care of others, 
chiefly the members of his own family. Not, however, 
that this was the view he himself took of the matter. It 
was his greatest ambition to be a first-rate theatrical 
manager, while he regarded with a natural, and sometimes 
strongly expressed, disgust the tricks and subterfuges ol 
parliamentuiy politics. None the less, by a singular irony 
of fate, it came to pass that he devoted nearly the whole 
of his energies to his political career, while the happy-go- 
lucky unconcern with which he managed his theatre may 
be gauged by the fact that, excellent judge as he was 
both of plays and acting, he never read through himself 

^ Fqr i;,^a4np1e with Voltaire!! which w3m on& of the first piccu 

pioductd by bim. 

* No fewer than twenty^nine edition! of it were publi&hedp atid the chief part 
WM a itnndinif dish in the rcpcrturic! of iht iittor* Kemble 

xbA Kt9^. 
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the pieces submitted for hss acceptance, and hardly knew 
by sight the actors who appeared upon his stage.* 

T no ugh he left nearly all the work to others—except 
the work of raising money, an operation in which he was 
as adroit and efficient as he was lavish in spending it— 
he was yet unwilling to delegate to his assistant the 
authority necessary for the control of their depart¬ 
ments : the natural result being that great disorder and 
indiscipline prevailed in the daily working and interior 
economy of the theatre- 

By appointing his father as stage-manager he had 
saddled himself with an incubus. The elder Sheridan 
was beyond question a man of probity and of culture, but 
he was at the same time most pedanife, most old-fashioned, 
much too intensely convinced of his own infallibility, and, 
worst of all, morbidly jealous of his son’s genius and good 
fortune- As already mentioned, he had committed at the 
outset a stupid blunder by repulsing Garrick, of whom he 
was likewise jealous, with an arrogance which could not 
fail to strike the whole company as ludicrous to the last 
degree- He had been all his days a mediocre actor, of the 
bombastic-declamatory school, and to his intense disgust, 
though doubtless moat fortunately for the public, he was 
now absolutely debarred from acting, his appointment as 
stage-manager having been made on that express condi¬ 
tion, This prohibition exasperated his natural bitterness, 
and he constantly did all he could to thwart his son’s 
plans, thereby incidentally undermining his owm authority 
and the discipline which Garrick’s firm and masterful leader¬ 
ship had built up. Small wonder that the embittered old 
actor's reign lasted only three years. He was obliged to 
resign his post to King,* who proved an exceedingly 

^ Heisuidto biv« c«ne down lo Uia theatre aficr a good dinner, and, 
after aiasding hr a morneni in the wings liatenicig, to have aaid tn seme of hi« 
actore: “Who ii that w the staged”, Adding immediately: “Don’t let him 
ever act again.” 

t With what feel'iiti^:^ the elder Shertdjut left his sod's iheaire we may gailer 
from his ramarks oi a few years later, in a Letter to his eldest son, Chatles 
Francis {quoted by Fraser Rne ; J I. 4). He wnies i 

, . Ai leugtti A scene opened which promised beiter days. Garrick’s 
retiring, whose ;eaJo«isy had long shut the London theatres against me, such 
an open(jng] wu mnde for me both » maiiagei ud actor ns might smui ha«e 
retrievt^ my aflairs, and iit un long space of time have pUced me in easy 
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conscientious, though not an inspired, stage-manager, but 
who had great difficulty in maintaining his authority in 
face of his manager’s intellectual superiority and habit 
of capricious, though never unamiable, interference. 

Thus did the great theatre, after Garrick’s retirement, 
go veering before the wind, without steady ballast, without 
plan, without discipline, and without a commander able to 
gather his actors round him like a well-trained crew and 
direct them to a definite goal. 

circumstances. But here a son of mine steps into possession^ whose ^irst step 
was to exclude me wholly from having^ any share in it. Afterwards when by 
extreme ill conduct they were threatened with ruin, he agreed to put the 
- management into my hands on condition that I should not appear as a per¬ 
former. ... I desire to know whether, if the theatre of Drury Lane had fallen 
into the hands of the worst enemy I had in the world, determined upon ruining 
me and my family, he could have taken more effectual means of doing it, than 
those which have been pursued by my own son.” 
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The Kemble familvof Ac»rs—Mnt Sitr<loiis'triujnph in Landan—John Philip 
Kemble an A the Classic SchftOl-An of Mn Siddnns. Her Lady 
Macbeth—John Kemble as Ramie* and Cardinal Wnisey—Victoriqaa 
process of the Classic .School 

Sheridan's period of aoCivity’ as a theatrical manager was 
a long one; it extended to tliirty'two yearsj and it was not 
with his consent that it then came to an end.^ During 
this long period of years much of course came to pass; 
there were good years and bad years, great successes and 
great disappointments, but what most concerns posterity 
is that during this period and at this theatre English 
theatrical art developed new methods and a new direction. 
This was not owing to any induenec of Sheridan's, but 
to a change in the popular taste of the times; and the 
inst^ments of this new current of taste were found in a 
family of actors who became and continued for many years 
the ruling force in English theatrical life, and especially 
in two of its members; John Philip Kemble and bis sister 
Sarah Siddons, 

The great theatrical clan of the Kembles took its rise 
from a strolling provincial actor-—originally a hairdresser, 
later a theatrical manager—Roger Kemble,‘ and his wile 
Sarah Ward, daughter of the Irish manager John Ward. 
This worthy and handsome couple had twelve children, 
of whom more than half went on the stage. As these 
again rnairied actors and actresses and produced a new 
generation of Kembles who in their turn joined the 

*• it wat a-Fttf ihe dtslruction by fire (1609) of the theniTe built by him in 
^94 thit Sheridan vrm CAduded from thn of rbc ntw theatre. 

The detaiU of ih« affair aic given bcLow. 

* lyijp ditd i3o^ The brother and aisLer would stem to hivt 
mhented their Laleot from their inothEr. The faiher was a bad nctor, tliDUiih 
a baedwnic and estimable niuo- 

M 
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profession, there would have been good grounds for speak¬ 
ing of the Kemble School, simply on account of the 
cumulative effect of numbers, even if none of this prolific 
family had been remarkable for talent or genius. How 
much more so when, as was actually the case, one at least 
of the family possessed great genius, and another achieved 
importance and distinction, if only by the tenacity and 
vigour with which he adhered to and enforced his artistic 
theories. 

The genius of the family was Roger Kemble’s eldest 
child, Sarah; the forceful and tenacious spirit who made 
the Kemble name itself famous was the eldest son, John 
PhiHp.i 

Both of them — and for that matter their younger 
brothers and sisters as well—were early broken to the 
stage as junior members of their parents’ touring company, 
in which, as a matter of course, the whole family made 
itself useful; ® by the time they were ten or twelve years 
old they had already appeared in a great variety of parts. 
The parents, however, had the good sense to break off 
their children’s theatrical career in good time and arrange 
for their receiving a proper education. The boy was 
entered, at ten years old, in a Roman Catholic school, 
with a view to his studying for the priesthood; and the 
twelve-year-old Sarah was also sent to a good school, 
where she received a sound education. At a very early 
age she became engaged to Henry Siddons, a handsome 
young actor without a spark of talent; an entanglement 
which was very unwelcome to her mother, and which led 

' Both sister and brother came into the world in the course of their parents' 
wanderin"^ life as touring players. Sarah was hom in an inn ai Brecknock 
(Wales) on 5th July 1755 ; John Philip, also in an inn, at Prescott (Lancashire), 
I St February 1757. 

* The ecceniric writer William Combe, author of Dr Syntay^s Tour, had at 
that time, in consequence of temporary pecuniary embarrassment, enlisted as 
a private soldier, and happened to be quartered in a certain inn when the 
Kemble family came there. The private soldier greatly amazed and impressed 
the guests at the inn by talking Greek and Latin, and Roger Kemble was so 
struck by him that he engaged him as tutor to his young and talented daughter, 
Sarah, a relation which, however, did not last long ^doubtless a fortunate 
circumstance for one of the parties. Combe, however, used to say later, when 
his pupil had become the great, renowned Mrs Siddons, that bis first memory 
of her upon the stage was seeing her standing in the wings rubbing a pair of 
snuffers on a brass candlestick to counterfeit the noise of a windmill. 
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to the dismissal of Siddons from the company, while Miss 
Sarah was sent to a place as lady’s maid in a wealthy 
family.^ She remained faithful, however, to her handsome 
lover; the parents’ consent was at last obtained, and at 
eighteen years of age she became Mrs Siddons. The 
young couple now rejoined Roger Kemble’s company, she 
as the popular * leading lady,’ he in the humble sphere of 
general utility. 

Meanwhile her brother, John Philip, had entered the 
French Seminary at Douai, where he received excellent 
instruction and made good progress in his studies, but 
without developing any vocation for the priesthood. His 
clerical upbringing had no doubt considerable influence on 
him through life, and coloured his later professional career. 
At any rate his acting, both in diction and in gesture, was 
marked throughout by a certain priestly solemnity and 
measured deliberation which could not fail to bring to 
mind his education as the Douai seminarist. 


At eighteen years old he left the Seminary, determined, 
in spite of his father’s opposition, to become an actor. 
Refused by his father, he sought and obtained an engage¬ 
ment in another touring company. 

Meanwhile Sarah Siddons was playing zs prima donna 
aisoluta in her father’s troupe, with so much success that 
her provincial reputation soon penetrated to London, 
and one fine day Garrick despatched his trusted ad¬ 
viser, Thomas King, to see and report on her playing. 
The report was so favourable that Garrick offered the 
young actress an engagement at five pounds a week, 
which she gladly accepted. On the 29th December 1775 
almost at the same time as her brother left the Seminary 
for the stage—she made her formal d^but at Drury Lane, 
as Portia in The Merchant of Venice. 

At this time Mrs Siddons was twenty years old. 
Beautiful as she was, and refined in appearance, she was 
yet most unlike the type, compounded of lady of fashion 
and stage-queen, which in 1775 was still in vogue. She 

In later years, when Mrs Siddons had become queen of the staire, her 
worshippers would have been glad to conceal this circumstance, and indeed 
her early biographers regard it as so terrible that they scarcely dare refer to it. 
Hut a lady’s maid she was. 
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was very tall, and still so slender as to seem almost bony ; ^ 
and she moved, as a natural consequence, with a certain 
slowness and angularity. Her face was of a noble but 
somewhat severe and cold beauty, her features large, her 
eyebrows black and strongly marked, her mouth nobly 
tormed, and her eyes large and grave—in short she was 
the very reverse of the petite, lively, elegant figure in 
rococo style, with boldly developed bust, laughing cherry 
lips, and coquettish eyes, which the fashion of the period 
had made its ideal. The prevailing style of dress, with its 
short, hooped skirt, its paniers, its high, pointed heels, 
must have been most unbecoming to her. She was 
formed by nature for the draperies of tragedy, but as yet 
she either did not know how to choose the style of costume 
that suited her, or had not sufficient authority to impose 
her taste. Her voice, trained to the acoustics of the small 
provincial theatres, sounded thin and indistinct in the 
great spaces of Drury Lane.® No wonder, then, that her 
d^but was unsuccessful, and that none, or hardly any one, 
was able to discern her special gifts. It was not to be 
expected that she should attract the favour and patronage 
of any of the noblemen or politicians, amateurs of the 
theatre, who sometimes used their wealth and interest to 
launch young debutantes, for she was no complaisant little 
actress, ready for a flirtation in the wings or the green¬ 
room. On the erotic side she was unapproachable; the 
saying went that you would as soon think of making love 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury as to her. 

Garrick, who was probably the only person who saw 
clearly what she might come to be, retired from manage¬ 
ment at the end of the season, and the public gave her no 
support. Her last r 61 e in this year of her ddbut was 
Lady Anne in Richard III., a part which should have 
suited her well. But by this time she had lost heart, and 

^ Afterwards her figure filled out; and in her later years she became ex¬ 
ceedingly stout, 

“ Though the Drury Lane of 1775 was not nearly so large as it was when 
rebuiii by Sheridan in 1794, it yet could seat an audience of 2000* All the 
critics of the day, including even the few who praised her^ mentioned as a 
serious defect her feeble voice, which made it quite impossible to hear some 
of her speeches. 
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.he mede even l«e ln.pr«.ion in ti-is in her eariier 
'""''S^^e^f aieriden took over the thentre he declined » 
'Te iToZy line wto M^J^r 

nexi seven years, spent in touring throughout the 
r.rJmt^ v.^Trylr^ of development, in which her 
character ripened and matured, and she advanced i 
mastery of h« art, and constantly extended and confirm^ 
her popularity with provincial it 

fash&e Bath. Thus when 

as a mature artist, consaous of 
In her powers. Her second d^but at Drury Lancy iOtn 
Ocioberi78=-was accordingly a triumph ^^^ich made he 
atone blow the first tragic ictivss in England, ana nc 
conquest of the fasSionalle world ‘>f*« ““["*" " 
as cumolece as its previous neglect of her hao oeen. 

ThS revolution in the fortunes of the actress was du 
not only to her own progress as an artist, but ^ q 
as much, to a turn in the tide of public ^ 

The tone of light, cool scepticism, of smooth ® 

wit, of polite repression and concealment of all leeitng, 
had long since given way to a certain vague sentimentalism^ 
But the feeling for the tears of things was stiH on ^ 
increase. As if with a foreboding of the mighty event- 
that were soon to convulse Europe, art was turning to 
the treatment of the simpler, greater emotions, to deep 

sorrow, lofty simpUcity, noble resignation. ^ 

Whereas, earlier in the century, tragedy had product 
most of its effects by sudden transitions from 
elegance to violent outbursts of passion, exciting 
than moving the spectators, the new age had begun to 
look for a more evenly maiotained pathos, an uninterrupte * 
penetrating seriousness, a plastic solemnity, informing t e 
whole performance, and a mastery of feeling, capah e o 
drawing warm floods of tears down cheeks recently so 
cool and dry beneath their powder. 
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To this change in the public taste, of which the public 
itself was still but half conscious, and which only attained 
to clear self-consciousness in the ideals of the great French 
Revolution, with their demand for classic elevation and 
Roman civic virtue,—to this change Sarah Slddons and 
her brother were the first to give expression in the world 
of the theatre. 

No one who saw Mrs Siddons on that memorable 
evening when, as Isabella,* she melted the vast critical 
London audience into floods of tears, could doubt for a 
moment that he had before him a great actress; no one 
but those who had been present at Garrick’s d^but forty- 
one years before had ever known an evening of such 
enthusiasm in a theatre. 

At the time, however, no one seems to have realized 
that, as in the case of Garrick’s first appearance, this 
evening marked the beginning of a new era in the art of 
acting. The press of the day abounded in eulogy, the critics 
laid great stress on the actress’s ‘ noble appearance,’ her 
‘cl^sic profile,’® the simplicity of her expression of grief; 
while remarking on a certain monotony in her playing. 
But the profound differences between her and her nearest 
predecessors, the marked peculiarities of temperament, of 
external appearance, of diction, which made her in a real 
sense the founder of a new school, the initiator of the 
•classic’ style, seem at first to have escaped remark. 
Perhaps the secret of the matter was that she herself had 
no consciousness of any great novelty of method. In 
those days the recipe now followed for innovations in art— 
first invent a name suitable for a new ‘school,’ then 
think out a number of peculiar tenets in some degree 
corresponding to the name, and finally set about enlisting 
proselytes for the new movement—was not yet in vogue. 
Mrs Siddons had ambition, talent and intelligence in a &gh 

^ In Southern's Cragecly The Fatal Marriage^ an oldj very popular play 
(dating from 1694) which Garrick had adapted to the taste of the time, and 
which now went under the name of fsabeiia. It remained one of Mrs Siddons' 
best parts. 

* It was in fact only in this connection that the word 'classic' was used. 
And yet her profile was perhaps the least ‘classic' thing about her. Both 
her nose and her chin, as Horace Walpole quite rightly remarked {Leiters^ 

3 S 7 )i were, according to Greek standards, distinctly too large. 
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dt-eree; her peculiar natural gifts, botK bodily and mental, 
eminemly fitted her to be the leader of a new development 
in her aru But, unlike Garrick in his day, fibe would 
seem to have had no distinct consciousntjss of breaking 
with the old, and initiating a new, order. 

It was reserved for her brother, John Philip, who had 
more intuition in matters of theory, more personal idiosyn^ 
cracies, but far less natural genius than his sister, to give 
clear and systematic expression to the principles of the 

new school , . . , j 

John Kemble, after leaving the Douai Seminary, had 
found considerable difficulty in making his way as an 
actor, even on the provincial stage. In spite of h>s 
culture, his handsome figure, his correct and gentlemanlike 
appearance and manners, he had no great success with 
the theatrical public. He was looked on as a somewh^ 
stiff and tedious performer— and it is undeniable that both 
then and throughout his career there w‘as justice In the 
complaint. At the same time the young man possessed 
qualities—a seriousness, partly inborn, in part acquired by 
training, an imperturbable stateliness and a plastic grace— 
that made it impossible to pass him by unnoticed. His 
very appearance and figure, which much resembled his 
sisters, seemed to mark him out in advance as a leader 
of men. He was very tall, very dark, with the same 
large nobly-cut features as Sarah Skldons, and the same 
beautiful, deep eyes. But his temperament had no spark 
ofher fire and passion. He was not without feeling, but 
his feeling found expression in diction, gesture and move¬ 
ment $0 deliberate and restrained that it often produced 
the effect of mere sluggishness; he w*as not without 
humour, but his humour was so absolutely lacking in any 
touch of nirableness, and went so ill with his solemnity 
and unchanging beauty of countenance, that it rarely 
succeeded in stirring his audience to laughter. He had 
great courage and still greater lenaciiy, and these qualities, 
harmonizing as they did with his imperturbablCj almost 
indifferent composure, were clearly those to which he ^ve 
the surest and best expression on the stage and by wnuch 
he made the strongest impression on the British public. 
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to 'ivhom just these qualities have always appealed as the 
attributes of an Ideal utau. 

At the time of his sister's second, brilliantly successful 
d^but in London, John Kemble had an engagement in 
Dublin, where he had worked his way into the front rank 
of the company at the well-known Smock Alley Theatre, 
managed by the Irishman, Daly, and was playing in an 
extensive range of parts—much too varied for his powers— 
making now a success, and again a failure. 

After her first triumphant season had brought London 
to her feet, his sister came over to Dublin and appeared 
along with him at the Smock Alley Theatre as a visiting 
star. Her visit was a success, but it would seem that there 
was no real sympathy between her and the Irish public. 
She writes about the Irish in a letter to a friend ^: 

. I like not the people either ” (she has been 
writing of the dirt and untidiness of Dublin) ; ** they are all 
ostentation and insincerity, and in their ideas of finery very 
like the French, but not so cleanly; and they not only 
apeak but think coarsely. This is in confidence ; therefore, 
your fingers on your lips, I pray. They are tenacious of 
their country to a degree of folly that is very laughable, 
and would call me the blackest of ingrates were they to 
know my sentiments of them, 1 have got a thousand 
pounds among them this sujnmcr. I always acknowledge 
myself obliged to them, but I cannot love them,” 

It is clear enough from these utterances that, while the 
public had flocked to see the newly>risen star, there was no 
real hearty liking between her and her Irish audiences; 
and it becomes still more clearly evident, from jeering news¬ 
paper articles of the time, that the solemn, severe art of the 
Kemble school was incapable—except as a momentary 
sensation—of making any real appeal to the lively, variable, 
laughter-loving Irish public. Thus, in an article combining 
mock criticism with a parody of the manager's methods of 
advertising, we read: "On Saturday, Mrs Siddons, about 
whom all the world has been talking, exposed her beautiful, 
adamantine, soft and comely person, for the first time, in 
the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley. The house was crowded 

* Mr Whailef : leuer quoted by FitigeriJd : TAi L 13^. 
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with hundreds more than it could hold, with ihous^nds of 
admiring spectators that went away without a sight ^ ■ 
Several fainted, even before the curtain drew up. , . . 1 he 
fiddlers in, the orchestra blubbered like hungry children 
crying for their bread and butter; and when the WU rang 
for the music between the acts, the tears ran from the 
bassoon player's eyes In such showers, that they choked 
the finger stops, and [made] a spout of the instrument. . . 
The briny pond in the pit was three feet deep, and the 
people that were obliged to stand upon the benches were 
in that posilioji up to their ankliES in tears. An Act o 
Parliament against her playing will certainly pa^ tor she 
has infected the volunteers, and they sit reading The Faiai 

if, crying and roaring all the time. ... 

Ileanily tired of this gibe-loving, malidous public, Mrs 
Siddons left Dublin, uking her brother with her to Drury 
Lane, where he obtained an engagement, and made his 
d^but as Hamlet—30th September 1783- 
im pressed the public by his unusually handsome face, his 
manly figure, and his great authority and restraint j and 
astonished the critics by the many new ' readings' and 
novelties of emphasis and Interpretation which his diligent 
study of the teat had enabled him to think out in this moat 
famous of all stage parts, For Kemble was not—and this 
was at once recognisied—a mere decl^atory actor, taking 
hold of a part at one end and reeling it off till he arrived at 
the other end, without much more trouble to himself than 
the mere physical exertion, and without other profit to his 
audience than that of getting through the whole of the part. 
His presentation of a character was always thoroughly 
worked out, often indeed too thoroughly, in the sense that 
the work showed too clearly, and that essentials became 
confused with inessentials owing to the too great attention 
and prominence given to the latter. 

He was Immeasurably superior to that most abhorrent 
type of actor who lives and Nourishes upon the mere 
exploitation of a handsome presence and an untiring pair 
of lungs. But as an impersonator of human beings he had 
a serious, though not very uncommon, defect—he was able 
to impersonate only one human being, to wit, liimseif, John 
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Philip Kemble. Whether his pan was that of a dusky 
Moor, a whiic-hairod old man. a ragged vagabond, or a 
dandified fine gentleman, it was always a ease of John 
Philip Kemble demonstrating to his audience how a Moor, 
an old man, a vagabond or a fine gentleman ought to live 
and move and have his being, not of these various person¬ 
ages themselves living and moving before the eyes of the 
audience. And as it happened that John Philip Kemble 
was a dignified, serious, classically handsome but some¬ 
what stiff and pedantic person, his impersonations only 
approached perfection in cases in which these qualities 
stood him in stead by harmonizing with those of the 
personages he had to represent. 

They were of course ver)' far from harmoni;tmg in the 
case of the character of Hamlet. The welter of changing 
moods, the distraction of feeling, the sudden veering shifts 
of thought, the constant attempts at self-conccahncnt under 
a mask of words and of inconsequent actions, that make the 
interpretation of the pan of Hamlet so tempting to every 
actor and so unattainable by any but the born genius—all 
this belonged to a domain forever barred and inaccessible 
to a talent so incapable of variety as Kemble's. Thus his 
Hamlet was little more than a beautiful lifeless picture; 
he moved through the part like a graceful minuet-dancer, 
who knows all the figures thoroughly and never for a 
moment loses the stately measure. Ludwig Tieck, whose 
judgment carries weight both because of his thorough 
knowledge of Shakespeare, and because as a foreigner he 
looked with fresh and impartial eyes at English theatrical 
art, says of Kemble’s Hamlet: ’ "It was above all the 
plaintive melancholy, the noble suffering in the part that 
Kemble brought out; he wept much and too often; many 
scenes, for example the scene with the players,* he spoke 

’ maU^r^ ii. 160, Tieck did tiw till iSt?, 

wh«n tht acioit imy oM- But wt can dduhi Ihai the fmds.- 

nietital cdncitption and ih« fiylc Quecudon nf iht p«rrnnB^iice ^ lie 
it wAn LbA as irhaii K«iiiblA made hit dl^bui it Drury Liha as a youn^ 

ictfir ur ii^enty-six. 

^ Kemble hid omitcid this scene on hii fint ippeirinre, pmbabEy hecause, 
as a younif bAg’iianeri he was shy of maklnjc himself the motiihpiece of saEire 
which mt^hj ant have left The withers cl laineaf hit dder cellea^ei unwmn|^ ^ 
but he vffy «oon reaiored ihe scene la hit acting veraion. 
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ex celled ily, and he moved and bore himself throughout 
with a manly dignity. But in this case, as always, hardly 
any difference was made between the lighter and the graver 
parts of the drama; and again, it was impossible to dis^ 
tinguish at any point between prose and verse. The great 
scenes of passion seemed almost insignificant; the scene 
with the Ghost at any rate produced no effect whatever, 

" At such points as the beginning of the first soliloquy : 

' O that this IM, too <(jlid Aesh would iuell,' 

Kemble draws out the ‘ O * for some seconds with a strong 
tremolo, 

“At the words ' the rugged Pyrrhus,’ where Hamlet says ; 
‘ If it live in your memory, begin at this line—let me see, 
let me see ; — 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian bea$i" — 

it is not so I —it begins with l^yrrhus—’ 
there was again * general, resounding applause throughout 
the theatre, because this casting about for the beginning of 
the speech, this lapse of memory, was expressed in such 
a natural manner. And certainly, when one has been 
listening for a considerable time to slowly-moving, monot¬ 
onously plaintive rhythms, punctuated at regular intervals 
by long pauses, it comes as an unusually effective surprise 
to hear again suddenly the natural tones of everyday life 
in the ordinary dialogue form/’ 

The English theatrical criticism of the time was fully 
alive to these and other similar objections to Kemble's 
style; and saw clearly the difference between Sarah 
Siddons' inborn tragic temperament, kindling with its 
sparks the imagination of her hearers, and John Kemble's 
dignified, elaborate manner, flowing like an even, glassy 
stream, the very negation of all impetuosity and fire. But 
on his own merits, such as they were, he too obtained 
acceptance, and in course of time acquired great influence. 
The brother and sister soon took a dominating posi¬ 
tion In the tragic repertory of the theatre; and when 

I Tiedc h^d AotkC«4 -on several occajioni that, when K«rnble for -once in a 
w*y abandoneil hit usual s^plernn scrtniininng tane and made a sudden change 
intfl everyday mode of speech, ibe tiaiuitiDii always drew loud applaufrc 
frocn ihe audienco^ 





Kcnilila H (Imifllcl, 13, |iihli KrHlb]^ 4.5 CorifiliiniiB {f. ^S>. —Jflllp Keinl4{f tLk Cardiml VVol^cy 

I^rtl Act.] 
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in 1788 Thomas King resigned the stage-management, 
Kemble, who had become a friend and ardent admirer of 
Sheridan's, succeeded to the post. King had been unable 
to get on with Sheridan, who, in his own easy-going amiable 
way, played the tyrant to his stage-manager, giving him 
much responsibility and little power, till at last King threw 
up his appointment in sheer disgust, declaring publicly that he 
had been left so completely without authority in his depart* 
ment that he " could not have a costume cleaned, or order 
a yard of imitation gold-Jace to trim it with ; things which 
it must be allowed were often badly needed.” 

John Kemble was better htted to inspire respect both 
in Sheridan and in the members of the company. There 
was about him an inborn, natural authority which fitted 
him to command. He was upright and courageous too, 
and held well-defined theories and ideas on dramatic art in 
general and the art of stage-getting in particular. It need 
not surprise us then, even if we hold his theories and 
ideas to have been faulty in themselves, that he acquired 
a position of great power and induenoe in the theatrical 
life of the time, and was able to establish hrmly a style of 
stage presentation, chiefly distinguished by a rich stateli¬ 
ness, a measured nobility, a dignified solemnity, which no 
doubt came perilously near the borders of the jfewrr 
which Voltaire considered the only inadmissible one, 
but which yet undeniably bore the stamp of seriousness 
and plastic beauty, things which had long been absent from 
the theatre. 

With Sheridan, as was inevitable in dealing with such 
a lax and unbusiness-!ike manager, he had many disagree¬ 
ments ; but though Kemble in private life, as on the stage, 
had a temperament somewhat inclined to stiffness and 
tragic gloom, Sheridan was always able to appease his 
resentment, mainly because Kemble In his heart Iiad an 
admiration not far short of idolatry for his manager's easy, 
brilliant endowments and bright, gay disposition. They 
thus managed to hold together, in spite of innumerable 
quarrels, till 1802. By that time Sheridan, who had 
gradually made it a fixed principle never willingly, and aa 
seldom as possible under compulsion, to pay what he oued, 

vj. c 
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had 'wovinded his friend so often and so deeply in money 
maiters, a specially tender point both with Kemble and his 
sister, that it became inevitable that they should part 

But in John Kemble's long reign as stage-manager of 
Drury Lane he accortiplished much towa^rda the establish- 
meni of his principles. Not much of any value was being 
written during those years in^ the higher drama, and his 
efforts were thus naturally directed mainly towards the 
production of Shakespeare- Amongst other achievements 
he placed to his credit a production of Macbeth marked by 
a great advance in appropriateness and magnificence of 
setting, which furnished his sister with one of her best and 
most admired parts in Lady Macbeth, 

Mrs Siddons' conception of this famous figure, so 
terrible in its truth—a conception which she has left on 
recortl in one of a senes of notes on her parts is especially 
interesting as embodying the true Kemble altitude towards 
art, in its striving for tne attainment of nobility, beauty, 
elevation, at any and all costs- She sees in Lady Macbeth 
first and foremost a devoted wife, loving her husband and 
loved by him, a beautiful and intelligent woman, who is 
driven to crime by ambition—on behalf of her beloved 
husband—and who, after the comnilssion of the crime, 
suffers as terribly as he from the pangs of conscience. 

It is still more interesting, however, to note that this 
strained reading of the part differs completely from the con¬ 
ception that her impulsive, temperamental genius forced 
her to carry out on the stage. All contemporary witnesses 
agree that from the very Ijeginning and throughout the 
play she presented, with fearful, appalling clearness, a 
recklessly ambitious, coldly passionate woman, without 
scruple, without remorse, without feeling for anything but 
herself, driving her husband relentlessly forward to the 
goal she has set before him. In her ver)' first scene, 
where Lady Macbeth, after the reading of Her husband’s 
letter, says: 

Otamifl tht3u an, iJid Cawdor, and ihati bt 

What thou art pron^ised/* 

she uttered the words "shall with such violent, such 
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truly terrible energy, as at once to give the key to 
the woman*5 character and to the idea of the whole 
drama. 

In the sleepwalking scene she produced a great and 
thrilling elTeet, and one quite new to the public of the day, 
since to obtain it she had the courage to break with an old 
tradition. In the text of the play the w'ell-known stage- 
direction runs' "Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper," 
The earlier representatives of the part, including the much- 
admired Mrs Pritchard,‘ had gone through the whole 
scene faithfully carrying round this 'taper' in its elegant 
candlestick, and it was looked on as a fool-hardy innova¬ 
tion, nay almost as a piece of sacrilege that might well be 
fatal to the success of the performance, when Mrs Siddons 
declared at rehearsal her intention of setting down this 
time-honoured candlestick on a table. She carried her 
point, however, thereby making possible much greater 
variety in her by-play, gaining the 'free hands' so 
necessary In this scene, and prwueing a dramatic effect 
far greater than her predecessors had attained. 

The only points in which Mrs Siddons seems to have 
followed her theoretic conception in the actual stage 
presentation of the part were her external appearance— 
her Lady Macbeth, at least in the years when she hrst 
played the part,* was a beautiful young woman, a delicate 
blonde—and a single speech, on which she herself laid 
much stress, and by which, in her view, the lady's originally 
gentle and loving disposition was unmistakably shown. 
This was the passage where Lady Macbeth says; 

Had he nol rciiciiibkd 

My father :ii he slept^ t had 

Mrs 5iddons charged this speech with a ucahb of filial 
tenderness which moved the spectators deeply, and aroused 
the critics’ warmest admiration. It is hardly necessary, 
at the present day, to point out that this is an exceedingly 
forced interpretation. 

* Cl vol. V. (Grfut Affert sjtkt Ei^HtTsth CtniuTy) p, 38I 
^ It is ccrl^ibin ihdt] m the cauTse of her long stBi£e Mrs Siddoiis 

rnrid# mmy changcf bolh Tn htr playiug aJid in the eo^tumes of herelianotcrs. 
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Another Shakespearean revival by which John Kemble 
rendered good service was his production of Henry V/lf. 
He staged it, for one thing, for the first time for many 
years, with the magnificence of mounting and of pageantry 
appropriate to a festival play written for the glorification of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and, more important still, he was able 
to extract from it a degree of dramatic beauty which had 
probably never been attained by previous performances, 
even in Shakespeare’s time. Much of his success, it is true, 
was again due to the help of his sister, whose performance 
of the unhappy Queen Katherine was perfection itself. 
The beauty and nobility, the deep grief and calm resigna¬ 
tion with which Mrs Siddons managed to inform this short 
part aroused the greatest admiration, and many considered 
her Queen Katherine as great an achievement as her Lady 
Macbeth. 

But John Kemble himself, too, found in Cardinal 
Wolsey^ one of the parts which suited his style, and which 
went far towards Justifying himself and others in believing 
that he was a great actor. He was ordinarily incapable 
of entering in imagination into a character foreign to his 
own temperament, of “ getting into its skin ” as the saying 
goes. As a contemporary critic “ wittily said of him : 

“He is chiefly afraid of being contaminated by too 
close an identity with the characters he represents. . . . 
He endeavours to raise Nature to the dignity of his own 
person and demeanour, and declines, with a graceful smile 
and a wave of the hand, the ordinary services she might do 
him.”® 

But the qualities and feelings which characterize the 
part of Cardinal Wolsey — sacerdotalism, authority, self- 
mastery, and later, plaintive grief and manly resignation— 
were all well within Kemble’s range of expression, and he 
produced a powerful effect in this r6le, which has ever since 
been a favourite one with all prominent character actors, 

> He did not, however, himself take the part when he first produced 
/lenry VIIL 

» WiUiam Hazlitt (i77^‘iS3o), an excellent essayist and criuc, whose 
penetrating judgment of literature and the stage had no small influence and 
importance. 

* Wiliiam Hazlitt; A View of the English Stage^ p. 284. 
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whereas before Kemble's time it had been comparativeijr 
neglected, 

Ludwig Tieck, who saw Kemble as Cardinal Wolsey. no 
doubt on one of the last occasions on which he played the 
parr, writes of his performance: 

“ My ear had at last become more accustomed to this 
extremely deliberate, plaintive style of declamation, and as 
most of the characters, particularly the King, spoke much 
more qttickly, and as, moreover, this tone of solemnity was 
much more defensible in the case of the old Cardinal, the 
general effect produced by the performance was just and 
satisfactory, 

“ This evening Kemble showed himself a truly great 
artist, particularly In the scene after his fall, in which 
the nobles assembled round him rejoice in his misfortunes, 
and he, still unbowed and haughty in his sorrow, speaks 
out his whole mind to them. This figure, majestic in the 
depths of grief, this heart already brwen, but rising once 
more in all its strength above the malice of his enemies, 
this trembling voice, regaining, after a hard struggle, its 
hrm manly tones,—all inis was incomparably fine and of 
the utmost completeness and excellence/'' 

It was the so-called' Roman' parts, however, that were 
best of all suited to John Kemble s peculiar gifts. Roman, 
or pseudo-Roman, classicism was coming more and more 
into fashion in literature, in painting, even in dress and the 
style of wearing the hair. Ann about the time when 
Talma, with youthhil ardour and the assurance of eenius, 
was forcing through to victory on the French stage, despite 
the horror of the old soci^taires, his new vision of the 
pictorial and plastic in dramatic art, John Kemble, a some¬ 
what older nian, in his heavier and more deliberate but 
equally pertinacious fashion, was brining the same theories 
to the front in England. The classic style, however, had 
a longer reign before it, and was of greater permaneni 
importance, in France than in England, the French national 
genius having more kinship with the Roman spirit, and 
more inclination to declamatory pathos, than the English, 
which is more apt to wander in the winding wood-paths of 
* Ludwig Ticck : Waiter, iL 153 
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romance than co follow the parallel straight lines of 

classicism. , . . . 

Meanwhile the new methods acted m both countries as 
a reviving force ofs the classical drama of the eighteenth 
century, and by their introduction of some approach to 
correctness in Roman costume, and of statuesque attitude 
and bearingi aroused a sense of historical colour which had 
hitheno been completely lacking on the stage, as in pictorial 


art. 


Kemble had all the physical, and many of the mental 
and spiritual qualities suited to this new style of an. 
He looked magnificent in a Roman toga, and had all the 
dignity and force suited to th^ costume. It is thus with 
parts like Addison^s Cato and Coriolanus that his name 
and fame arc especially connected. He was much admired 
in particular as Coriolanus, and he himself loved this part 
above all others. It should be remarked, however, that 
he did not present unaduliernted Shakespeare^s drama. 
thr ough which plays SO vigorously the fieriest blood of 
the Renaissance, but a twice-diluted version, compounded 
of James Thomson's heroic tragedy of the same name, 
produced in 1746, and a rehash concocted by Kemble him¬ 
self and the prompter. Wrighton/ and entitled Corioiattus, 
or Tie Matron, a Tragedy Altered from Shakespeare 

and Tkmtsott ( 178 ^). 

Thus the Kemble school marched on, borne victorious! y 
Ibrward by Mrs Siddons' commanding genius and John 
Kemble s persevering energy, supported by a Court other¬ 
wise uninterested in the stage, and by the world of fashion, 
and enlisting many recruits, most of them, however, from 
among the numerous members of the Kemble family itself. 

Of these Charles Kemble,® a much younger brother, 
displayed most talent and had the most successful career. 
He had more lightness of touch than his brother John, to 
whom he gave efficient support by his playing in, 
secondary tragic rbles. He was best, however, in high 

■ n b iTie Biij^rap/iia Dmutatiax fii. 139) which tovs crime to tba 

I lie md K^mbte it 

his £eircive!ll perlortni^Tice on c|yittiiig the stsige. 

■ Chsirtn Kembk wll5 botn in *nd died tft 185^ : his d^but At Drury 
Lajit ti>ok itid April 1794.^ -anLd he retired in l 8|64 
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comedy parts, his Mercutio and Petruchio especially being 
much praised. But even better than he was his wife, 
Maria Theresia de Camp, born in Vienna, of French 
parents, but brought up in England, at first as a dancer, 
in which capacity she had the somewhat doubtful honour 
of attracting the interest of the Prince of Wales, later 
George IV., who obtained an engagement for her at a 
‘ legitimate ’ theatre. She applied herself with great energy 
to mastering the English language, and became in time 
an exceedingly engaging actress, and even a popular 
authoress. 

This couple again had two daughters, who both went 
on the stage; one, Adelaide, becoming a singer, while the 
other, Fanny (Frances) Kemble, rose to fame as a tragic 
actress.^ 

The brother next to John Philip, Stephen Kemble, was 
also both himself an actor and married to an actress. Miss 
Satchell. He by no means resembled his two brothers In 
respectability and correctness of life and manners, being 
rather the typical dissolute strolling player. His greatest 
title to renown as an actor was that he was able to play 
Falstaff without stuffing. 

Two of the sisters, Frances (Fanny)—not to be confused 
with the niece—and Elizabeth, were also on the stage, the 
latter being married to an actor and manager, Whitlock, 
the former to the dramatic critic, Twiss, They were such 
exceedingly poor actresses that not even Mrs Siddons’ and 
John Kemble’s united authority and influence could induce 
the public to believe in their t^ent. 

To complete the lengthy catalogue of this band of 
brothers and sisters, brothers- and sisters-in-law and their 
children, we must add John Kemble’s wife (nee Hopkins),* 
previously the wife of the mad actor Brereton ; and also Mrs 
Siddons' son. 

Surrounded by this family body-guard, and by a faithful 
troop of adherents both in ‘ the profession ’ and among the 
public, the Kemble school marched forward almost un- 

' Miss Fanny Kemble afterwards became Mrs Butler, and was known by 
that name also, both as actress, reciter and authoress. 

* See above, p. 15* 
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opposed to power, honour and riches, dominating the 
iheatrical world from the day of Mrs Siddons first cont|uest 
of London, till the hour when, full of years and honour, she 
finally retired from the stage. 


U 

The new Dmr^ tinder Sheridaii—Exlernal Cnndtllona—LvghlLng and 

Precautions against Fire— Tlie Fire— Sbcridw in Farbiment —The hnai 

Drury Lane. 

The external conditions of the theatre were very greatly 
iriodificd during the period dealt with in the preceding 
chapter, and tne modifications had important effects on 
the methods of theatrical art and on iheairical life in general. 

The old Drury Lane of Garrick’s day was a very large 
theatre, in reality too large to suit the spoken drama. It 
held 2000 ^ctators, or about 400 more than, for example, 
the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. Yet as time went on 
Sheridan began to regard it as rather out of date and 
inadequate, particularly for the production of the great 
spectacular pieces and pantomimes, which he had recourse 
to more and more, alongside of his legitimate artistic produc¬ 
tions, partly because he thought such measures necessary in 
order to attract the public in greater numbers, partly in order 
to make head against the competition ol Covent Garden. 

Accordingly in 1791 he pulled down the old playhouse, 
and three years after, a new, enormous Drury Lane, 
erected ai very great expense, was ready, and he was able 
to open it on the 12tb March 1794. 

The new theatre was the second largest in Europe; 
only the San Carlo in Naples surpassed it, while I^ Scala 
in Milan was about the same size. It held 3611 spectators, 
and even at the comparatively low prices charged, the 
receipts from a full house were The proscenium 

opening was 43 feet wide and 38 feet high, the height 
of the auditorium from floor to ceiling was 56 f«t. 

The enormous size of the stage had serious disadvan* 
tages, to remedy which various measures were resorted 

• H. BarlQi) Baker: Tkt I^nd^n Stagt, lu Histary amt T^adiUnMi, I 97. 
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10. The present device of an adjustable proscenium, per¬ 
mitting the width of the stage to be reduced or increased 
according to circumstances, was then unknown. The plan 
adopted was to utilize for the most important scenes the 
portion of the stage ^ between the two proscenium walls, 
which in the English theatre extended a considerable 
distance backward from the footlights.* This was facili¬ 
tated by the existence of two large doors, one in each 
proscenium wall, which could be used for entrances and 
exits. For example, in the third Act of Hamlet the Ghost 
entered by one of these doors and moved across the wide 
stage obliquely towards the background. By this nueans 
there was provided, as it were, a separate rostrum or speak¬ 
ing stage, apart from the space occupied by the actual 
scene-picture, where the figures of the actors w'ould have 
been dwarfed and their voices would have been indistinct 
and inaudible, not only because of the vastness of the 
theatre, but also because, the art of plastic scenic construc¬ 
tion being as yet unknown, the scenery was composed of 
open canvas wings, borders of painted drapery, and fiimsy 
back-fiats.' Amid all this loose, open canvas scenery 
the voices of the actors were lost. Accordingly, when¬ 
ever possible, important scenes of dialogue w'ere thrown 
forward, between the solid proscenium walls, where the 
players could be seen and heard, while the back-stage form¬ 
ing the actual picture was used as a rule only for entrances 
and exits, for crowds, or such scenes as absolutely required 
the aid of scenery in order to produce their due eflfect. 

The lighting arrangements had now been considerably 
improved. While in the old Drury Lane Theatre the 
st2^c was lighted by six chandeliers, each having twelve 
candles In brass sockets,* and by a row of oil lamps as 
footlights (an innovation of Garrick^s), things had now 
progressed so far that the sources of ilhimination were 

^ Knpwia u aproiL^ (Trans. noL-t) 

’ This M^D^emenc siiU In Cftitain old or Dld-fiishitnic^ such 

ai the Copenhagen Roy^il TTieatnt Hur ihe dKsra in the prospeniniii waits 
wer& a specially English fciiurei whlchp so far ai known, was nol ^Is^ 

where. 

* See Tate Wilkinson: jj- The chandeliers of cotuse hung 

down amidst the fcenery* 
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everywhere hidden behind the wings and borders, and the 
only remains of the old system of lighting were a pair of 
magnificent drop-chandcUers In the proscenium. 

With a conservatism which in this instance was most 
salutary, the constructors of the new theatre forbore to 
adopt that ugly device, so destructive of illusion, known as 
the prompter's box. vrhich hatl been introduced every¬ 
where outside England. In the theatre of Shakespeare's 
time such an arrangement would of course have been an 
impossibility, and* as far as can he gathered, it has never 
In later times been introduced on the English stage. The 
prompter with his book was—and is—placed in the wings 
on the right-hand side (with reference to the spectators), 
which was accordingly called at Drury Lane the P.S. (the 
prompter's side),‘ while the left-hand side was the O. K 
(opposite to the prompter). 

As regards the actual stage-setting, it had hitherto 
been very unusual, except in the case of great productions 
of spectacular pantomime, to provide new scenery for new 
plays or productions. The theatres contented themselves 
with a small collection of stock scenes; one or two rooms, 
a large hall, a wood, a street, which w'ere used in every 
production in turn.* All this was now changed; special 
scenery was painted for almost every new piece, and for 
the first time people began to talk more about the staging 
of a piece than about the piece itself or the actual perform¬ 
ance. So it was in the case of the first performance ’ at 
the new Drury Lane, when Macbeth was produced by 
John Kemble in a setting which, according to the standard 
of the time, was of extraordinary magnificence. All the 

^ Siiniliifjy in ihc CDpcnhayeii R{>yal Theatre^ lo avnid t^nrusion hetween 
fijjht and she right (from the tp^siinirs) is caHed D S, [Todies' 

Sidt'-the ri>r the Ladica'in-waitinif iin ihsit iidej, while the other ii 

called K+S. (Kings Side—hijm the Royal Bdk)* 

■ " There Tnic Wilkinson tells us iv, 91 iry.X "on^ loene v 

Cofvent Garden used from 1^47 to this d.ty " (T790) "which ha* wln^s and 
Halt of Spanish fiyure^ at full Icnphp ajid two fr>ldiny doors in the middles—I 
never those wings slide on but 1 r«e] as if seeing tuy very old acquaintance 
unev^Eedty." 

^ The the^ire was opened to the public for the first time, as stated abow. 
On the mh March (791- this occasion h ^elecdoii from Handel's 
Omoi io^ was performed. The firsi dramatic petfurmance took place on the 
list April, 
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world was talking^ of the marvellous banquet-scene, such 
of them at least as were not too busy discussing the new 
arrangements for the prevention of fire, which indeed were 
practically exhibited to the public in very effective fashion. 

Before the play began Miss Farren spoke a Prologue, 
in which she dwelt upon the various excellences of the 
new playhouse, and declared in particular that in future no 
outbreak of fire need cause disturbance or anxiety, as there 
were at command streams of water amply sufficient to 
extinguish any 6red The curtain then rose and discovered 
the stage converted into a large lake, on which a man in a 
boat was rowing about, while into it from the background 
tumbled a rushing waterfall. An iron curtain then de¬ 
scended and w'as subjected to a vigorous hammering to 
prove that it was genuine. 

In spite of this confident defiance to the Spirits of Fire, 
not more than fifteen years had passed before the magni¬ 
ficent theatre was a smoking heap of ruins. It was burnt 
down on the 24th February 1809, while its Manager was 
in the House of Commons taking part in a debate on the 
conduct of the war in Spain.- The glare of the fire shone 
in through the windows of the House, and the speakers 
were frequently interrupted by the shouts of*' Fire" outside. 
Sheridan had been informed of what was happening, but 
he remained sitting calmly In hia place, and merely 
whispered across the table to a friend that Drury Lane 
was burning, Lord Temple then rose and moved that 
the debate be adjourned, on account of the great mis¬ 
fortune which ilireatened an Honble, Member of the 
House. But Sheridan replied that "whatever might be 
the extent of the individutd calamit]^ he did not consider 
it of a nature to interrupt their proceedings on so great a 
national question On which the debate was continued 

* The very ravAgei of fire ivc 

For h^vo wherem'iLhal la pat it out ; 

In ample rciervoira our firm Tcli&ncc, 

Where AtreAins set eonfiagration sit dcfiiuice.^ 

Prohgui at the opening of Drury LAne^ lisi Apnt i79^r Quoted by Slrton 
riaker : TA^ i. 98. 

* Where Wellingcon fighling Napoleon's irmic^ led by Masiuna. 

* quoted by \\\ Fnser Rea, SAtrfiftmr Li. ty|. 
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till half-past two in the morning, while Sheridan's theatre 
was burning lo the ground. 

It proved indeed a great misfortune for Sheridan, inas¬ 
much as the result of the fire was to exclude him for good 
and all from theatrical management. Me could not raise 
money to rebuild Drury Lane. His conduct of the 
hnanccs of the theatre had been so notoriously bad, that it 
was now clear to everyone how Impossible it was to entrust 
him with the management of a great, economically risky, 
undertaking ; and on the artistic side things had not been 
much better. 

As long as Kemble retained the management of the 
sta^e a certain level of artistic propriety had been steadily 
mamtained. But John Kemble and Mrs Siddons with 
their following had left him in iSoa. And, left to himself, 
and driven on by the constant craving for ‘successes' 
that would at least supply funds for his private needs, he 
had recourse to ever lower and lower forms of entertain¬ 
ment, at last (like the Duke of Weimar, but unlike Goethe), 
not even disdaining the assistance of four-footed artists in 
attracting the public to his theatre. Thus in 1803 he 
produced Reynolds’ Caravan, in which 'serio-comic 
romantic drama' a Newfoundland dog played a leading 
part, and in which the most thrilling situation occurred 
when the faithful animal, answering to the name of Carlo, 
leaped into a waterfall of real water—.supplied from the 
fire-engine—and rescued a child, whom the villain, from 
the child's mother’s rejection of his wicked 
advances, had flung into the w'ater from a cliff. "Never 
did Garrick or Betterton . . . obtain louder plaudits than 
this four-footed actor from Newfoundland during a long 
run of the piece."' 

Aecordin^y Sheridan was given no share in the new 
I^ury Lane Theatre, though he made the most strenuous 
cftbrLs to niisc niioiricy, It was ^ brewer nametl S^muol 
Whitbr^d who raised by subscription the immense 
of tbc cost of rebuilding the3.tre 

in its foufLh and final form,^ It was opened on the 

* Drury Lane Ttitatre dit« from ; it was burni down only nine yuis 
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toth October 1S12, under the artistic direction of the 
dramatist Samuel James Arnold^* and Sheridan was forced 
to retire from the held, a mined man. The last years 
of his life were passed in a perpetual struggle with his 
creditors. But it is clear that his daily life was untouched 
by actual want, and he certainly had no reason to envy the 
new managers of his old theatre, Samuel Whitbread, the 
rich brewer, committed suicide two years later, worn out 
by the hopeless struggle to make the working of the over* 
capitalized theatre pay. Though the new theatre was a 
good deal smaller than the one destroyed by the fire, it was 
yet found Impossible to fill it, even in the first year, which 
ended with a large deficit. A regular committee of‘noble¬ 
men and gentlemen,* who had invested money in the 
enterprise, took it on themselves to interfere in the ordinary 
working of the theatre, and naturally, as is always the case 
with such committees, reduced the management to an 
indescribable state of confusion and disorder. In short, 
the state of the new Drury Lane threatened to be even 
worse than that of the old. 


ni 


John Keinble^iii Management of Covem Frederick CtMlce— 

Drink and R^^mantTcEsm^Coake ind Kemble. 


Meanwhile John Kemble, after he and his whole family 
had left Sheridan, had taken over the artistic management 
of Cnvent Garden, in which he acquired at the same time 
a considerable proprietary share,® He began his manage¬ 
ment in the season i &03-4,* supported by his sister, Mrs 


lAtfer (1672)1 ADd vras rebttUt, And renpened in 1674. This wus the th-EAm 
puU«d down by Slicifidan- Th« e^jclsiinu ihcatrE ia the nne baih by Whitbread^ 
uid has undErgane r\o esseniial mtidificaiianr ll% anmngcTncniSf equipment, 
ETC-, were imkated from thoitfi of The great theatK at Bordeaux, which was then 
considered one of ihe handsomest in Euro^ 

^ Amoldf who was a son of The weLbknnwn musician^ Arnold, had 
previousty been manaf^er a( the [.yceum, a summer Lfaeatrc where opera woj 
perfamied. He was the author of a number ufliKht playSf of wbicb uac (Sfan 
and was perforated at the Panioh Koyal Theatre in JE^J- 

* Tbe cMer proprietor was Thomaa Harris, who was likewise 6 aancla 1 


minagen 

■ In the intermediate year- 


-bttween 


leaviajf Drury Lone and taking over 
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Siddons, and his brother Charles, and immediately gave a 
new direction to the activities of the theatre. No less than 
eleven of Shakespeare’s best plays were produced in this 
first season, besides several modern plays of the emotional 
sort then so popular, such as Kotzebue’s Pizarro and 
Menscltenhasz und Reue (called in E ngland The Stranger), 
the colossal success of which is as incomprehensible to us 
as the ‘ world-successes ’ of the present day will doubtless 
be a hundred years hence. 

His management seems on the whole to have been 
both prudent and energetic, and Covent Garden in the 
years that followed became incontestably the leading 
theatre. Though he and his sister were naturally the 
most prominent members of the company, he yet found 
room for the artists who had belonged to the theatre 
before he joined it, and even made over some of his 
principal parts to them when they seemed to him to fit 
them. 

Among the forces he found at his disposal special 
mention should be made of George Frederick Cooke. He 
and John Philip Kemble were as opposite as fire and 
w'ater. Though belonging to the same generation,^ they 
differed as completely in every respect, in their views of 
their art, in life and conduct, as if they represented two 
different periods, as indeed, in the inner and spiritual 
sense, they actually did. 

As Henderson was the last of Garrick’s school, so 
Cooke must be regarded as the precursor of Kean. 

With Cooke there appears on the stage for the first 
time the strain of wildness, nay almost of madness, which 
is the mark of romanticism in theatrical art; a wildness in 
many cases inflamed by unbridled indulgence in strong 
drink—^not the ordinary convivial tippling which has been 
usual with a certain class of comic actors and has brought 
forth many alcohol-inspired drolleries, but a shattering, 


Covent Garden—John Kemble made an extensive tour abroad, through France 
and Spain, He was much f^ted, in Paris particularly by Jhis great fellow-artist 
Talma, ^ough his journey was not tbe triumphal progress that Garrick's in his 
time had been. r r ^ 


within a year of the same age, Cooke was born in I 75 ^» 
Kemble the year after. But while Cooke died in i8i i, Kemble lived on till 1826. 



tS.—Cijveni Garden TheaUt aljuul 1770. 



19,—Cooki: as Ricbard 111. 
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reckless use of stimulants, often driving its victim to the 
verge of madness, while raising him at moments to dizzy 
heights of imaginative creation. 

It was a hard-drinking time all round, especially in Eng¬ 
land. Authors, men of science, learned jurists, statesmen, 
artists, clergymen and princely personages, each and all 
consumed many bottles of wine daily; William Pitt would 
often put away his four bottles of heady port before going 
down to the House of Commons to make one of the 
finished, masterly speeches for which he was famous; it 
was an unknown thing for Sheridan to be sober when he 
came down to the theatre in the evening; even the correct 
3 n<i dignified John Kemble had a great liking for a good 
drinking bout. But this vigorous, systematic consumption 
of great quantities of good wine was not to be looked on 
as anything in the nature of debauchery. It was a good 
old custom, to which it behoved a gentleman to conform, 
and which indeed does not seem to have injured either the 
health or the power of work of the strong-constitutioned 
gentlemen who conformed to it. 

The drinking indulged in by the Romantics, on the 
other hand, was of a quite different sort. They drank, just 
as in some cases they smoked opium or chewed hashish, to 
intoxicate themselves, to deaden the pains of life, to escape 
from reality into a fantastic dreamland. 

It was in this fashion that Cooke, and Kean after him, 
drank. In one of his diaries Cooke writes about himself: 
“To use a strange expression, I am sometimes in a kind 
of mental intoxication; some, I believe, would call it 
insanity. I believe it is allied to it. I then can imagine 
myself in strange situations and strange places. This 
humour, whatever it is, comes uninvited, but it is never¬ 
theless easily dispelled,—at least, generally so. When 
it cannot be dispelled, it must, of course, become madness." 

Cooke never became the man his powers should have 
made him. He was well on in life—forty-four years old— 
when, after a long, agitated career in the provinces, he 
obtained a permanent engagement in London, and by 
this time he was already so deeply sunk in habitual 
drunkenness that he was an extremely precarious support 
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for his theatre. He would sometimes appear at a perform¬ 
ance—even a first performance—so drunk that he could 
neither speak, stand, nor walk. Sometimes he would 
suddenly and utterly vanish from the visible world for 
a considerable time, and would then as suddenly reappear 
from his subterranean haunts with a frank confession 
and apology to the public, who would always forgive 
him. 

The fact was that, in spite of these fatal weaknesses, 
he was capable, for brief moments, of striking out such 
powerful and passionate flashes of art, of presenting such 
glimpses into a wild, distracted human soul, that the 
current correct, solemnly classic style of acting paled, 
and seemed flaccid and chilly, in comparison. “He did 
not play many parts well,” it has been said,^ “ but those 
he did play well he played better than anyone else. But 
dissipation marred his vast powers even in these.” 

In 1800, when Cooke appeared at Covent Garden in 
Richard III., John Philip Kemble was playing the same 
part at Drury Lane, and there arose between the two 
a contest similar to that between Quin and Garrick® in 
an earlier generation. Here again the artist of genius, 
in league with nature, won a victory over the polished, 
artificial declaimer. Unlike Garrick, however, Cooke was 
incapable, for lack of continuity of talent, of maintaining 
and confirming his victory. His genius was like a blazing 
fire of straw, dying down as quickly as it flared up; it 
could not hold its own in the long run against John 
Kemble's steady, calmly-burning waxen taper. 

Naturally enough, Cooke felt a hearty hatred for 
Kemble, though he was artist enough to admit that 
Kemble's restrained and impressive art was superior to 
his own in many characters. Thus when Kemble took 
over the management of Covent Garden it was a severe 
blow to Cooke, who expected the worst from his rival. 
In this respect, however, he found himself mistaken. 
Kemble treated him well and even generously, letting 
him play the parts he had made his own and retain the 

> Dr Doran’s of (he English Stage, ed. R. W. Lowe, iii. 230. 

See vol. V, \Grmi Actors of the Eigkfeenih Century), pp. 381-3 and 391-4* 
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position Jr the company to which he was entitled But 
it was impossible that there should be any real sympathy 
between them. Coolte saw only treaeherons cunninj^ 
in Kemble's considerate treatment of him, and was in the 
habit, when drunk, of abusing ‘ Black jack,' as he called 
him, like a pickpocket. What probably irritated Kemble 
even more was that Cooke, when they were playing 
together—^as, for example, in Othello*—was given to 
upsetting his pedantically pondered, prearranged ‘busU 
ness' by sudden and brilliant extempore strokes, which 
annoyed and embarrassed Kemble as much as they 
enraptured the audience. 

An association of this kind could not, in the nature 
of things, last very long. After a career, frequently in¬ 
terrupted, of less than ten years in London, Cooke ivent 
to America, where at first he made an immense success,® 
and seemed in a fair way to win renown and riches as 
the leading actor in the country. But his ungovernable 
passion for drink, combined with his immense contempt 
for * the Yankees,’ a contempt he took no pains to conceal, 
and which sometimes found the most fantastic expression, 
ruined these prospects, and he died in poverty and wretched¬ 
ness only two years later (iSis), In his last years he 
composed a series of moral and religious ‘thoughts,' 
si^ecially directed against the vice of drunkenness. 

Cooke's disappearance marked the suppression of the 
first attempts ot Romanticism, as yet unconscious of its 
powers, to revolt against the ruling Classical school. 
Edmund Kean, the victorious hero of the Romantic move¬ 
ment, whose fate resembled Cooke's in many ways, had 
evidently a deep feeling of kinship with his unfortunate fore¬ 
runner. During his tour in America in iSai, when Cooke 
was already fotg^otten, Kean erected a handsome monument 
to his memory in St Paul's Church, New York. 

* Keinhie OiheHo ; Cooke, la^o. 

^ H* first ap|>eared in New Yorkj and November 
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The Art of Mrs Siddons—The new Covent Garden—The ' O. P/ Riots— 
Last years of Mrs Siddons and John Kemble* 


Mrs Siddons was forty-eight years old when, along with 
her brother, she left Drury Lane and went over to 
Covent Garden Theatre. She was thus past the age 
when an actress is at her best, and the most important 
part of her artistic career lay behind her. None the less 
she was still, beyond dispute, the first tragic actress in 
England, and any theatre of whose company she was for 
the time a member became, in virtue of her name and 
of her noble art, the leading theatre of the day. The 
English stage has never been remarkably rich in great 
tragic actresses, and Mrs Siddons in her time had no 
rivals* worth mentioning in tragedy and serious drama. 
She app^red therefore to her contemporaries, as she still 
appears in history, as the complete, the ideal embodiment 
ot tragic art, and it was not without reason that Joshua 
Reynolds, doubtless with deliberate intention, represented 
her, in his famous picture, as the Tragic Muse, or that in 
these latter days a monument has been erected to her 
in London,® probably the first and hitherto the only 
statue of an actress that has ever been erected in a public 
place. 

The effect produced by her on the public and on her 
fellow-actors was of the immediate and irresistible kind that 
can only be created by a strongly-marked and vigorous 
personality. While there were marked differences of 
opinion about Kemble’s art, which found at least as many 
opponents as adherents, the wonderful power which invested, 
like an atmosphere, every appearance of Sarah Siddons on 
the stage, was uncontested and incontestable, though she 
was of course exposed, no less than others, to malicious 


however, have been such a rival had 
at (Ks K (.»*' when Mrs Siddons, a much vounger woman, was 

ore^elassic^ivle ^ Cravrford was an able actress in the old, 

the fJmou* mailed, first to the actor Dancer, next to 

than herself * nval, and lastly to Crawford, a man much younger 

® In Paddington, where she died- 
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and envious criticisms by colleagues and professional 
critics. 

To the powerful effect produced by the mere appearance 
on the stage of this remarkable personality, a younger 
fellow-artist, George Bartley, * gives very vivid testimony, 
When quite a young man he acted with Mrs Siddons in a 
very tedious tragedy by Dr Thomas Franklin, entitled 
The Earlcf War\mk, in which she appeared as Margaret 
of Anjou, while Bartley played the youthful Edward IV. 
The situation in the scene described by him is as follows ; 

The Earl of Warwick has taken prisoner Margaret of 
Anjou and her son, and King Edward is^ expecting 
Warwick to appear before him and recount his triumph. 
But, in place of Warwick, Margaret of Anjou appears, 
having succeeded in surprising and killing the Earl, just as 
he was bending in triumph over her son. Neither King 
Edward nor the audience knows that this has happened. 
Bartley goes on to describe the scene thus : 

“ The scene had a large archway, in the centre, at the 
back of the stage. She (hirs Siddons) was preceded by 
four guards, who advanced rapidly through the archway, 
and divided, two and two on each side, leaving the opening 
quite clear Instantly, on their separating, the giantess 
burst upon the view, and stood in the centre of the arch 
motionless. So electrifying was the unexpected impression, 
that I stood for a moment breathless. But the effect ex¬ 
tended beyond me ; the audience had full participation of 
its power ; and the continued applauses that followed gave 
me time to recover and speculate upon the manner in 
which such an extraordinary effect had been made. 1 
could not but gaze upon her attentively. Her head was 
erect, and the fire of her brilliant eyes darted directly upon 
mine. Her wrists were bound with chains, which hung 
suspended from her arms, that were dropped loosely 

* C. \v. Bai tl«y ((ySai?)- jSjSj, ton of ihe feos-keeper oX the Batb TltesUc, 
beran hit career in th* '^uvejitk l»d,' piayinff Orlando on the ocCAtion or hi* 
d£butiit bniry Une (iBoi), but lawr went over lo the line of wioic oM men, 
etc., ID wtliich he made hii chief tiiccteses- He was suisc-mnnaiier at Covenl 
Garden frotn 1819 for a number of years, and did not retire UU mi. He stale* 
that the petformance he desenbe* look place in iSmy or la Mrs Siddons was 
thus fifty-fhur or fifty.five yestS old, {Tran*, note ) 
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on each side; nor had she, on her entrance, used any 
action beyond her tapid walk and sudden slop, within the 
extensive archway, which she really seemed to fill. This, 
with the Hashing eye, and fine smile of appalling triumph 
which overspread her magnificent features, constituted all 
the effort which usually produced an effect upon actors and 
audieiKC never surpassed, if ever equalled” 

Practically all witnesses are in agreement as to the 
immediate, thrilling effect which Mrs Siddons, by the 
dramatic power of her personality, was able to produce by 
her mere appearance on the 5t;^e. Washington Irving, 
for example, who saw the famous actress when he was a 
young man fresh from America, uninfluenced by precon* 
ceived enthusiasm or traditional piety, writes about her 
thus ' 

“Were I to indulge without reserve in my praises of 
Mrs Siddons, I am afraid you would think them hyper* 
bolicaL What a wonderful woman! The very first time 
I saw her perform I was struck with admiration. It was 
in the part of Calista.* Her looks, her voice, her gestures, 
delighted me She penetrated in a moment to my heart. 
She fro^e and melted it by turns; a glance of her eye, a 
start, an exclamation, thrilled though my whole frame. 
The more 1 see her, the more I admire her, I hardly 
breathe while she is gn the stage. She works up my 
feelings till 1 am like a mere child. And yet this woman 
is old, and has lost all elegance of figure: think then 
what must be her powers, that she can delight and astonish 
even in the characters of Calista and Belvidera.® 

" In person Mrs Siddons is not unlike her sister Mrs 
Whitlock," for she has latterly outgrown in size the limits 
even isdembonpoint. I even think there is some similarity 
in their countenances, though that of Mrs Siddons is in¬ 
finitely superior. It is in fact the very index of her mind, 

* In Rowc‘4 The fiiiVant af th* Etiosi papulJdT 

of ihe oirter it ’v.'cni ih^ ruundsi u! the Europc.^n theiiiits in a Yariftty 

of adaptations. 

* In Tho*, Pmer-intf. Ilotli these parti aro of yiiiiis^ 

lierotnes- 

^ K^tnblefc who bod gone lo America with bot ha'&b.ind^ the 

ihoatrica I in^n.t^e r W hitloct- 1 rvi ng had her in America, H he afterwa rds 
resurntd to Londoti, where she appeared nt Drury Lane* but without success. 
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and in its mutable transitions may be read iho^ nitre 
gradations of passion that language is inadequat e to express. 

" In dignity and grace she is no way Inferior to Kemble, 
and they never appear to better advantage than when 
acting together. 

“What Mrs Siddons may have been when she had the 
advantages of youth and form, 1 cannot say ] but It appears 
to me that her performance at present leaves room to wish 
for nothing more. Age has planted no visible wrinkles on 
her brow, and it is only by the practice and experience of 
years that she has been enabled to attain her present con¬ 
summate excellence." 

Mr« Siddons, of course, played all the important female 
characters, as well as a number of unimportant ones, in 
the English tragic repertory of the time, Bui she did not 
confine herself to these. She was not afraid to undertake 
gay, lively characters, like Beatrice in MtuA Add ahont 
Nothing, and even seems to have felt a certain preference 
for such parts, a preference by no means shared by her 
audiences. While in tragedy she had no competitors 
whom she could not crush and extinguish with the 
greatest case—as she extinguished Mrs Crawford, who 
before her appearance had been so much admired— 
the weight of her style, her seriousness, her lofty beauty, 
all hindered rather than helped her in lighter passages. 
Even the young heroine-lovers' parts were not particularly 
well suited to her temperament, so Insensible to erotic 
feeling; and in these, as in gay and lively roles, she 
had to yield the palm to actresses in other respects by 
no means her superiors, such as the beautiful, elegant Miss 
Farren and the petite and joyous Mrs Jordan.’ In her 

/JwdaD vf 3 ,% not tbii aclrcsb s real naniCp bai a nickusirte giveii 

ty Tate Wilkbaon, the Ktralliog rnanugcTi t&lheyoLiihful Dorothy 
when she joined his companr after crossing the wAier from Irflano 
toe firtt time, a& the Jews crossed the river Jordan. She was the 
^uHhier of an acTress, Miiia Piiiil]ps j the father bebj ii Captam Blapd 
A.fter i^lnyin^ in th# provijices she was engaged, when m her twenlj'-fouith year 
(she in 1762!, as a sort of understudy to Mrs Siddens at Dniry 

lo the Serious drama^ however^ she never made any markr whereas In comedy 
loon acquired; ekiraordinuty popularity, f-ess 
Wit plumper and lully as allractive± she became the acknowledged daiimg “ 
ihe public in the ro^pjish young msrry Eoubrette pansj which 

^soiside Mrs SiddonsMine- Apar? from her charmmp Salent as an aeSress she 
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somewhat uniform repertory Lady Macbeth and Queen 
Katherine always shone out as the summits of her achieve¬ 
ment, amid the tear-compelling heroines’ parts, only 
raised into importance by her genius, such as Isabella in 
Southern’s tragedy, Mrs Beverley in Edward Moore’s 
Gambler, Belvidera in Otway's Venice Preserved, and Calista. 

Mrs Siddons’ private life was an uneventful one, un¬ 
disturbed by emotional or economic vicissitudes. In this 
respect, too, she was a great contrast to her predecessors 
and contemporaries in the theatre. Since the days of 
Charles II, and the merry Nell Gwynn, the reigning 
London actresses had usually been of the race of glorified 
courtesans, leading a life of varied amorous adventure, 
setting the standard of fashion and elegance, mistresses of 
political salons frequented by the first men of the time, dissi¬ 
pating princely fortunes, and sometimes, when their physical 
charms had vanished, and the fortunes with them, ending 
their lives in a debtor’s prison or the poorhouse —unless 
they had gained the lifelong protection of some great man 
by a more or less morganatic marriage. Such were the 
careers of Miss Bellamy, Mrs Abington, Mrs Robinson— 
the youthful Prince of Wales’s beautiful ‘Perdita’— such, 
though of a less ignoble cast, were those of Miss Barren 
and Mrs Jordan. 

Sarah Siddons, on the contrary, lived in peaceful 
domesticity with her handsome, insignificant husband, 
amassed methodically by her work as an artist a consider¬ 
able fortune, was a favourite at Court, where she appeared, 
not as the declared mistress of a Royal Prince, but as a 
reader to virtuous princesses, was sought by the greatest 
of the land, not for her physical attractions but for her 
intellect, and was subject to no breath of suspicion, except 
perhaps among the great playgoing public, who took no 
delight in all this righteousness, thinking that a great 
actress ought to have her lover, just as a great actor ought 
to be fond of the bottle. 

is noted for her ^rtj/*matrimonial connection with the Duke of Clarence, after¬ 
wards King Wiliiam IV., a connection which lasted twenty years and in which 
she conducted herself with much delicacy. To her great grief he hnally broke 
It off, for political reasons- 
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Levity and extravagance* however, were not Mrs 
Siddons* affair. On the side of the passions she was 
throughout unassailable,^ and even in her youth her 
prudence in money-matters was excessive,. At thirty years 
old she writes with great satisfaction to her friend, Mr 
Whalley : ‘M have at last, my dear friend, attained the ten 
thousand pounds which I set my heart upon ; and am now 
perfectly at ease with respect to fortune. I thank God, 
who has enabled me to procure myself so comfortable an 
income.” This sum, a very considerable one in that day,^ 
she had saved from her earnings after barely four years 
work on the London stage. She did not stop at this point, 
however, but left at her death, when she had been nineteen 
years in retirement, about four times as much. And this 
was by no means an excessive fortune, in view of the very 
high salaries she demanded and obtained. Her savings 
had been considerably reduced by more than one economic 
misfortune, such as, in particular, Sheridan’s bankruptcy, 
and later, the burning of Covent Garden Theatre. The 
latter misfortune, which occurred in 1808—on the 30th 
September, or about five months before Drury Lane was 
burnt—was no doubt an even harder blow to her brother, 
John Kemble, who was one of the proprietors, but Mrs 
Siddons' loss, too, was considerable. 

Covent Garden Theatre, during the first five years of 
John Kemble’s management, had made great progress both 
artistically and from the business point of view. Against 
strokes of business adroitness, such as the engagement of 
the infant phenomenon Master Betty, (a boy who fora time 
aroused wild enthusiasm by his playing in tragic roles), and 
the production of numerous spectacular pantomimes, might 
fairly be set the studious care with which the legitimate 
repertory was maintained on the boards. It was thus a 
very heavy blow when the theatre, just as it had estab¬ 
lished itself in the favour of the best class of playgoers, 
was destroyed by this terrible fire. t 

It is true that Kemble found no serious dirnculty in 
raising capital for the erection of a new theatre. His and 
his sister’s numerous rich and aristocratic admirers placed 
great sums at his disposal, and a new playhouse rose, with 
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surprising rapidity, from the ashes of the old.^ But the 
new theatre was soon experiencing the same difficulties as 
Drury Lane ; it was too large, too magnificent and too 
costly; the artistic effort was eternally at odds with the 
necessities of the struggle for economic existence. 

The difficulties began at once. To meet the expenses, 
which for the period were enormous, the prices had been 
somewhat increased—the box tier seats from six to seven 
shillings, the pit from three and six to four shillings—and 
this insignificant enhancement gave enormous offence and 
occasioned disturbances of unexampled violence, which 
now, a hundred years after, strike us as merely ludicrous, 
but which at the time were exceedingly serious for those 
interested in the theatre, and indeed came very near to 
being regular mob-riots. 

The disturbances began at the opening performance, 
the moment John Kemble entered to speak the prologue. 
Every seat in the house had been taken at the new prices, 
but the audience was determined not to give any of the 
performers a hearing, and their exasperation and resent¬ 
ment were specially directed against John Kemble. The 
moment he tried to open his mouth a deafening, infernal 
hubbub arose—hisses, whistles, groans and cat-calls,— 
while through this Babel of strange primitive sounds 
resounded the steady rhythmic refrain; “ Old Prices—Old 
Prices." So it went on all through the evening; Macbeth 
was played as a pantomime, since no one either would or 
could hear a word of what the players said, and the Riot 
Act was read from the stage, without producing the least 
effect. 

For sixty-one nights in succession these disturbances 
were kept up. They grew more and more regularly 
organized, and came to be the favourite pastime of the 
town, in spite of numerous arrests and of the thrashings 
administered to individual rioters by hired prize-fighters. 
People came down with rattles, post-horns and bells to 

‘ The old theatre was burnt down 30th September 1808, and the new one, 
the foundation-stone of which had been laid with great pomp on 30th December 
j 8o8 by the Prince of Wales, was opened i8th September 1809. The mag¬ 
nificent new theatre was again burnt down, 4th March 1856, on which the 
present large Opera House took its place. 
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drown the players’ voices; banners were displayed with 
the letters O.P. for their device; men had O.P. letters 
sewn on to their hats and waistcoats; ladies wore O.P. 
medals; and a special ‘O.P. dance’ was invented, and 
was performed by the whole audience. 

It is thus described by an eye-witness^ : 

“ When the performers entered they were greeted with 
applause, to indicate that what would follow was not meant 
personally to them; but the instant they attempted to 
speak, ‘Off! off!’, overpowering hisses, appalling hoots, 
and the ‘O.P. dance’ commenced, in which the whole 
audience joined. The dance was performed with deliberate 
and ludicrous gravity, each person pronouncing the letters 
‘ O.P.’ as loud as he could, and accompanying the pro¬ 
nunciation of each with a beat, or blow on the floor or 
seat beneath him with his feet, a stick or a bludgeon, and 
as the numerous performers kept in strict time and unison 
with each other, it was one of the most whimsically 
tantalizing banters or torments that could be conceived.” 

For close on three months^ John Kemble, on whom 
the whole burden fell—his co-manager, Thomas Harris, 
being old and infirm—held out with great external calmness, 
but not without internal qualms, against these furious and 
stupid attacks. He tried by every means in bis power to 
show the people how unreasonable they were, but all in 
vain. He was at last forced to give way—on the sixty- 
first night he came forward with a quasi-apology, and a 
promise to revert to the old prices. An enormous placard 
bearing the words; ‘We are satisfied’ was shoved high 
into the air from the pit, and with this ridiculous ceremony 
the equally ridiculous contest, which for a quarter of a year 
had set all London by the ears, came to an end. 

^ Thomas Dibdin, who for many years was pantomime- and occasional- 
play-writer-in-ordinary to Covent Garden Theatre. Among other piKcs he 
** had the honour/^ Kc tells us in his Rcitiinisceuces, “of producing tl^ first 
new piece ever acted, but never heard : it might have been as good as Sh^e- 
speare’s or as bad as the worst of my own, for anything the audience knew, 
but O.P. and nothing but O.P. was to be listened to, and therefore the suwss 
or failure of my pTece . . . remains completely undecided." Th, Dibdin: 
/iemimscmces^ i. 193. 

* The disturbances continued for just sixty-one performances; l^t there 
were of course a number of off nights. They terminated the 15th December 1009. 
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This was not the first, nor the last, time that a body of 
theatre-goers have forgotten that their purchase of seats 
merely gives them the rights of spectators, and that, while 
judgments expressed by them on the entertainment pre¬ 
sented on the stage are relevant and legitimate, they have 
tio right whatever to interfere with the private affairs 
of the managernent or the actors. The fault, however* 
originally lay with the managers and the actors themselves. 
From being 'His Majesty’s Servants' they had become 
' the servants of the public*' and this servile attitude had 
been so often and so emphatically insisted on by them, as 
to develop the mob-inscinct latent in the public into a sort 
of megalornania. The liberties which an audience of the 
time was capable of taking with a theatrical manager, and 
even with its own favourite actors and actresses, often 
merely to show its power, or from sheer caprice, sound 
almost incredible at the present day. Innumerable cases 
are on record tn which a manager has been forced, by 
threats and uproar, to appear upon the stage and apologize 
for some imaginary or quite trivial offence against the 
sovereignty of the public? in which the stage has been 
stormed and sacked by furious, half-drunken spectators ; 
in which the audience has prevented the performance of 
the play announced for presentation and has demanded 
and obtained the substitution of another; in which actors 
or actresses have been fetched from their homes and com¬ 
pelled to appear upon the stage and beg humbly for the 
theatre-mob’s forgiveness. 

John Kctnble, indeed, was by nature the very reverse 
of servile. His conduct and bearing were in keeping with 
his iuiposing outward appearance; towards the public, as 
to individiials, they were commanding, calmly superior, a 
trifle haughty. And he had more than once proved capable 
of taming the rowdy elements In the theatrical pubfic by 
his dignified decision and his command of words to fit the 
occasion. 

During a performance of Shakespeare’s Corio/anus, for 
example (^1806), while he and his sister were on the stage, 
someone in the gallery threw an apple at Mrs Siddons' 
head. John Kemble stepped forward, in the midst of 
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the general nojse and confusion, and said: "Ladies and 
Gentlemen ,—1 have been many years acquainted with the 
benevolence and liberality of a London audience, but we 
cannot proceed this evening with the performance unless 
we are protected, especially when ladies are thus exposed 
CO insult." A voice was now heard from the gallery, 
shouting ? '‘We can't hear you." Kemble then proceed^ 
with great heat: " 1 will raise my voice, and the galleries 
shall hear me.—This protection is what the audience owe 
it to themselves to grant; what the performers, for the 
credit of their profession, have a right to demand, and 
what 1 will venture so far to assert, that, on the part of 
the proprietors, 1 have offered one hundred guineas to any 
man who will disclose the ruffian who has been guilty of 
this act." Here there were loud murmurs and much noise 
among the audience, but Kemble went on calmly: "I 
throw myself, ladles and gentlemen, upon the high sense 
of breeding that distinguishes a London audience, and I 
hope I shall never l>e wanting in my duty to the public; but 
nothing shall induce me to suffer insult." With these words 
he left the stage amidst loud applause from the audience, 
and the play proceeded without further interruption. 

It would appear as if the outrageous display of mob- 
violence in these too-famous ‘O.P. riots’ had satiated the 
appetite of the London theatrical public, or perhaps made 
them a little ashamed of such abuse of their strength. At 
any rate from this time forward their lust of power seems to 
diminish, interference of this scandalous hind with the 
administrative measures of managers, or the private affairs 
of performers, becomes more and more rare, and nowa¬ 
days a point has been reached at which it would be 
difficult to hnd anywhere theatrical audiences more easily 
pleased, amiable, and well-mannered, and at the same time 
more lively and alert, than the London public. 

In reality, despite occasional spurts of animosity on the 
part of the baser sort of theatre-goers, or in the columns 
of the gutter-press, which flourished greatly in those days, 
London was exceedingly proud of the statel)’ sister and 
brother, Sarah Siddons and John Kemble, and they ended 
their theatrical career amidst enthusiastic demonstrations in 
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their honour, showered on them by the same public which 
not long since had abused and insulted them, and with a 
pomp eminently suitable to the style of their art and to 
their personal tastes. 

Mrs Siddons was the one who tired first. She aged 
early, principally by reason of her increasing corpulence, 
which after she was fifty became so marked as to interfere 
greatly with her movements. In her fifty-seventh year, on 
the 2gth June 1812, she bade farewell to the stage, in the 
character of Lady Macbeth. The occasion was of course 
marked by great enthusiasm, among other manifestations 
of which was the demand by the audience, after the sleep¬ 
walking scene, that the play should cease then and there. 
She appeared indeed again at rare intervals, at performances 
for the benefit of one or other of her numerous relations, 
but not much to her own satisfaction. Her life as an artist 
she considered at an end. She lived for many years more, 
however, a calm and dignified life of honoured privacy,^ 
surrounded by a large circle of attached friends, and died, 
8th June 1831, when seventy-six years of age, 

John Kemble remained longer on the stage, but quitted 
life earlier. His management of the immense new theatre 
at Covent Garden shaped itself into a hard struggle for his 
own and his co-proprietor’s economic existence, a struggle 
which drove him, perhaps unavoidably, to the adoption of 
none too fastidious methods of attracting the public, and 
m which the interests of art were lamentably sacrificed. 
For a series of years Covent Garden was little more than 
a sort of circus, where spectacular pantomime, or troupes of 
acrobats, horses, elephants, wild beasts, and clowns, were the 
usual attractions, while serious drama and high comedy only 
ventured now and then to invite the attention of the public. 

In spite of this decadence, of which the whole blame 


** become a second nature to her, and even in the most 
unable to throw it off. Her tall, 
LnnZ attracted attention wherever she went about the streets in 

.1,'^ * ludicrous anecdotes of her solemn and stately 

« tP r’0" at dinner parties ; as when, having bought 
d»k eves^uoon hf™ f shopkeeper, she appalled him by fastening Lr large 
when shp asking, in a deep, tragic voice,IVM1/waiAf” ; or 

i»^r, bS,, ■ ..k«i »«■ 
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cannot be laid on the public, which has to be guided in 
such matters, but part at least must be assigned to Kemble, 
who should have guided it—in spite of all this, it was a 
melancholy day when the great John Philip, the dis¬ 
tinguished John Philip, the stately John Philip, stood for 
the last time on the boards of a theatre and bade farewell 
to the fickle-minded public. 

The same public which a few years before had insulted 
him, lampooned him, hooted and howled at him for months 
together like a pack of wild beasts, acclaimed him at his re¬ 
tirement as a national hero, and wept as at a public calamity. 
Ludwig Tieck, who was then in London and was present 
at Kemble’s farewell,^ gives in one of his letters from 
England a lively picture of the proceedings, showing the 
lengths to which the sympathy of the theatrical audiences 
of the day could carry them. " The loudest applause,” he 
writes, “ which I had ever heard, even in Italy, was a 
weak murmur beside the indescribable fury of noise which, 
on the fall of the curtain, arose on every side, from above, 
from below, the whole audience shouting, clapping, ham¬ 
mering and tramping, working desperately with hands 
and feet. The theatre was tightly packed with thousands 
of people, and the great, spacious, high-domed building 
seemed transformed into a single enormous machine 
thundering out a preternatural fury of applause, as men 
and women shouted, clapped, beat for dear life on the 
woodwork with fans and sticks, at the same time tramping 
continuously with their feet. After this incredible din had 
lasted a long time, Kemble again appeared, deeply moved 
and dissolved in tears. What had seemed absolutely im¬ 
possible then occurred: the din swelled yet louder, becoming 
a thundering uproar, at once terrible and sublime. 

“ Kemble bowed, and tried several times in vain to 
speak his few words of farewell; at last with a struggle 
he attained composure, but his utterance was often broken 
by tears. Not a sound in the house, except here and there 
a low, stifled sob. But as soon as he had done, the storm 
broke out again in all its might.”® 

^ 23rd June 1817. Kemble appeared at this last performance as Coriolanus. 

* Ludwig Tieck: Dranmturgischt ii, i 66 
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After this farewell ovation, which vias followed by a 
formal and very magnificent farewell dinner, at which, 
amon? many other famoas persons, his great French col¬ 
league Talma was present, Kemble left England to travel 
in Southern Europe—France, Switzerland, and 1 ^ 1 ^- He 
was not an old man—only sixty years of age-—but nis 
health, originally strong, had been undermined by over¬ 
work in his double capacity of manager and actor. He 
did not enjoy his well-earned leisure for many years. Auer 
a long period of lU-health he died at Lausanne on die 20tn 

February 1823. „ ,, t . 

Mrs Siddons and John Philip Kemble were the true 
founders and the most distinguished and imposing repre¬ 
sentatives of the Classic School in England. The School 
never attained greater heights than those to which the 
brother and sister carried it, but it did not die wicb 
Mrs Siddons found a beautiful and gifted successor m Miss 
O^Neill, and later in her own niece. Mis^ Fanny Kemble ; 
andK in Charles Young,^ John Kemble had a worthy 
disci piej who preached and praciised his doctrine wvth 

faith and enthusiasm. c ■ u j 

But before the old prophet of classicism had yet fitiished 
his course, the new Messiah had appeared, he that was 
to shake men's faith in the elder gods and break in sunder 
the tables of the ancient law, Edmund Kean, the Romantic. 

* Chju-T?i Youn^ {1777-1 S;6) vai aciiltuicd and rapible 

a of tht Scbool. He his d^but la 

1607, and vetufld frnm tht siiiEe In 




si,—Mis« E, 0'N«11I {{t. 62>. 
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EDMUND KEAN 
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Legends about Kean’s Origin—His Mother and old Moses Kean—Kean’s 
Artistic Education—His Flight and Life as a Stroller—His Wife, and 
his Friend, Sheridan Knowles—Kean as Rope-dancer and Chimpaniee. 

Edmund Kean leaped on to the English stage like 
Romance personified, and like a little David he straight¬ 
way smote the mighty Goliath of Classicism in the fore¬ 
head. Unknown, appearing from a mysterious darkness, 
a starving, wandering merry-andrew, a pathetic mascu¬ 
line Mignon, performing his tricks in village taverns and 
market-places, he suddenly stood on the stage of Drury 
Lane, with none but himself for friend, with no other sup¬ 
port than his faith in his own powers, with no other guide 
than the pillar of fire of his genius. The next morning 
his fame as an actor was established throughout London, 
and before a year was out his name was known the world 
over to all lovers of the theatre. The man himself was a 
feted, spoiled hero; money flowed in upon him almost 
as fast as even he could spend it again in his eccentric 
caprices; like an enchanted prince, he could reward the 
good who had shown him friendship in the days of his 
abasement, and punish the wicked who had thrust the poor 
juggler away from them. 

There was an atmosphere of mystery and romance even 
about his birth and early childhood, an atmosphere partly 
due to distance, but much intensified by the fantastic and 
contradictory stories with which Kean in later years was 
fond of mystifying his associates. 

One of these stories of Kean’s, as taken down by one of 
his listeners,* runs as follows:— 

“ 1 was born in the year 1787, and if anybody asks you 

^ See Dr Doran^s Thtir Servants^ iit. 360, n. 2. 
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who was my mother, say Miss Tidswell, the actress ; my 
father was the late Duke of Norfolk, whom they called 
Jockey}- I am not the son of Moscs Kean, the mimic, nor 
of his brother, as some people are pleased to assert, though 
I bear the same name. I had the honour of being brought 
up at Arundel Castle till I was seven years old, and there 
they sometimes, I do not know w'hy, called me Duncan I 
After I quitted Arundel Castle, I was soon put upon the 
stage by my mother. ... 1 was at Arundel Castle a few 
years ago. and, as I showed to the people who had chaige 
of it, I knew every room, passage, winding and turning in it. 
In one of the large apartments hung a portrait of the old 
Duke of Norfolk, and the man who was with me said: 
■ You arc very like the old Duke, Sir.' And well he 
might. I am his son ! " 

In this account, which is so detailed and circumstantial 
as to produce a convincing effect of truth, there is in fact 
only one true statement—that concerning the year of 
his birth. All the rest is sheer invention. But the truth 
about his birth and up-bringing is fully as romantic as the 
romances improvised by Kean for the benefit of his eagerly 
receptive friends. 

There is no longer any doubt as to who Edmund 
Kean's mother was. He was the son, not of Miss 
Tidswell, the actress, but of a certain Ann Carey.* who 
was also an actress of a sort, but of the very lowest sort, 
and who eked out her living by hawking powder, 
perfumery, and other articles of the toilet round the 
streets and alleys. Who his father was is less certain, 
possibly because Ann Carey herself was not quite clear on 
the point. She was not married, and belonged to the 
loosest tribe of votaries of the stage and the street. The 
general opinion is, however, that the father was either an 

^ fC«an must htre b& spnVing of Charles 11 tb Duke of NorToIk, 

wbodied in Keam christened IsU eldest son Hgifiird, presiiinably with 

reference to tbU rotnantic tale, 

* Ke;iii mightk howeveti without havlri]^ rtcourtt t& snventtvc fentaiy^ have 
trmcedi his descent through his mother to an uiis^ocratic soui^Ct since Ann 
Carey's griritlfaTher^ fTeiiry Cnrtyi musiciaii and ^utbur-^authur of the 
Ofttlniyil ,inth<m among enher things—was ihe illcxidmiitc sou of ibe Marquis 
of Halitavk George Savtht Her lather, Ccorgt Savilk Carcy^ was an at tor 
and author of exceedingly inferior calibre. 
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artisan named Aaron Kean ’—a tailor or carpenter, 
doubtless attached to the theatre in one or both of these 
capacities—or bis brother Moses Kean, a ventriloquist 
well-known in the humbler stage eirdes. 

So much, at least, is certain, that the little Edmund 
Carey—he did not assume the name of Kean till long after 
he was grown-up—first saw the light in a wretched room 
in a London slum on the ^iti November 178^^ His 
mother, evidently a thoroughly depraved woman, deserted 
him when he was three months old, and he was looked 
after partly by the actress previously mentioned, Miss 
Tidswell, and in part by complete strangers, who, it is 
said, found the child standing and half-frozen on a door¬ 
step. The accounts of his early childhood, however, are 
so confused and untrustworthy, that we can hardly be said 
to know anything about it, except, what is clear enough, 
that he was tossed hither and thither, a little, w’rctclicd, 
ragged plaything of Fate, picked up now by one, now 
by another of the strollers connected with him—his 
mother, the wandering 'artiste' and street-hawker, Miss 
Tidswell, also a strolling actress^ and his unde or father, 
Moses Kean the ventriloquIsL 

Of these guardians of his childhood it was doubtless 
Moses Kean whose influence on him was most important, 
and who set his feet on the paths he was to follow. This 
Moses Kean, from the little we can ascertain about him, 
seems to have been a highly original, even a fantastic, 
personage, like a character in a tale of Hoffman or of 
Dickens. He was a large, heavy man, with bushy coal- 
black hair and a wooden leg. His usual costume was a 
i^carlet tail-coat, white satin waistcoat, black satin knee- 
breeches, and light blue silk stockings; with a three- 
cornered cocked hat, shoes with large buckles, and a long 
stick. His profession, as we have said, was that ot 
ventriloquist and ' mimic/ that is to say, he practised the 
very popular art of imitating the appearance, mannerisms 
and speech of well-known persons. In this line of business 

^ Scmctiinea rereirtd Edmund Kean; by bis Ikmous 

first bioR^rapheir WAlt«r Prociw (Birry LQi:nwall)> Sec ij/f ^ 

Edmund i. 5. 
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he was very popular with the great public, and gave his 
‘Evening Entertainments' all over England, a.nd even in 
Paris But his passion was for dramatic art in the grand 
style, from which he himself was debarred i it was his 
dream to play King Lear—but how could one play Lear 

with a wooden leg ? , . , 

While, then, he was initiating his little nephew into 
some of the mysteries of the humbler branches of art, he 
taught him at the same time to know and prize his 
Shakespeare. He made the boy study and rehearse the 
most famous Shakespearean rdles, Hamlet for instance, 
he himself taking the secondary parts with gusto. One 
alfiiost to the fantastic picture * the slender, 

handsomfit ragged Htile boy playing Hamlet with the 
utmost gravity and ardour^ while the great burly uncle 
with the scarlet coat and the wooden leg impersonates 
with equal gravity the majesty of buried Denmark. 

The little London street-urchin grew up in me 
atmosphere of the showman's booth and the play-house. 
Beautiful as a gipsy child, with black hair and sparkling 
brown eyes, wellTormed and active as a kitten, he was 
very early an exploitable commodity for stage purposes, 
and accordingly his mother, as soon as she saw that 
he could he made useful, took the earliest opportunity 
to put him on the stage. At three years old he made his 
first appearance, as Cupid in one of Noveire’s ballets, and 
from this time onwards he was trailed around the various 
theatres to appear in the parts of goblins, imps, or the 
other spirits, good and evil, for which such poor little 
children of the theatre can be made useful. Never has 
any great tragic actor, with the possible exception of 
Friedrich Ludwig Schroder, undergone such an early, 
thorough, and long-continued training as Kean, From his 
earliest childhood on he was trained in rope-walking and 
the most break-neck balancing feats, as well as in danc¬ 
ing. fencing, singing, and boxing, while ‘Aunt' Tidswell 
instructed him to declamation, and Uncle Moses played 
Shakespeare with him and uught him ventriloquism. 

In spite of all this, however, he was no infant phen^ 
menon, no Master Betty, winning gold and renown by his 
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forced, artificial precocity. No one seems to have found 
him specially remarkable, or to have expected that any 
thing particular would come of him, though now and then 
he had the chance of exhibiting his dramatic abilities in 
private circles, playing Richard III, in his Sunday clothes, 
with a little sword at his side, to the immense hut short- 
lived admiration of an audience of elderly ladies. 

Thus, in his early years, he went the rounds of London, 
a little, hungry, unconsidered apprentice to the wandering 
showman's trade, not taking at all kindly, so far as we can 
gather, to his professional training, but nevertheless as 
proud as Punch of his accomplishments. Whenever he 
got a chance, he ran away from his trainers and wandered 
about as his own master. Miss fidswell,’ with whom, 
after Moses Kean's death, he seems oftenest to have lived, 
had to tie him up to the bed-post to prevent his making 
off while she was out of the house ; at one time, indeed, 
when he took lO' running away oftener than usual, she had 
a sort of dog-collar made for him. with ‘ Drury Lane 
Theatre ’ inscribed on it, so that honest finders might 
know to what address to return him. Sometimes _he ran 
away so far that even such effective means as this could 
not ensure his return. Once he even got as far as Madeira ; 
enraged by a beating he had received at home, the little 
fellow made his way on foot to Portsmouth, where he was 
taken on as ship's boy on a Madeira-bound vessel. He 
had not been many days at sea, however, before he dis¬ 
covered that the realities of the profession of ship’s boy did 
not at all answer to the interesting imaginary picture which 
he, in common with most small boys, had formed of it. 
But, with an originality that few boys of his age could have 
matched—he was eight years old—he hit upon a brilliant 
plan for gelling off w'ork without missing the coveted sea- 
voyage. He pretended to have lost his bearing owing to 
a bad cold, and played the part of deafness with such 

‘ Mils Tidiwell had fur some lime in cn^sgemeftt 4i Driuy Lane, where she 
p]a.ycd 5uli>ardLii^tc such as conftdan-tcSs cotiTiwiiiii ftte,,. withoul niuch 

htlcnlr it would appear, bul whh samo taste- She waa ihe daugb^r of au 
officer, and had hada EDod cducAtion. She had gone on the sta|ei more from 
necessity than incLEnatioDr when her falhcr^s de^lh left her without means of 
livelihood,—iS’wrv/ Niififry Gri'^n 1. 367+ 
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energy and success that he was sent into a shore hospital 
at Madeira, and, after the united efforts of the medical 
experts, continued for two months, had failed to effect any 
improvement, was declared incurable and sent back to 
Portsmouth, where, once safely landed, he suddenly regained 
his hearing, danced a triumphant hornpipe on the quay 
before his astonished shipmates, and was lost among the 
crowd. 

When he reached an age at which his many and varied 
talents could be turned into money, his mother reappeared 
as a chief factor in his existence, making use to the very 
utmost of his earning powers, till at last, tormented and 
tired out by her unscrupulous exploitation, he left her for 
good. On this she once more disappeared, not to emerge 
again till he had won success and fortune and she could 
claim her share of these as a mother’s right. 

The events of his life during several years of his early 
youth have eluded all research. Some maintain that dur¬ 
ing these years he was at school at aristocratic Eton, 
receiving the education of a gentleman’s son. This story 
seems almost incredible, and no substantial evidence for 
it has ever been forthcoming, though it is not absolutely 
impossible that it may be true. Certain it is that when he 
appears once more as a youth, he is still as poor as ever, 
still as wild and of a mettle as roving, but now, it would 
seem, he has become conscious of a definite aim in life ; to 
become a great actor. 

This goal, however, still lay in a somewhat remote 
distance. Without friends or influential connections an 
engagement at any of the great London Theatres was out 
of the question. Moreover, he was still a mere boy, small 
in size and insignificant in appearance, and it would appear 
that the gipsy blood still ran so strongly in his veins that 
it was hard for him to stay for long at a time in any one 
place. Accordingly he wandered about, now with one 
troupe, now with another, so miserably paid and such a 
bad husband of his means, that he rarely had money for 
his coach-fare when travelling from one engagement to 
another, but tramped it on foot with his little bundle of 
clothes on his back, swimming the rivers, with his bundle 
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in his teetht to ferry-tolls^ and not unwilling to accept 
the hospitaluy of the peasants* cottages along the road. 

And yet young Master Careyp as he was still calledi 
was an exceedingly useful man 10 have in one*s troupe. 
Nothing came amiss to him- He had been at home from 
infancy in the * legitimate* repertory, his training as a 
dancer had been so thorough, that he could act as ballet- 
master on occasion, he was an excellent singer^ in many 
towns he was much more popular as Harlequin than as 
Hamlet, and he was quite competent to add to the attrac¬ 
tions of the show by a boxing match with a local bmiser 
or a performance on the tight^rope^ insetted as an inter- 
mezKO between the tragedy and the pantomime^ 

In the course of this stroJling life he was at one lime jn 
London playing small parts at the Haymarket Theatre^ 
without, however, attracting any special notice or feeling 
at all in his element. Once or twice his wanderings brought 
him into contact with one or other of the great theatrical 
stars ] once he even played the lover s rdle in a performance 
in which the heroine was Mrs Siddons herself, ivho as far 
as age went might easily have been his mother, and who at 
this time of their lives must have looked more like his 
grandmother. It is not wonderful that the mighty 
tragedienne was far from enthusiastic when the little^ ihm, 
shabby, blackavised youth was presented to her as the 
gentleman who was to play Jaffier to her BelvideraJ It 
is related, however, that before the rehearsal bad gone far 
the touch of something peculiar and original in him amused 
her attention. The otner players she corrected m her 
usual awe-inspiring manner, but when it came to the turn 
of the ^horrid little man,* as she had at first called him+ 
she sat quite siilk gating fixedly at him, and^ at last, when 
he came to the end of a scene, said to him with an impress 
sive gravity : ** Very wellt Sir ; well I have never 
seen the part played; in that mannf^r before. 

Wor^ nice these, falling to him from time to time, kept 
heo^rt in the young player. We may be sure that it was 
early dear to him that he did not act, and did not wish to 
act. in the same 'manner’ as the others. What had he 
* Tlift lovtfs in OtwJty’s Vmifi Pmmf/f. 
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audiences applaiidwl f ^ 

4^#-ntW he striviTifj to nfici aftisivc lo 

give cepresslon to his peculiar temperament—a 

“cTv™!’ no"w d tXoP hS 

S”n‘Sf retote C' the'’ flight »b«ty «f *^ 
preHooe geneLion. It ia ev^ .«, 

2S^abnor.^^»"”'^rV 

«XgTrt«r^ow‘^^iXwhp«''^ 

iweniy-seventh year — he ’w^as keenly o , ctronff 

ihe moment when he should see, ac his 

enough in his art to seize, some chance of brea^ provincial 
stupid fellow-strollers and still more stupi _ ^ould 

audiences, and going to London to show ^ 

do before a tribunal that could understand and appreciai 

’’‘"'no. much understanding fell to his lot in d.e« Ws 
of wandering, and many a time he would go 
the theatre tn despair, after a night when -„—pietelv 
his soul into a Shakespearean part before a J 

indifferent audience, which his Harlequin or hi 
songs had then roused to wild applau^. On n‘g-"“ 

. he would drink away his cares, and. sleeping, dream mm 

self a great and renowned artist. r . j ritiF 

He did. however, find two appreciative friends, u 
was a young actress. Miss Chambers, whom he 
when he was twenty; who held to him faithfully 
all the bodily and spiritual travails of his life—and 
weft very many i whom he sometimes forsoo i w en ^ 
restless heart went astray after other women, but 
he always came back again for refuge and consolatio . 

The other was the young actor and drainatisi Ja _ 
Sheridan Knowles, another youth troubled with vague 
stirrings of genius, who had been thrown out “P*^^ , 

worlds ^nd wmo longed to be soit^^tbing else* i p*^ 
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something better, than the other aspirants to immortality. 
As far as acting was concerned his ambition was never 
fulfilled for as an actor he was and remained of no 
but he became a much admired dramatic author probably 
the most celebrated of his period. Kean evident^ ooked 

up greatly to this comrade,^ a man some years older and 

IJh better educated than himself; and Knowles on his 

oart wrote expressly for his friend a romantic play, Leo, 

or the Gipsy in which Kean made an immense success in 

the provinces, and which he adinired so 

that he had set his heart on making his first appearance 

in London in it, and might probably 

carrying his point, but that in the meantime he ha^ 

been so unlucky—or, possibly, so lucky s 

years of struggle and want still lay between Kean 
and his longed-for entry on the London stage. 
in 1808, and soon the youthful couple had a wea J 
son Howard, who, to his father’s intense grief, died whe 
fbout five y 4 rs old. A second son, Charles, weU^known 
in after days as actor and manner, was born a few years 

Innumerable more or less authentic stories 
the Kean family’s wanderings m the FOvmces and of the 
wild doings and escapades of the head of the y 

Sometimes they would have a good, f 

sometimes they had none at all, but -^.^"dered ab°m with 
their two children and their dog m a little ^V-ed cart tro 
town to town, from tavern to tavern, S 

* entertainments ’ to any audience ^ ' out of 

a scanty one, at sixpence a head. ^ ^ pnnallv hard 

an engagement, however, they were a ways ^ , make 

up. For if their luck was in, a festive cup 

» J. Sw Knowles was born in 1784^4 died many plays, 

schoolmaster, and related to K* B* - which it is still possible to 

which were very successful sn their day, and * , dlsolav no such poetic 

discern a certain originality 

Ingenuity, and still less any such {*815 Virgimus 

romantic absurdities. The best known are : Caius ^ ^ 

(1820X The Hunchbiuk (iS32), and TAr Lme 'fixed. It is usually 

»The date of Charles Kean’s bmh is not certainly fixea. 
stated that he was bom at Waterford, i8th January 
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good fortune the sweeter, and if luck was against them, 
all Kean's troubles would be drowned In the bottle. 

Still, when they were in employment, Kean was not 
the man to shirk taking his full share <tf the burden. For 
some time they were in the old Irish town of Waterford, 
and we have an account of their doings on one evening of 
their sojourn there which is of double value as being 
authentic, and as throwing a very clear light on Kean's 
activities in these years, not so very long before his epoch- 
making London d^but, when he was still a struggling 
stroller. The story is told by an eye-witness,' and runs 
35 follows: “The last thing 1 recollect of Kean in 
Waterford, was the performance for his benefit. The play 
was Hanna!) More’s* tragedy of in which he of 

course played the hera Edw'Ina was played by Mrs 
Kean, who was applauded to her heart’s content. Kean 
was so popular, both as an actor and for the ejccellcnt 
character he bore, that the audience thought less of the 
acto/s ■ demerits than of the husband’s feelings ; and 
besides this, the dibuiuntt had many personal friends in 
her native city, and among the gentry of the neighbour¬ 
hood, for she had been governess to the children of a lady 
of good fortune, who used all her influence at this benefit. 
After the iragedy, Kean gave a specimen of tight-ropc 
dancing, and another of sparring with a professional 
pugilist. He then played the leading part in a musical 
interlude, and finished with Cbimjianzee, the monkey, in 
the melodramatic pantominie of La Proust* and in this 
charaett*^ he showed agility scarcely since surpassed by 
Mazuricr or GouJfe, and touches of deep tragedy in the 
monkey’s death scene, which made the audience shed 
tears." 

' — C»U««i quoted by Dr DcinUi(r^r 4 > MMtaitf Sfr-,’an{f, tii. 369). 

• The wetl'ktvowit pbiUntbrapin and atiiborre^s Mrs Hannah Moie, 

^ong other enulu, a number of playi, of wbieb iba above-named u iii 

(he b^i known. Puty wh pi^ue^ for the lini time at Coveni Garden 
m i77i. 

‘ Ooery 'aartsiV 

Of Oitfrt ttiMii was a dramaik pantomime with 
whieli WM fini t^ormed at Coveat Garden in i$0|. The jubject was lahea 
irotti a play of KotmtHie't and dealt with tbe cast! ne-away of the celebtaied 
eepinrw U Pdrooic on a South $« Jiland, Jti« adventotea there, and h» 
•iro|sle» for e>t»(cnc^ in wtilcb he ii aided by a takihful man.ape. 
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Bui the hour of deliverance from this dog’s (or ape's) 
existence was at last to strike. In the midst of his 
wretched, poverty-stricken life, Kean had done much to 
improve himself as artist first and foremost, so that in 
this respect he felt that he had now a pretty fuiJ command 
of his means, but also in general culture — in particular he 
had worked hard to make good the many gaps in his 
book-knowledge. His letters of this period [airly bristle 
with Latin tags and quotations, showing clearly the self- 
taught man’s delight in showing off his newly-won learning. 
He had seen one colleague after another, far inferior to 
him in gifts, try his fortune at Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane and obtain a place there without great difficulty; 
and he now began on his own account to make serious 
attempts to attain those same holy places. These attempts 
were for some time vain, but at last, when he was twenty- 
&ix_ yeara old, and had attained to his full stature as an 
artist, his ambition was fulfilled. He was offered a trial 
at the new Drury Lane, then under 
Whitbread's ’ control; Arnold, the manager, came down 
to the provinces to see him play, and thought him very 
good, though half a head too short; and he was able to 
write joyfully td an elderly friend, Dr Drury, who had done 
something to smooth the way for him;* “ ,.. The interview 
between Mr Arnold and myself has already passed : that 
gentleman has honoured me with a visit in Dorchester, the 
r^ult of which [ feel wilt bo as satisfactory to you as 
liberal and exalted to me. . . , You have, Sir, opened a 
path of happiness to me, so sudden, so une.xpected, that I 
can scarcely think it but a dream." 

It was a dream, the constant, ever-recurring dream of 
his childhood and youth, thdt was now, at last, to be 
fulfilled. 


‘ Sec fip. 44-s abevc. 

‘ QuotM b^r Frecier i Lift */ Sitmitutt i. Mr 
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Kean’s d^but at Drury Lane—His Sbylock. Contrart betwwn his art and 
that of the Classic School—Kean's repertory—His leading qualities as 
an actor. 

One fine day—or rather one dark, forbidding winter's 
day, the 26th January 1814, when the snow was falling in 
great fleecy flakes, filling the murky streets with dirty, 
yellow slush—on such a day Edmund Kean stood outside 
the magnificent new Drury Lane Theatre, in his old 
travelling great-coat with its many little postilion’s capes, ms 
threadbare clothes and broken boots, wishing himself dead. 

He had come there for the first and only rehearsal of 
his Shylock, and that same evening was to be the night of 
the debut, which was to decide his future fate. 

Hitherto he had not found much kindness or encour¬ 
agement in London. His debut had been put off and put 
0%. He had had to see two bad actors preferred to hirn— 
allowed to appear^ and fail utterlyi in this same part which 
now, after a hard struggle, he had at last got leave to 
play. The great London actors ignored him : his old 
comrades from the provinces, now safe inside the charmed 
circle, ‘ knew him not,’ Things looked very black. 
Kean put up with everything; clinging with desperate 
energy to the one thought: “ Only let me get before the 

footlights, and I’ll show them-! ” 

And now the time for the morning rehearsal had arrived, 
and he began to go through his Shylock with Rae 
(Bassanio), who happened to be one of those old comrades 
who no longer knew him.* The wings were full of actors 
watching, with faces full of malicious joy, in the hope of 
seeing a fresh victim sacrificed. 

Kean's playing produced an extraordinary commotion 


' For this reason all Kean’s biographers treat Rae as an utterly impossible 
person. In this, however, they clearly do him an injustice. He seems to 
been both a capable and a ^pular actor, filling an important place in the 
Drury Lane company. He was a handsome man with a good figure, and his 
acting in some parts had an effect of life and energy. This, of course, does 
not alter the facts that, compared with Kean, he was insignificant, and that 
in private life be was a somewhat stupid and conceited person. 
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among his watching and listening colleagues, though as 
yet he only indicated his intentions lightly. In its swilt 
changes, its sudden flashes, it was so utterly subversive of 
all consecrated tradition that after a short time t e stage- 
manager felt it his duty to step in with good advice. 
"Thitwill do, Mr Kean," he said-Raymond was 

his name—“ this is an innovation, Sir; it is totally different 
from anything that has ever been done on these boards. 

“ Sir," answered Kean, “ I wish it to be so. “It will not 
do, Mr Kean,” repeated the stage- manager be assured 

of it.” '■ Well, Sir,” replied Kean, still with the utmost 
calm, “ perhaps I may be wrong; but, if so, ih$ Fuom 
will set me right/' The stage-manager shrugge ^is 
shoulders with an indulgent smilep thinking. We , 
him fail! ” Kean went on to the end of the part, and 
then made his way home in anything but a happy rame 
of mind. But that day he dined, which was more than 
he did every day. Perhaps he thought with the poet; 

" Hath ray hour come? Tis well! _ Let me be no more! 

But— after my dinner—not before.” 

The evening came. Kean trudged down to the theat^re 
through the persistent, driving snow, with a smal un e 
of the clothing for his part wrapped in a handkerchier 
a pair of old black silk stockings, a little linen, an is 
black wig. He crept in by the stage-door and reached 
the far-off dressing-room, which he had to share with two 
fourth-rate actors. At least and at last he was on the 
spot. He began to dress and make up. Uxberry, a 
good-humoured comedian, who was cast for Lance^ 
Gobbo, came and offered him a drink of bran y a 
water. He drank it down. Bannister,® *^2 T 

the cast, but who was an amiable man of the ol sc oo , 

1 WiUiam Oxberry (1784-1825) acted at v^ious th^res 
business, but latterly mainly in comic parts. He dabbl^ in I * 

published a collection of the most popular plays of the tune. 

*John Bannister (1760-. 836) was an excellent 'actor m h^h 

comedy parts* Among his chief parts were Sheva m i i uoDular iii 

and Walter in Moiton^s Bi^es in the Wood, He was part. - ^ ^ 

the latter part. He came of a family of actors, but was 
painter, and employed himself in painting dunng his long pe 
after he left the stage in 1815* 
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came in and said a few encouraging words to him, which 
he received with gratitude and pleasure. No one else 
showed him any friendliness. He came down on to the 
stage. A rumour had already run like wildfire round the 
green-room that the debutant was going to play Shylock 
in a black wig. And now all could see that it was true. 
Shylock with black hair! when he had been played with 
red hair from time immemorial, and when Richard 
Burbage’s epitaph so plainly said: 

'‘The red-haired Jew 

That sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh! ” 

Even if they had not been sure of it before, everyone 
was perfectly certain now that the new actor must fail. 

Kean went forward and peered through the eyelet-hole in 
the curtain. The great auditorium seemed nearly empty,^ 
and not a soul was there whom he knew, except good 
Dr Drury, the headmaster of Harrow School, the only 
person who had been of some little assistance to the young 
actor. Kean’s own wife had stayed at home—perhaps 
she had been afraid to come, and at any rate she had her 
little boy to look after. The d6but had not been much 
advertised beforehand, and it was clear that ‘ Mr Kean 
of the Theatre Royal, Exeter,’ as he was called on the 
placards, had not excited much curiosity among the 
great public. But amidst the occupants of the sparsely- 
filled benches were some of the leading critics of the 
London papers, and among these one at least whose 
judgment meant something and who was worth acting to— 
William Hazlitt,® then writing for the Morning Chronitle, 

The play began, and went its way in a more than 
usually drowsy fashion till Shylock’s first scene was 
reached. Then the audience awoke with a start. This 

^ The house could hold over /6oo^ and the receipts for the night were only 
slightly over i oo. 

"William Hazlitt (1778-1536), was a portrait-painter before becomiog a 
critic. He was dramatic critic at various times to the Morning ChronkU^ tbe 
Champion^ the Examiner and the Times He published a collection of his 
powerful aud pcoetraiing dramatic criticism m i 3 i 8 under the title : A View 
of the English Stage^ and this book contains some of the finest work ever 
done in theatrical criticism. He also published a number of works of quite a 
different narure, eg. Life of Napoleon in four volumes {1828). 
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scene of Shylock’s first appearance—the third scene of the 
play;—does not usually receive enough attention from the 
average audience or the ordinary critic. As a matter of 
fact it is in this scene that the born portrayer of character 
can most clearly display his peculiar art: it is this scene 
that for a discerning critic is decisive with respect to the 
actor’s power of individualizing, of giving life to his 
creation. The later scenes are in themselves so dramatic, so 
full of passionate movement, that (except perhaps the scene 
with Tubal, which also demands a profound identification 
with the character, if it is to produce its full effect), they 
‘play themselves,’ as the phrase goes, and even in the 
hands of a middling performer can never be ineffective. 

Kean stood the test from the very beginning. From 
the moment he entered, supporting himself on his crutched 
staff, with his head on one side, looking up askance at 
Bassanio, with a smile, half-mocking, half-suspicious, on 
his lips, and an ever-watchful gleam in his dark, brilliant 
eyes, good judges could see that they had before them a 
ripe artist, sure of himself and his tools. As the scene 
went on and they marked the latent energy in his: 

“ I will be assured I may ”; 
and the transition to: 

“ and that 1 may be assured, I will bethink me,” 

when they heard the story of Father Jacob’s subtlety in 
the matter of the ‘ streaked and pied ’ lambs, told so that 
it seemed to bring with it a breath from the Holy East; 
when they felt the logical wit and the passionate scorn of 
Antonio piercing through the words : 

" What should I say to you ? Should I not say: 

Hath a dog money ? is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats I ”, 

the little band of experts sitting in the theatre became 
more and more convinced that for the first time for many 
years there had appeared one of those rare, inspired artists 
who have power to penetrate into the depths of the human 
soul and can make the observer see with them a vista of 
the life, the feelings and the thoughts of the individual 
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human bcin^. It was ibis Jew they saw and none other— 
this Jew, living in this same gloomy house in the midst of 
the gay city, alone with his money bags, his daughter^ his 
avarice, his faith, his hatred ; not the tiresome, generalized 
composite-picture of a Jew that they were used to see 
presented by the Kemble school, where the actor seemed 
to stand eternally outside his character, like a lecturer 
demonstrating with a pointer, while begging the audience 
to remember that he hitnscif was really not at all like 
this, but was a handsome, cultured gentleman, who merely 
wished to have the honour of snowing them how the 
generic Jew conducted himself. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this unwontedly vivid 
presentation of the character from within mounted by 
natural degrees, and in the strongly-coloured scenes in 
the third Act, after Shylock has discovered his daughter's 
flight, spread through the whole audience. Here Kean was 
able to give the reins to his wild temperament, with all its 
unbridled passion, without losing any of the variety of 
shading which was the surest token of his mastery. After 
these scenes—those with Salanto and Salarino, and then 
tviih Tubal—storm of applause burst out in the half- 
empty house, which put a sudden stop to the gossip in 
the actors' foyer and drew the amazed enquiry from 
Oxbeiry; “ How the devil can so few people kick up such 
a row ? " 

Behind the scenes Kean still walked about alon^ 
concentrated and absorbed in his part. But now his 
‘ comrades' suddenly found that they knew him after 
all, and crowded round him. The managers and other 
functionaries became amiability itself, and no longer called 
him ' young man '; after the third Act he had become 
' Sir,' 

Only the fourth Act — ^the great Trial Scene, Shylock's 

—now remained, and It was a comparatively easy matter 
lor Kean, with the powers he had already shown that he 
possessed, to make it a complete triumph. lie filled this 
scene — so incomparably effective in spite of its absurdity 
—‘With a wealth of detail and finely shaded transitions 
which completely dazzled his audience, and by the novelty. 
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the unexpectedness, the sudden variety, the inexhaustible 
life of his playing worked them up into a state of frantic 
enthusiasm. For them it was a settled matter, once and 
for all, that London had found a histrionic genius, the like 
of whom had not been seen since Garrick's days. 

Kean rushed home to his wife, dizzy with joy, sure of 
his future fortune, full already of a hundred plans for the 
miracles he was to work in new roles, and the thousand 
things he was to do with all the money he was sure of 
earning, “ Oh ! Mary ! my fortune’s made ; now you shall 
ride in your carriage," he said to his wife. “ Now, my 
boy”—to his little son Charles, as he snatched him up out 
of his cradle—“you shall go to Eton ! ” 

The next morning confirmed the fulfilment of his 
dream. The great newspapers declared with one accord 
that a new genius had arisen. Even the severe Hazlitt 
admitted himself conquered. He described ^ his impressions 
of the memorable evening thus : 

“ I went to see him the first night of his appearing in 
Shylock. I remember it well. The bo.xes were empty, 
and the pit not half full: ' some quantity of barren spec¬ 
tators and idle renters® were thinly scattered to make up 
a show.’ The whole presented a dreary, hopeless aspect. 

I was in considerable apprehension for the result. From 
the first scene in which Mr Kean came on, my doubts 
were at an end. I had been told to give as favourable an 
account as I could: I gave a true one. I am not one of 
those who, when they see the sun breaking from behind a 
cloud, stop to ask others whether it is the moon. Mr 
Kean’s appearance was the first gleam of genius breaking 
athwart the gloom of the Stage, and the public have since 
gladly basked in its ray, in spite of actors, managers, and 
critics.” 

And in his actual criticism in the Morning Chronicle ® 
the same critic writes : 

“ His style of acting is, if we may use the expression, 

^ Not in bis newspaper notice, but in the preface to his collected theatrical 
criticisms: A Vieiv of the English p. x, 

* Drury Lane was at this time a joint stock enterprise. 

Not, however, in his first notice of 27th January 1814, but in a second, 
wQich appeared on the 2nd February. 
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more signiReam, more pregnant with meaning, more varied 
and alive in every part, than any we have almost ever 
witnessed. The character never stands still; there is no 
vacant pause in the action; the eye is never silent. For 
depth and force of conception, we have seen actors whom 
we should prefer to Mr Kean in Shylock ; for brilliant and 
masterly execution, none. It is not saving too much of 
him, though it is saying a great deal, that he has all that 
Mr Kemble tmn/s of perfection." 

On the purely artistic triumph more material tokens of 
success were not slow to follow. At the second perform¬ 
ance of TAe Mirthant of Venue the house was practically 
full, and the enthusiasm enormous. After the third the 
financial director, Whitbread, invited Kean to breakfast, 
not only to express his admiration of the new star's acting, 
but also to settle the terms of his contract. The verbal 
agreement had been that, if Kean was a success, he should 
be given a three years' engagement, at j^8 a week to 
begin with, rising to a week for tlie second yeari and 
for the third. Kean gladly signed a contract in 
these terms after the breakfast, but scarcely had it been 
signed, when Whitbread tore it up and presented him 
with another, In which the management of Drury Lane 
undertook to give their new star £20 ^ week, in addition 
to a beneht. 

This was at the moment a dizzy experience for a young 
man who up to that time had known only hunger and 
want. The lime was soon to come, however, when his 
salary was ^50 a night, and when even this was in^ 
suiheient to meet the demands of his extravagant mode 
of life. 

It was now a matter of urgency for the theatre, which 
was in great straits financially, and to which Kean’s 
appearance came as an unexpected chance of salvation, 
to put him before the public as early as possible in a new 
r6le. Richard 111 . was the part chosen ; and in this part 
Kean won as great a triumph as in Shylock, and by the 
same means. The same in this sense, that he had 
entered as deeply and Intensely into this character as into 
Shylock's, and showed the same force and the same 
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mastezy of delicate shades of expression in the embodi¬ 
ment of his conception. 

h is a mistake to conceive of Edmund Kean as a 
mere creature of intuition, an actor who, relying on his 
temperament, threw himself headlong into his parts, 
abandoning himself to the promptings of the momentary 
emotions as they came. All the characters in which he 
rose to his highest level seem to have been minutely 
worked out beforehand, and tn those in which he was 
carele.% and failed to master the text thus thoroughly— 
and this happened too often in his periotl of decline —^his 
lailure was complete. 

■'However occupied in the evening,'* says his first 
biographer, Procter, whose book appeared soon after 
Kean’s death : " whether in acting or otherwise, he would 
frequently begin to study when his family retired to rest, 
and convert his drawing-room into a stage Here (with 
a dozen candles, some on the floor, some on the table, and 
some on the chimney-piece and near the pier-glass] he 
would act scene after scene ; considering the emphasis, the 
modulation of the verse, and the fluctuations of the 
character, with the greatest care. In the morning, he 
would perhaps rehearse a scene or two. exhibit some of 
, ^ ' effects' before his wife, and conclude by 

inquiring; "Do you think that will do?" And if she 
answered, as was generally the case, “ Oh, it's beautiful 1", 
he would go away content. Yet he would, after ail, 
frequently reject these same effects, when he played the 
character in public : and, upon being asked his reason for 
so doing, reply ; " I felt that what 1 did was right. Before, 

I was only rehearsing.” ’ 

In his very first London season* Kean appeared in a 
^ole series of the principal Shakespearean characters, 
wsides other important parts. After Shylock and Richard 
HI. came Hamlet, Othello and tago ; and in the next 
^^on Macbeth, Romeo and Richard II. were added. 
Uf each one of them he made something new, surprtsmg. 
Jiving, which stirred up the enthusiasm of the great public 

• wv'l''* FdmttHH A'rwr, ii. 85 Kf. 

tifcn Actunlly but huU a xcuon—z6th JuiUa^ry to t6?!l Juljf 1S14. 
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to a perfect furor, and, what was still better, reawakened 
the interest of the great spirits of the time in the 
theatrical art. In contrast with the wide, sleepily-flowing 
river of classicism, Kean’s art was like a pent-in, impetuous 
mountain torrent, leaping from rock to rock, foaming and 
seething, thundering and splashing, now glittering like a 
thousand diamonds in the sunlight, now hiding itself in 
dark mysterious abysses. Whatever else it might be, it 
was not art of the soothing, sleep-producing kind. And it 
seems clear that it was precisely its exciting, rousing 
quality, not any deep emotional appeal, its biting, stimulat¬ 
ing sarcasm, and not any infusion of serene, large-minded 
humour, that gave it such enormous importance and 
influence. 

The poet Coleridge remarked very aptly: “To see Kean 
play is like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning." 
But the whole of Shakespeare is not equally well adapted 
to this style of reading, and accordingly Kean's impersona¬ 
tions of Shakespearean characters were not all equally 
good. In the parts which demand a more even, softer, 
warmer light, such as Richard II., Romeo, and some 
portions of Hamlet, he was not successful—to the first 
two parts he was unsuited throughout, while in Hamlet he 
only shone in detached passages. The brooding, intro¬ 
spective monologues were beyond his compass. In an 
early criticism ^ of his work we read: “ Repose, however, 
is fatal to him; the whirlwind and the storm are the 
ele>yients in which he exists; and in proportion as a 
character becomes less forcible, Kean becomes less excel¬ 
lent. We are far from asserting that this is always the 
case, for we are sensible that in some quiet and familiar 
touches of nature he is particularly happy; but certainly 
his forte does not lie in declamation or level speaking, and 
his soliloquies are for the most part extremely insipid. This 
is particularly observable in his Hamlet and Macbeth. . . .” 

In characters in which bright light alternates with the 
deepest darkness, in which tempests rage, lightnings flash, 
the sun breaks out suddenly through the black clouds, in 

^ The BriHsk Stage and Literary Cabinti^ ii, 98 (1818)* The criticism is 
a,nODymou5- 
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which the night-side of the human soul bears sway—in 
these Kean’s powers showed themselves in their greates 
perfection, and it was the power to produce these effects 
that made him, as it made his contemporary Ludwig 
Devrient in Germany, the great romantic actor that he 
was. 

Thus it is that his performance of such parts as Othello 
(perhaps his greatest achievement), Richard III., Shylock, 
King Lear, stand out like landmarks in the history of 
the actor’s art, along with such figures as the merciless, 
villainous old usurer Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger’s 
A New IVay to Pay Old Debts, in which he nearly 
frightened the life out of his audiences by his rendering 
of the old man’s raging frenzy in the last Act, or the pre- 
ternaturally wicked and revengeful negro Zanga in Young’s 
tragedy The Revenge, a figure that to a modern taste seems 
like an exaggerated caricature of Othello and lago rolled 
into one. 

He was less impressive in out and out ‘heroic’ parts, 
at least to suit him the heroism and nobility of the character 
had to be thrown into strong relief against a dark and 
gloomy past, a secret crime, or a bodily or spiritual de¬ 
formity. Heroes of this sort were at this time just begin¬ 
ning to appear on the stage, and they furnished excellent 
material for Kean’s peculiar powers. 

Romanticism, with its apparatus of ancient Gothic 
castles, secret passages fitfully illumined by moonlight, 
mysterious monks, guilty love, spectral apparitions and 
awesome portents, had made its appearance in literature 
long before this; long, indeed, before it emerged as a 
definite creed. In England its appearance may be said to 
date from Horace Walpole’s fantastic romance, The Castle 
0/ Otranto, vfhich was followed by a multitude of horrific 
blood-curdling castle-romances, ^ 

On the stage the Romantic School made its entry 
almost simultaneously with the advent of Kean Un¬ 
fortunately, however, it was not the real poets who 
became the apostles of romanticism in the English drama, 
cyron s dramatic work never took root on the stage • the 
other great writers of the time confined themselves almost 
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exclusively to narrative romance and lyric poetry, and the 
drama was left to writers whom it would be a compliment 
to call second-class, such as “Monk" Lewis,^ who, with 
his Castle Spectre, introduced to the stage the genuine 
Romance of Terror, in the German style ; Godwin.^ whose 
tragedy, Antonio, furnished Kean with one of his wildly 
passionate roles; Maturin,® who felt himself specially 
inspired by Kean’s genius, and wrote for him those over¬ 
strained and bombastic dramas; Sertram, or the Castle 
of St Aldobrand, Manml, and Fredolfo, of which the 
first, at any rate, had extraordinary success; and finally 
Sheridan Knowles, in whose theatrically vigorous pieces, 
owing to an unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
Kean had practically never an opportunity of appearing, 
though Knowles wrote some of them expressly for his old 
comrade. 

In the smooth, temperate, domestic drama of the 
eighteenth century Kean did not feel at home, and 
accordingly never cared to play in it On the other 
hand he delighted in re-creating the strongly-marked, 
glaringly-coloured figures of the Renaissance period. 
Not Shakespeare’s creations alone: these were and 
always had been on the theatrical repertory. The 
character mentioned above, Massinger's usurer Sir Giles 
Overreach, a figure moulded on a truly heroic scale, and 
Marlow's fantastically wicked, raving Jew, Barabbas in 
The Jew of Malta, were also among his favourite parts. 
He seldom ventured on comic parts, and never felt any 
great confidence in his powers in this line ; though he was 
certainly far from being deficient in humour, and in his 

^ Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-18i8)j often called “ Monk*'Lewis, after 
his first romancej Ambrosio^ or The Monk^ a book written when be was 
twenty, which made a great sensation and aroused not a little scandal. Be 
wrote in all fourteen plays; one of which, Tht Castk Spectre^ a dramatization 
of one of his own novels, had an extraordinary success, 

* William Godwin (1756-1836), best known as novelist and politico-social 
writer. His novel, Caleb was much read in its time. For the stage 

he wrote only the tragedy mentioned above {Anlomo) and another named 
Faulkner (f 808). 

® Charles Robert Maturin (1762-1824.)—a typical representative of wild, 
cloudy, Germanized romanticism, to which he gave expression both in his plays 
and in a series of novels. His tragedy Bertram was very highly esteemed by 
the critics of the time. Both Maturin and Godwin were originally clergymen. 
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early youth had been an exceedingly popular Harlequin. 
Now and again, indeed, he would attempt one of the 
comic figures of the classical repertory, as, for example, 
Ben Jonson’s delightful little tobacconist Abel Drugger,^ 
which had been one of Garrick’s very best comic characters. 
Many thought him excellent in this part—among others 
William Hazlitt, who in general was inclined to be a 
severe critic of his work—but he himself was not satisfied, 
and only played the part three times. 

Garrick’s widow, who was still alive, and who had 
shown much interest and friendliness towards Kean on 
his first appearance in London, because he reminded her 
so much of her idolized David, wrote to him after his 
first appearance in her husband’s famous part, in the 
following laconic terms: '* Dear Sir, You cannot play 
Abel Drugger. Yours, etc., Eva Garrick.” To which 
Kean replied no less laconically: “ Dear Madam, I know 
it. Yours, etc., Edmund Kean.” A few days later, how¬ 
ever, he took his revenge on the old lady when calling on 
her, by asking suddenly : “ Could David sing ? ” " Sing ? 

—No,” answered the lady, a little bewildered. “Well 
then,” replied Kean, “I’ve one advantage over, him— 
for / can.” 

The lighter, everyday style of play he avoided, no 
doubt by instinct, but also, it would seem, on principle. 
He felt that the magic power of his art lay in the delinea¬ 
tion of the extraordinary, the superhuman, the strongly- 
coloured fantastic. Even such a good part as Joseph 
Surface in The School for Scandal he would have none 
of, refusing it with the indignation of insulted genius 
in terms so exaggerated that they might suggest to us 
the ludicrous airs of a ‘leading lady’ in her tantrums, 
if we did not feel behind the apparent arrogance of the 
words Kean’s recognition of his inability to represent 
smooth, unromantic society characters such as this. 

His letters to the management on this occasion are 
very characteristic. The first runs: “Mr Kean returns 
to the Committee the character of Joseph Surface, which 

' In The Alchtmui. Kean, however, appeared in a modern adaptation of 
Jonson’s play, entitled The Tobatceniit. 
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he has, with surprise and mortification, received this day. 
Mr K. wishes submi.ssively to bring to the recollection of 
the gentlemen that the material service which he has 
rendered to the establishment over which they preside, has 
been by peculiar success tn the first walk of the Drama; 
and he will never insult the judgment of a British public, 
by appearing before them in any other station, but the 
important one to which they have raised him. .. . He wishes 
them perfectly to understand that, whatever ts the conse¬ 
quence, he will not submit to any sacrifice of his talent!! ” 
To one of the members of the committee he wrote 
privately at the same time in terms less loftily official, but 
not less forcible : “ I have, with the just indignation of in¬ 
sulted talent, returned, to the Committee, Joseph Surface. 
I cannot conceive the Committee’s intentions towards me, 
unless it is to destroy my reputation as an actor, and 
interest as a man. But, without disguise or subterfuge, 
I tell them—^I’ll be damned if they do either," ^ 

It was certainly not the intention of the Committee 
of Management to ruin either Kean’s fame as an actor 
or his private interests. Nor did they do so. It was 
reserved for Kean himself to put an all too early end 
to both. 


Ill 

Kean at the summit of his fame—His decline—His private life—A scandalous 
law-suit—His breach with the London Public—Tour to America— 
His death. 

Kean had said before his success in London ; “ Once let 
me stand on the boards of Drury Lane, and I shall 
conquer. But if I conquer, I shall go mad.” He did go 
mad, though not at once, and probably not quite in tne 
way he had expected. 

For the first few years good fortune poured in on him 
from all sides. There fell to his lot the greatest and 
purest of joys, that of knowing that his art was under¬ 
stood and appreciated, both by the great public and by 
the fine and noble spirits of the time. He had also the 

* Letters from Edmund Kean^ printed in Procter's Lift^ ii. 179 siq. 
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great pleasure of finding money, which had hitherto been 
to him almost an unknown quantity, rolling in upon him 
in literally untold, and to his eyes quite fabulous, abund* 
ance. One of his biographers has estimated that in the 
first thirteen years of his career in London he must have 
earned about £220,000. Again, he had the great 
satisfaction of finding that his personality won him friends 
in every circle of society, that, in spite of his obscure 
extraction and gipsy-like past, the great vied with one 
another in offering him attention and flattery, that he, 
who a few years back had been a vagabond, ever in need 
of and sometimes receiving the gifts of charity, was now 
sought out to occupy posts of honour and trust among his 
colleagues, being chosen, - for instance, as Master and 
Treasurer of the great Drury Lane Benevolent Fund—an 
official post for which he was singularly ill-fitted, except in 
so far as he was, personally, exceedingly generous, and 
was capable on occasion of making heart-rending and 
impassioned speeches descriptive of the miseries of want.^ 
But with all this prosperity coming with such extra¬ 
ordinary suddenness to a man so unbalanced and so im¬ 
provident in worldly matters, it was only too certain that 

/ It was only when he was sober, however, that Kean’s speeches were moving 
and effective. As a rule his friends had to look after him very carefully at ofHcial 
time went on and the bottle went round, his eloquence, of 
1 proud, used to become more and more involved, and so 

r ^ far from classical Latin, that it was exceedingly hard 

for his audience to follow him. In some Recollections of Kean which were 
published in a newspaper soon after his death, occurs the following Uttle 
dialogue wiween such a friend and a waiter, which gives a very clear impres¬ 
sion of the different stages in Kean's official conviviality. The scene is a 
Restaurant, and the personages Kean's friend Phillips and a Waiter: 

(Time; 2 a.m.) 

P/nl/ips* Waiter, what was Mr Kean doing when you left the room ? 

Playing the piano, Sir, and singing. 

PAt/Ifps, Oh, come I he's all right then, 

(Time: 2.15 a.m.) 

PhiUips, What is Mr Kean doing now? 

Making a speech, Sir, about Shakespeare. 

Phtllips. He's getting drunk. You had better order the carriage. 

(Timk: 2.30 A.M.) 

PktUips. What's he at now ? 

He's talking Latin, Sir. 

PhtUips. Then he is drunk. I must get him away. 
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ihtngs must go wronj^. Oihers foresaw this, though Kean 
of course dkT not. Even in chose first years, in the very 
heyday of his fortune, when everything smiled on him, 
when the public greeted him with frantic applause and the 
critics csalted him to the skies, Thomas Moore writes of 
him, as it were with a sorrowful smile: “Poor Mr Kean, 
he IS now in the honeymoon of criticism," . . . and he 
adds : " Next to the pleasure of wTiting a man down, your 
critics enjoy the vanity of writing him up ; but W'hen 
oft££ it^ and fixed there, he is a mark for their arrows ever 
after." 

It was some considerable time, however, before the 
revolution in Kean’s circumstances and his sudden pro^ 
perity began to exercise any notable evil influence on his 
art. True, he very soon developed an abnormal sense 
of his own value, but this with him never took the form 
of solemn stupid conceit, as it so often does with less 
gifted men. Indeed, he had always had complete con¬ 
fidence in his own artistic powers, and his strong sense of 
his supremacy acted rather as a spur to urge him on to 
the most strenuous efforts to maintain it in the eyes of 
others, particularly when any rival appeared to dispute 
with him his title to the first place. 

Such rivalry indeed was not wanting, though it did not 
proceed from the school of the Kembles. John Kemble 
was now a veieraiv, and was looked upon as Aors commrs. 
Moreover, he retired only a few years after Kean's debut. 
Young ^ and Macready* were the two most important 
meml^rs of his school, but both were so completely 
dilferent from Kean, that there could be no question of 
any real rivalry in their case either. But a member of the 
romantic school, J. B. Booth,* led away by a small clique 
of friends, and supported by a good deal of neivspapt-r 

^ See p. 6?. 

* Wiiiiam Majrrtfvrty {1793/1/1873) li^ecafne a ven- pmmirieni actur, 

and ejcereised a simag on iht English stage. Bi^ 

falti mainly outside the linilu of thi^ book. 

^Juniui tifULLLs Boeih (1796-1852) never bccaine anything more than 4 
second-rate actor who aoeirhi by factitious to hoist himself up into the 

first rank. Even afier Ktan's death he ntver tiianagtd to ihfwst himself to the 
fron[, in apire of much advcrtiReoient and a great display of affected eccflntrieity 
d ia Kean. 
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puffery, attempted to lay hands on the divinity, and fared 
very badly in the attempt. Booth played at Covent 
Garden, and as, with a certain external likeness to Kean, 
he combined a knack of imitating his diction and man¬ 
nerisms, both he himself, and others who had not seen the 
two together, were misled into imagining that he possessed 
Kean’s genius as well. 

Confident of success, Booth now ventured to beard the 
lion in his den, obtaining an engagement to appear at 
Drury Lane, as I ago to Kean’s Othello. This trial of 
strength, which was evidently regarded as such by Kean 
himself, roused intense interest among the theatrical public, 
and the house was full to overflowing. Kean came down 
to the theatre perfectly sober, which was not by any means 
always the case, and, as at his ddbut, showing the calm of 
intense concentration. His playing at the beginning was 
concise and clear-cut, as if he wished to give Booth time 
to collect himself and gain confidence. But scarcely had 
the movement of the action begun to quicken, when Kean 
seemed suddenly to grow, to expand, his eyes shot fire, 
his veins stood out as if bursting, he strode up and down 
like an enraged lion, to approach him seemed as much as 
life was worth. And even as Kean’s Othello grew to 
gigantic dimensions, as if borne aloft by the whirlwind of 
passion, Booth’s I ago seemed to cower lower, to shrivel 
up, to shrink to nothingness. The audience saw and 
heard nothing but Othello, and were lashed into a state 
of mingled rapture and terror at the sight of this merciless, 
half-frenzied unveiling of the appalling tortures of a human 
soul. Booth disappeared to America, and never again 
ventured to try a fall with Kean. 

But acting at such a strain as this wore upon Kean’s 
nervous system. To soothe his lacerated nerves he drank 
great quantities of spirits; to string them up again for 
fresh exertions, and to conjure up the fantastic dream¬ 
world in which his wild visions came to him, he drank yet 
again. 

When a man burns the candle at both ends in this 
fashion, it soon burns up altogether. And, to make matters 
worse, his private life became more and more eccentric. 
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His existence seemed typified in his favourite pastime : 
dashing about on an untamed horse or in a coach*and'four 
'^often to be brought home in a deathlike state of collapse. 
The thousands ha earned mailed away In his hands, and no 
one, least of all he himself, could tell what became of them. 
Unlucky authors, who wanted him to play the leading 
parts in their bad plays, accused him publicly of burking 
their productions, and when their plays appeared and 
failed, declared that he was responsible for the fiasco. 
The public took sides for and against him. Such attacks 
as these did not affect him too seriously, particularly as his 
friends in the Press and among the public still formed by 
far the stronger party ; but there came a case in which the 
interference of the Press and the public in his private 
life, and their condemnation of his private conduct, had a 
fateful and decisive induence on the remainder of his artistic 
career, 

Kean had become entangled in a love-affair with a 
married woman, a certain Mrs Cox, whose husband was a 
banker and an alderman. He seems to have been much 
in love with her; he deserted his wife for her sake, and 
spent much money on her personally and on setting her 
bankrupt husband on his feet again, ft is not easy to say 
how far she was deserving of his devotion, but there 
seems at any rate to be no doubt that the alderman was 
a singularly contemptible creature, who, knowing of the 
intrigue, took advantage of the munificence of his wife's 
lover as tong as he could, and then, when the whole 
nptter was becoming too public, brought an action against 
him and extorted from him a further sum of ;£'850 in 
‘ damages/ 

Apart from his original fault in giving way to his 
passion for the lady, Kean seems to have behaved w'ell 
throughout the whole affair. But in England, as is well 
known, matrimonial cases of this kind are conducted with 
reckless and unblushing publicity, and in this case the 
papers revelled in details of the famous actoris love- 
intrigue and in personal attacks upon him. 

When Kean appeared on the stage for the first time 
after the trial — a4th January 18*5—-there was a violent 
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disturbance in the theatre, and. literally throughout the 
evening, he was totally unable to obtain a hearing. The 
next evening the disturbances ware renewed, but with 
somewhat less violence, and Kean, by his masterly play- 
ing, managed to bridle the fury of his enemies for a time. 
But on the fall of the curtain the storm broke out again 
with violence. After it had lasted some time, the Manager 
--that excellent actor. Elliston,’ had the theatre at the 
time'-^ame before the curtain with Kean, He shook 
Kean’s hand heartily and begged the audience to hear 
him. Kean now came forward and spoke as follows: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen 1 . . , If it is supposed by those 
whom I address that 1 stand before you for the purpose 
of explaining or justifying my private conduct, I must beg 
leave to state that they will be disappointed, for I am 
quite unable to do so. I stand before you, ladies and 
gentlemen, as the representative of Shakespeare's heroes, 
and by the public voice I must stand or falf My private 
conduct has been investigated before a legal tribunal, and 
decency forbade my publishing letters and giving evidence 
that would inculpate others,® iliough such a course would 
in a great degree have exculpated me. I will not submit 
to be trampled upon by a hostile press i but if the public 
IS of opinion that my conduct merits exclusion from the 
stage, 1 am ready to bow to its decision and take my 
farewell." 

These manly words produced a revulsion of feeling, 
and were received with hearty applause. But the opposi- 
from that time it was mainly confined to the 
adherents of Kean’s envious rivals and the professional 
Randal-mongers of the Eress, yet persisted unabated. 
And hnally Kean withdraw. 

Externally he had appeared to take the hatred of his 
the disturbances in which it was manifested, 
With the greatest coolness and calm. But at heart he was 

WUJrftm Elliiion {1774-18^), iu abl<i verr popular and 

niansgeiDfni cT Drur/ Lant Theatre tJ^iJ to 1^26) 
bygrtai (ait* and eHictcncyi b^jt ie$ultcd in his rtiia. He 
pans I but after bis baokmiirtey his fell 
" * he Jinally t(M>k to drinb- 

iJunn^ the trill Kean had absolutely refused to produce Mrs Co^4 letters. 
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cruelly wounded, and he turned for healing and consolation 
to his accustomed remedy, the bottle. A friend of his, 
Colley Grattan, who was a witness to his condition at this 
time, describes it in the following terms: “ I never saw a 
man so changed He had all the air of desperation about 
him. He looked bloated with rage and brandy; his nose 
was red, his cheeks blotched, his eyes bloodshot; I really 
pitied him. The day I saw him he sat down to the piano, 
notwithstanding the agitated state of his mind, and sang for 
me ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ with a depth, a power, and 
sweetness that quite electrified me. ... I could not repress 
a sentiment of deep sorrow at the wreck he presented of 
genius, fame, and wealth. . . . His mind seemed shattered; 
he was an outcast on the world. He left London^ a 
few days afterwards, and I never dreamt of seeing him 
again. ^ 

Kean went to America. He was immensely success¬ 
ful ; made a fortune, which of course melted away again 
at once; had occasional differences with the public—in 
which he does not seem to have been at fault—and 
committed a number of extravagances, of which the most 
remarkable was his accepting election as Chief of the 
Huron Tribe of Red Indians. He took this honour 
with the greatest seriousness, had magnificent visiting- 
cards printed with his new Indian name, “ Alantenaida” ; 
appeared now and then before his friends in his awe¬ 
inspiring Chiefs costume, with bead-fringed moccasins 
and eagle-plumed head-dress, with skins tagged loosely 
about his person, and large gold rings in his nose and 
ears; and seriously weighed the question whether he 
should go back to London or pass the rest of his life 
as a son of the forest. But he finally chose the former 
alternative and made his entry once more on the Drury 
Lane stage, before a public which had naturally forgotten 
that they had hounded him away with insult only a year 
before, or, if they remembered, magnanimously forgave 
him for it. He toured every part of the country and was 
once more the idolized hero of the stage. 

But his strength was broken, and his flame, though not 
' F. W. Hawkins : Lift of Edmund Kean^ iL 245 
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extinguished, burned with a flickering and uncertain light. 
The rushing flights to the highest regions of passion, of 
distraction, which had once come hy nature, now cost him 
the severest physical exertion. The public did not notice 
this—at least not always. But those around him behind 
the scenes were often moved to tears by his state, and 
went in terror lest he should fall down dead before them. 
One of them, Barry Cornwall, describes his condition 
thus; 

He was playing Richard HI. No one in front of 
the curtain perceived any diminution of his vigour. But 
behind [ There was the last of the Planiagenets, sitting 
at one of the side scenes, paniing. Hushed, and bent alniost 
double by exhaustion. A servant stood hy his chair with 
a goblet of brandi'-and-water (evidently very strong) In 
his hand. It had lost some of its heaij and the tragedian 
impatiently ordered another to be brought, stronger and 
very hot. In a minute afeerwardii the call-boy required 
his presence on the stage, and there he was accordingly, 
apparently as vigorous and acetv'^e as ever, and bringing 
down from boxes and galleries repeated acclamations. 
The scene terminated, and we saw him again, a drooping, 
panting, and exhausted man." ^ 

Things went down hill with him more and more, 
particularly after his last tour to America. His memory 
failed, and it became practically impossibie for him to learn 
new parts of any importance, though he was anxious to do 
so and tried his best. He had to go continually lowt:r 
and lower in the theatrical scale in order to raise the jC^o 
a night which were an absolute necessity to him, playing 
at last at suburban theatres, where he would berate the 
audiences when they did not applaud enough. And he 
was yet but little over forty years old. 

He was unhappy, too, in his private life. Me had 
broken with his wife, for whom in his heart be fell a deep 
affection. He had cast off his son Charles, because the 
would not conform to his father’s ambition to bring 
him up as a ‘gentleman,' but went on the stage so as to 
be able to support his mother, for whom there was nothing 

* Huwkins : Lifi j/ \i 343 
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]ef[ out of the squandered tens of thousands. Kean was 
happiest now ufhen he was sitting in his idyllic country- 
house at Richinond, playing and singing for his own and 
his friends’ pleasure. 

At last came the end, and with it reconciliation, 

Charles Kean had developed during these years into 
an actor of great ability, though wanting in any touch of 
genius. He had acted in America and in many other 
quarters, and had now—in the beginning of 1833—returned 
to London, where he was appearing at Covent Garden. 
The enterprising manager hit upon the idea of engaging 
Edmund Kean as well, and getting the father and son to 
appear together, as Othello and I ago. Edmund Kean 
agreed, though he was ill and weak. And this appearance 
w'as his last. 

The sight of the father and son playing together, and 
ihe sensation of witnessing, as it were, their feast of atone¬ 
ment, aroused great enthusiasm in the audience. Joy 
brought a brief return of strength to Kean’s worn-out 
body, and the old fire flamed forth again for a moment. 
Hia son was kind and affectionate to him ; and when 
he left the stage with Desdemona at the end of the 
Brst Act, Kean sat down well-pleased tn the wings, 
saying : " Charles is getting on to-night — he’s acting 
very well. I suppose that’s because he is acting with 
me.” 

But the scenes of violent passion, in which in the old 
days his genius had shone at its brightest, were now too 
much for his strength. He strugged through till the 
third Act, But just when he had uttered the beautiful 
speech, ending with the words t 

*' Farewell t OthellQi's occupation's gone," 

he trembled, tottered, clung fast to his son, and 
“Charles! 1 am dying—speak to them for 
sank down, never to see the lights of the stage again. 

He was taken home. His occupation was indeed 
gone, his warfare ended. He died less than two months 
later, reconciled with his wife, and, it would appear, with 
all the world. 


whispered : 
me—" then 
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But with Kean passion in the grand style died 
from off the English stage. He was not the kind of 
actor who forms a school. Genius, poetry, passion 
cannot be transmitted to a school. He had many 
imitators, but none could take his place. For he was 
always himself. 








PART II 

TALMA AND THE ROMANTICISTS 


THE PERIOD OF DECADENCE 
I 

The condition oT the Com^die Fraufoise before the Revolution—Conventionality 

in Dramatic Art and in Literature—Ducis' HamUt—Tht ConsiruatQirs. ^ 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the French 
Theatre was in a condition of decadence, similar to that 
which affected the French State in general, and due to 
similar causes. 

Just as the French State was living upon the traditions 
of the age of Louis XIV., without seeing, or, at least, 
without venturing to admit, that that Great Age had long 
since ceased to be, and that not a single person of any 
importance any longer supported or believed in the old 
theories, even so the French theatrical world entrenched 
itself in the inexpugnable conviction that it was and 
always had been the first Theatre in the world, and that 
whatever dramatic art existed outside, a Pitranger, was 
merely a more or less barbarous imitation of the French. 

It was confirmed in this conviction by the really 
excellent external conditions in which it worked: beautiful 
and tastefully decorated theatres; a stage-technique which, 
judged by the standards of the time, was highly devel¬ 
oped ; solid and ample economic resources; and a firmly 
established school of acting, which handed down the old 
forms with mechanical regularity from generation to 
generation, thereby creating a certain perfection of method 
which did duty for style, though in reality it was only 
convention. But from the soul of theatrical art, from the 

VI. c w 
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element which should render such art the mirror of the 
time, the French theatre of this period was as remote as if 
it had been a Chinese art-form, stereotyped, thousands of 
years back, in unchanging elegance. 

The theatre was a guild, in which all were compelled 
to work according to ancient, fixed, immutable rules, not 
a free society of artists, forever developing new aims and 
seeking for fresh forms. The government of the French 
Theatre par excellence—la Comedie Franfaise —the only 
one privileged to play tragedy and comedy, was indeed 
free enough in form, inasmuch as it still remained, what 
we have seen it in the days of Moliere, a little republic 
in which each player held a share in the theatre and had 
a voice in the decision of all important questions, whether 
artistic or economic. This form of government was an 
excellent one, so long as the theatre possessed a natural, 
born leader like Moliere, who in ability stood high above 
the others, and was capable of guiding the common enter¬ 
prise on to honour and prosperity. In such circumstances 
the common interest held individual jealousies in check, 
and the members of the company found both pride and 
profit in submitting of their own free-will to the rule of one 
of their own colleagues, even if the rule were a fairly 
despotic one. 

But when all were pretty much on the same level of 
capacity, or of incapacity, as was the case in the Thiatre 
Franfais at the time we have now reached, the republican 
form of government degenerated into a sort of guild- 
council, in which it was looked on as the one thing needful 
to adhere religiously to the rules, and not to permit the 
intrusion of anything or anyone that could not be made to 
conform to those rules. 

Moreover, in the course of the eighteenth century this 
formal self-government had gradually degenerated from a 
reality into a fiction. True, the actors still owned their 
theatre; true, they still nominally managed their own 
affairs, divided the receipts, determined expenditure, en¬ 
gaged and dismissed the staff, accepted and rejected 
plays; but all this they did under the control and super¬ 
vision of the King, or, to speak more accurately, of the 
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Court. The four First Gentlemen of the Bedchamber— 
les guatre premi&rs gtHiUkamtHts dt la cliambrt du Roi — 
were charged with the duty of seeing that the Cf)vt.idie 
Frartfaisa was at all times so regulated that it should 
serve the interests of * the Court and the City/ and these 
four Chamberlains were In reality the absolute masters of 
the Theatre. 

I Cl all ages theatrical matters have had a special 
attraction for people who know nothing about them, 
and for courtiers not least. And it cannot be denied that 
Louis XV.'s and Louis XVl/s Gentlemen of the Bed¬ 
chamber misused their powers in respect to the theatre 
to the utenost. Though the ComHU Fran^aist was essen¬ 
tially a purely private concern, receiving only a quite 
trifling annual subsidy— 13,000 francs—from the King's 
exchequer for services rendered to the Court, the four 
Chamberlains interfered in all its affairs, down to the 
minutest details. The repertory had to be submitted to 
them'—this was the origin in France of the later censor¬ 
ship of the stage—and they not only decided what pieces 
should be accepted, but also laid down rules for the 
sequence of productions from day to day, determined 
how often tragedy should be performed and how often 
comedy, appointed and disntissed members of the com¬ 
pany—a matter in which, in the nature of things, par¬ 
ticularly when the fair 3e;< was concerned, they were 
oftener influenced by their personal sympathies than by 
artistic considerations—‘and distributed the p^i'ts on similar 
principles. In a rescript dating from 1768, which shows 
very clearly how completely dependent on the courtiers 
were the actors and proprietors of the theatre, we read: 

To remedy the abuses which militate against the satis¬ 
faction of the public and the interests of the actors (!). 
abuses which arise from failure to observe the Regula¬ 
tions, We command that the Committee appointed to 
ensure the execution of Our wishes shall impose on any 
actor or actress failing to conform to the Regulations a 
fine of 300 francs. ... A complete list of all plays in the 
repertory shall be submitted; and to ensure that the dis¬ 
tribution of rdles shall not be determined by intrigues or 
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CAprice, IVe ^Ats disirihtfim Ourse/t^is. . . , 

Wc coniAi^Jid that in future no pl^y already bt^ilonging to 
the repertory shall be cast by the author, since authors 
only have the right to determine the cast of their pieces 
on their first produciion. . . 

We must not. however. lay the blame for the decline of 
the French stage exclusively on the arrogance and tyranny 
of the Court. A great genius would doubtless have devised 
some means of forcing his way rough these obstacles, 
Voltaire had known how to do this, though he liad no 
official position in the theatre and no genius for dramatic 
authorship, simply in virtue of his fiery personality, his 
intellect and his worldly wisdom. But Voltaire was deadi 
Lekain was dead, the great actresses Clairon and 
Oumesnil had left the stage. There remained only a few 
more or less adroit comic dramatists^ of writers of tragedy 
or serious drama noneT^ or worse than none* and but two 
men of original talent — Beaumarchais and Sedaine,—along 
with a crowd of actors of the most complete mediocrity. 

It was as though hranee in artistic matters were com¬ 
pletely cut off from the rest of the worlds or as if she 
shut her eyes and ears of set purpose against all that 
was going on^ outside^ Who in France was aware that 
men like Lessings Goethe. Schiller had led the drama into 
Quite new paths, that Ekbof and Schroder had developed 
a style of hislrionic arc whose ideals were infinitely re^ 
mote from those of the French stage? Shakespeare^ 
whom the rest^ of Europe was now heginning—rather 
late—to appreciate and admire, w'os indeed known to 
some, but by name on!y. Voltaire, men knew, had 
named him and made use of him. But who had read 
him? Certainly nor Jtis French adaptor. OuciSr^ for he 
knew no English? He writes to Garrick in 1769, when 

his terrible adaptation of Hamlet: 

While handjtiig this character, 1 regarded niyself a 
painter of religious subjects, working on an altar-piece. 
But. Monsieur, why do [ not understand your language?" 
Garrick might well have answered this foolish question 


^ UiifrScr: Assi^n^i /a 

Xeaji Louss Ducis «s bora at VftrsaiUcs in 171^ And di. 
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with A more reasonable one: “ Why haven’t you learnt 

it, my friend?" But that a French author should learn a 
foreign language, even in order to understand the work of 
a poet who was bis ideal—for Shakespeare, strange as 
it may sound, was Ducis* ideal—was at this period an 
inconceivable notion. 

His treatment of Hamlet and of other Shakesp^ean 
characters—Romeo, L^ar,” Macbeth, “ Jean-sans-Terre " 
and Othello—is accordingly a thing that one hardly knows 
whether to laugh or to cry over. He transforms these 
inighty,^ living dramas into fioridly-ornate, machine-made 
conventional tragedies, in which the holy Three Unities 
are strictly observed, the action taking place off the stage, 
and in which each of the chief characters has his or her 
confidant or confidante, to whom are communicated, for 
the enlightenment of the audience, the deeds of horror, 
which in Shakespeare hang like black threatening clouds 
over the consciences of the doers. For instance in 
Hamki King Claudius has Polonius for his confidant, 
while Queen Gertrude has one named Elvire, specially 
invented by Ducis. instead of the incomparable opening 
scene between the sentinels on the ram pans of Elsinore, 
which plunges the audience at a stroke into the atmosphere 
of the tragedy, Ducis opens the play by bringing the King 
and Polonius wandering on to the stage, in order that 
King Claudius may begin r 

"Oui, cher Poloniws, tout mun parti n’flspire, 

En detTdnant Hamlet, qii'it m'assureT I'empirc," 

The Queen Is Instructed by Elvire in the true function of 
a confidante in tragedy, viz,, to have everything confided 
to her: 

" AvM-TOua des secrets que je ne puisw entendre, Madame?" 
and then informs her, with some hesitation and not without 
a blush, that some time previously she has had the mis' 
fortune to mtirder her husband* The action is distorted 
throughout. Ophelia becomes a daughter of King 
Claudius; Hamlet remains ahve. and w'e are given to 
understand that he will obtain the hand of Ophelia.' 

’ Cf. J. JusfCraAd; Shahtipfitri in Franrt findtr ift* Andtn 

p, 419 Jrv* 
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This dreadful hotch^tch was performed,^ and even 
had some success, while if the original had been produced 
it would in all probability have been hissed off the stage. 

The fact was that the French public of this period had 
become so totally unaccustomed to real poetry, and indeed 
to reality of any kind, that the only thing they saw, or 
could ^ar to see, on the stage was the completely 
conventional presentation of completely conventional 
feelings, which had not, and bad never had, any relation 
to actual human feelings, or, indeed, to any of the aftnal 
phenomena of human life. For them poetry meant verse, 
and the most beautiful verse was that which, while 
observing all the metrical rules, achieved the expression 
of a simple fact in the most ornately roundabout fashion. 
Eveo^ as late as 1830, when the Romantic and the 
Clas^ic^l schnols w^re in th^ niidst of their desperate 
tempest of jeering laughter burst from the 
adherents of classicism when, during the performance of 
Hugo’s /ffmani, the King asked: 

‘'Quelle heiiire est-il?" 

and was answered: 

. . . WiDUlL" 

A King/' says MadAme Hugo, who .speaks of the 
fipjsode in her reminiscences * who asks what o'clock it 
is, and who^ in ord^r to ascertain this> merely says "quelle 
hevire est-il?’'—-who says it moreover in verse^ and is 
answered^ still in verse, that it is midnight* when it would 
have been so simple to answer* 

* Du ha^ut de ma demeuru, 

Seigneur^ l^harloge sonue la doudirmc heurSp^ 

—all this in the very nature of the case appeared utterly 
inadmissibie^ and the laughter swelled to a storm ol 
hooting/' 

By a tacit agreement between the public and the 
authors, which for long remained inviolable, the stage* 

« performed jolli September 176^ at tlie TAAihv /ThsMfritrf. 
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play, draTnaUc composttton in general, had, in its relation 
to real life, been turned, as it were, upside down : right in 
the one was wrong in the other, and vice versa. 

1 low should the unfortunate actors, even if they had 
been better than they were, have been able to anhieve 
anything really worth while in such a repertory? Talma, 
who was a genius, felt the impossibility, and though in 
others' eyes ne seemed to have reached the summit of 
achievement in his art, he looked back on his artistic 
career with bitter regret Shortly before his death, in a 
confidential talk with the young Hugo, who was then 
writing his Cromwell, he cried out: " The actor is nothing 
without hia part, and I have never had a real part ... a 
figure that had the movement and variety of life, that was 
not all of a piece, that was at once tragic and everyday, 
at once a King and a human being.—Did you ever see 
me as Charles Vi. ? I made a great effect in that part with 
the words: ‘ Du pain! ju veux du pain I'—bemuse they 
showed the King suffering, not merely as a King, hut as 
a human being; the effect was tragic and it was true. . . . 
Truth! i have been seeking for truth all my life. But 
what good did it do ?—1 asked for Shakespeare and 
they gave me Ducis Truth in the plays was unobtain' 
able: I had to be content with putting it into the costumes. 
I played Marius with bare legs!—No one knows what 
I might have been, if I had found the author I 
was seeking. As it is, I shall die without once having 
acted."^ 

The generation of actors which occupied the stage 
when Talma was about to begin his career clearly had no 
feeling of this kind. As we can accustom ourselves, in 
looking at conventional decoration, to see a leaf, a face, 
or whatever the object originally intended may have been, 
in details which have no likeness at all to such objects, 
even so the players of that day busied themselves uiiques- 
tioningly with tne orn^t& mafifte^uins of the tragic or comic 
stage, proud in the consciousness of being the foremost 
impersonators of these counterfeits of humanity, and happy 
in their absolute ignorance of the fact that the art of the 

* un dc sit Wfp il* ^ 
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iheairc had possibilities far different from and far loftier 
than their familiar " metier." 

Ignorance was not only a source of happiness to these 
^ood people, it was one of their leading characteristics. 
The limes were long gone by when French actors had often 
been authors of ability and consideration, when they came 
of cultured families, and frequented intellectual society. 
The players of the new age were as a rule of very humble 
i^i'iginj children, at best, of artisans or small traders—the 
ladies, indeed, were usually of a much lower class ^—and 
nearly all of them were without ordinary education, not to 
mention artistic or literary culture. Their book-learning 
often only sufficed to enable them to read their pans, and 
they were frequently not at all at home in the art of writing. 
The elegant Fleury, one of the best actors of the period in 
the light, finical style of the Marivaux comedy, was unable 
to W'rite a line without mistakes in grammar and spelling. 
As Samson says of him in his Memoirs,® he "spoke as 
elegantly as a Marquis, and spelled like a kitchen-maid."* 

To he able to speak, indeed, was absolutely necessary, 
for this was, had always been, and still is imperatively 
demanded by the public of a French actor; to speak the 
mother-tongue, pure and unalloyed with dialect, with supple¬ 
ness and beauty, w'as the one indispensable condition for 
being so much as admitted to the Thidire Franfah^ where 
lack of originality or mediocrity of talent might be con¬ 
doned, but never defects in speech, or incoirectness, 
indistinctness or lack of purity in diction. 

For the further development of diction, and to give 
beginners a general training in their craft and knowledge 
of its traditions, there had been established in the middle 
of the century an official School of Elocution, lEcole 

* There were cif course e^i;«piionSt 45 f&r ihe ^tstcr^r 

vhQ were of aii ttncicni and nciblc fiifniljr, th* Alttiri ijt Kequefon^-ifid who 
^revenm^ ihe pracucc of mcMt of Uicir fellows^ who exch-inced ihtfr plain 
bourgcrQM ^ippetUliOns for high-soundine fancy nam*s) CNiice.iliid ih^Sr rtobiLity 
yndcr ihe tnodtsi Sam^iU. 

■ i^amson ; pr 60. 

* Henry was jime in Inv# wiili the beautiful^ villiv and ordinarily not 

^approacl^blp Mile* Con tai, hui was iTnpmdent enciugh to declare his p,\SAson 
by letter. W hen ihc lady saw her admirer far ib* lime afier receiving ihc 
letter, Abe said to lum with her most charming smSIe ; Dear Fleurs you 
remind me nf an engraving ; you are I>e5t in/Mf L MrrJ' 
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RoyaU de Didamation, which alJ recruiis for the TkHlre 
Rrattfah had lo pass through, and the teachers for which 
were taken exclusivelj^ from among the tried and experi¬ 
enced members of the conipany. This School, which was 
closed during the Revolution, was re-established In ils 
final, permanent form under Napoleon 1 . and, as we 
know, still exists as the famous Csnscrvatoire, in which 
practically all modern French actors have received their 
training. 

Of the activities of this School of Elocution in the 
eighteenth century (at which time no such institution 
existed in other couniries, where all training took place 
either on the regular stage itself or by purely private 
instruction), the accounts forthcoming from French sources 
are scanty in the extreme. Most fortunately, however, a 
Danish actor, Joachim Daniel Preisier, who came to Paris 
in 178S, on a stipend granted by the Danish State, for 
purposes of study, visited this dramatic school among 
other institutions, and gives a very clear description of it 
in his journal. He writes: "The exercises are held in a 
small theatre, which is constructed and arranged in 
miniature so as In all respects to resemble a full-si/-eil one: 
in order that the pupils may get li plmtdicr, as the French 
call it—that is, to accustom them from the beginning to 
stand and ’walk on the stage in a natural manner. Young 
players of both sexes who still retjuire instruction, as well 
as students in training, assemble here under the guidance 
of Molld,’ Flcary and Dug pzon, each of whom has his 
day of the week appointed. A few of the elder actors 
and actresses attend the exercises, which last from ten 
till two every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. The 
number of pupils was large, and most of the material 
seemed good, at least I noticed, even Jn the case of the 
beginners, that they aimed at satisfying the ruling French 
taste, that for tragedy—and in tragedy, for much con¬ 
vulsion and contortion. Dugazon was instructor to-day. 
He made them repeat scenes here and tliere, and made 
constant remarks on voice, declamation, and gesticulation 

" —see voU v. 
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—m short he let no fault pass without remark. There 
was only one important objection which 1 should much 
have liked to make. He often made them change faulty 
passages and wrong itiovements ; but he seldom told them 
the reasons for the alterations—so that he seemed to 
be training them rather as machines than as judicious 
reasoners." ^ 


IL 

The Actors of ili 4 DKJduict—Pfitfemioe for Tragedy — Larivt—The Sainval 

and ibc younver Mil*. SAinval—Mine. Veslris— 
The masculine Mile, Riiucourt^ Kahtxk's Jud^eni of her and that of iht 
Pan^iaLns — Mile. Mojs^ father — VAnh'D\% and his D^tii^h adiiairerS“- 
Hiedkerchier and snu^-boK. 

It is quite true, as Preisler remarked, that tragedy was 
the ruling taste of the French public, but it is also quite 
certain that it was not the strong point of the French 
actors. At this time France did not possess a single 
tragic actor or actress of the first class, scarcely, indeed, a 
single player with a strongly marked talent for tragedy. A 
man like Mol6, for example, played Hamlet and other great 
tragic parts— Moli, who had no turn whatever for pathos, 
but was excellent in the parts of elegant men-abouMown 
in comedy and domestic drama. And the younger 
Mile. Sainval, who show'ed a charming talent in grande 
damt or grande eoquetle parts (for instance, as the 
original Rosina —Countess* Almaviva—in le dt 

Figaro\ let this' talent^ rust in disuse, while she took, in 
preference, all the tragic heroines' r6les, presenting them 
with a sharp, strained vehemence, far removed from the 
true tone of tragedy. 

The tragic heroes’ parts — Ui grands premieri r 6 l£S —- 
were ordinarily in the hands of Larive, who looked upon 
himself as the heir to Lekain, but who, assuredly, with¬ 
out suspecting it, had come in for a sadly diminished 
heritage. 

Larive, or de Larive, as he called himself—his real 
name was Jeao Mauduit, and he was the son of a green* 

* J* D, Pfci»kr, J^urnid cf atc, L 253 
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grocer of La Rochelle’—belorigetl to that class of actors, 
oot seldom to be found among exponents of heroes' and 
lovers' parts, who combine with the most excellent 
physical endowment a quite staggering lack of intelli¬ 
gence and artistic temperament, who have the most 
intense longing to be numbered among the great artists, 
but not the least conception in what great artistry consists, 
and who accordingly pass the greater part of their lives 
in offended brooding over the question how they can 
induce people to recognize them as what they are not— 
namely geniuses. 

If externals alone could have done it, Larive would 
easily have attained his ambition 10 be a great actor. He 
was a very handsome man, tall and slender, with a regular, 
well-shaped head, large expressive eyes, a finely-cut nose, 
and a soft, rather foolish mouth ; his voice was powerful, 
and at the same time flexible and melodious. With these 
advantajges he could not fail at first to create a certain 
impression. When he was quite a young man Mile. 
Clairon, ever susceptible, though already past her first 
youth, had become infatuated with him, and had played 
instructress to him and helped him forward. It was 
characteristic of him that he would often make a hit 
in the beginning of a part, but later on would becoine 
tiresome by reason of his insipidity and want of dramatic 
energy and inventiveness. And his whole artistic career 
was in this respect much like one of his individual 
rAles. At the outset his manly beauty and fine voice made 
a great Impresaion, but in the long run people made the 
discovery that the handsome casket had nothing inside 
it, and compared him to his disadvantage with Lekain, 
who, in complete contrast with Larive, was ugly, but 
brilliant, ioielligent, and full of that dramatic vigour which 
holds audiences up to the fall of the last curtain. When 
the Parisian public of that age made a discovery of this 
kind, they were not slow In announcing it very plainly. 
Larive was several times soundly hissed, and on each of 
these occasions he left the TM-dtre Franpais in deep 

’Jean MAttduit, aHits dc L:irivc, wai bom in La kochcllc in t747i snd died 
31 bis cDunir^ housf al Monilignon tn t 857 - 
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dudgeon and sought consolatiori in ihe provinces, where he 
was always sure of a triouiphant reception. Yet in spite 
of his want of talent he was actually the protagonist of the 
tragic repertory from the death of Lekain to the appearance 
of Talma. But he was still Jess capable of bearing com¬ 
parison with the living Talma than with the memory of 
Lekain, and he quickly sank into a well-deserved oblivion, 
whichj however, did not prevent him from living a long and 
happy life in aJtluence and honour, secure in the conviction 
that, in spite of all, he was a great tragedian, and that, as he 
writes himself in an application for election to the Insiiiute, 
he had " devoted his life to the effort to perfect . . . the 
most beautiful of all the arts.” Curiously enough, too, 
he was greatly interested in the theory of theatrical art, 
and when, in his old age, he failed to obtain a post as 
teacher at the School of Elocution, Napoleon having a 
horror of his acting, he established a course of dramatic 
instruction of his own, and even published an unreadable 
work entitled C(7»rj riV dkclatnatimi divisi m dotis£ rtvij/rei,* 
which, in combination with the influence of his personal 
instruction, would doubtless have done a good deal of 
harm, if he had e\'er had any pupils worth mentioning. 
It does not appear, however, that this was the case. 

Larive is only interesting as a type of a class of actor 
which we hnd constantly re-appearing, and as an e?campie 
of what the French public had to put up with in the period 
of decadence between Lekain and Talma. 

The 'leading lady’ who played with him in tragedy— 
the younger hllle. Sainval, whose real name was Marie 
Blanche ALiari de Roquefort *—seems to have been 
personally somewhat more interesting. She was the 
younger sister of the Mile. Sainval who during her 
comparatively short career in Paris was exceedingly 
popular with the public, in spite of her remarkable plain¬ 
ness and her bad voice. The elder Mile. Sainval was 
an actress of original talent, who, unlike most of her fellows, 

J b *Pps-''r*d in lfi04, Lahva Afierw.irds got a lilerary jnaii to rtwrim thf 
book in icnieihing apprtMtehing 2. re4da,hle form. Tlii} {djlioR inpeared in iwo 
TOlumcs in iBid, 

‘Marie Uhnclie was bora in 175a And died in 1536: tlie elder sister, 
Matic PAuting Cbriscine, w*s born in 1743 And died in 163a 
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had gone on the stage from mere love of it. She produced 
a great effect by the peculiar, quite urxtraditional, in¬ 
tonations and emphases of which she made use in doiivmng 
the banal rhythms of the tragic alexandrine, intonations 
now vehement in the extreme, now quivering with emotion 
—a technique perhaps mainly based on the intellect and 
owing its effect to surprise, but which yet always offered 
something new, something standing boldly out from the 
prevailing sing-song, and which at any rale interested the 
public and even roused them to enthusiasm. When it came 
to a contest between her and the handsome but common¬ 
place hlme. Vestris, the public to a man were on Mile. 
Satnval s side ; but the Due de Duras, one of the four First 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who at the time exercised 
despotic authority over the theatre, happened to be warmly 
interested in Mnie. Vestris, and through his influence her 
far abler rival was driven from the first Theatre of France, 
and literally banished to the provinces.’ 

While the elder Mile. Sainval had genuine talent 
and originality, the younger was. In tragedy, a mere 
imitator of her sister. She had the advantage of better 
looks, though she was short, thin, and angular. She was 
intelligent and witty, and Beaumarchais was well inspired 
when he chose her to play Countess Almaviva in his 
Afaria£^ de Figara. Indeed she had played this line of 
parts in the provinces and abrodd * before she was engaged 
lor the Tkedtre Fran^ais, But, once in Paris, she was 
set on being a tragic actress, and, lacking her sister's 
genuine feeling and instinct for new and original effects, 
she had recourse to all sorts of artifices, shrieks, and 
contortions. The Parisian public regarded her as an 
accomplished tragic actress, but unprejudiced outsiders, 
unused to her sharp little person and her strained, 
mannered, artifieial style, looked on her with amazement 
not unmixed with terror. 

When Jens Baggesen, during his stay in Paris in 17S9, 

■Thil wai ill 177^, The public missed her and the 

to flcfi hdr agiiin. But m $p!te of tepfAicd and nrEcnl imitation a 
could nevnr be Induced to nrEunl to tbe 

"Crimm asserts that she b«^an her stage caiMr in Copenhagen- 
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saw her for the first time—in Voltaire's he 

became perfectly hysterical with disgust. He writes; 
*■ In all my life I have never suffered more weariness, 
annoyance, and disgust than during the sickening eternity 
of time this piece lasted! I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the most intolerable, ugliest, basest, most loathsome sight 
[ have ever seen, or could possibly ever see on this earth. 

*■ Mile. St. Val's playing was horribly disgusting I 
Her mouth'twistings, blubberings, drunken-virago^antics, 
brewer's-drayman'sdiveJiness, swinish tranquillity, lunatic, 
asylum transitions from philosophy to frenzy—her new- 
bormealf-tike smJIings, her crazy accesses of despair, her 
loathsome swoon ings, her death, as diabolical as it 
was long-desIred — all these things, separately and in 
combination, inspired me with sickness and deadly 
loathing ! I would rather have married the filthiest creature 
in the rest of creation than have touched her skirt with 
a pair of tongs—so indescribably more than hellishly, 
loathsome was she to me, 

'* And this devil (for she was not even womanly enough 
to deserve the name of she-devil) people actually admired! 
The same public, who in the National Assembly listen 
to a Baitjy and a Seyes,* admired her I Incomprehensible 
human nature f Still more incomprehensible Gallic Nation 
—subllmest and most vapid Nation on the earth 1 But— 
the Vipid disappears, the Sublime remains f ” * 

We may take it for granted that Baggesen's impres¬ 
sions of this popular French tragedienne are highly 
coloured, but so much is certain, that she was not in the 
least the stuff of which real tragic actresses are made, 
-Still less was Mme. Vestris, though the elder Mile. Sam- 
val, for all her real talent, had had to give way to her. 
Mme, Vestris-—whose maiden name was Fran^oise-Rose 
Gourgaud—was, in fact, handsome and nothing more. 
Her beauty had in her early days made her a favourite with 
Rarl Eugen, Duke of Wttrtemberg, in whose Court-troupe 

* MtnMiQmer Je^-Sylyain B^iTly the first Pneitdent of tbt Fr#nch 
Nation^ A^enbW. Seyes' ii Intended for the well-Jenawn champion Of the 
SWye^ BaK£e»n'$ French it not bis strene point. 

Jtns Dajf^eseti : Tht Cope^nha^tn J&3Py iii. 325 JVjjr, 
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of French comedians she made her firai appearance ; but 
when she played him false with Vestrls—a member of the 
troupe and brother of the famous dancer—the Duke cast 
her off in righteous wrath, after having forced her to 
marry her lover. She went to Paris, put herself under 
Lekains tuition, and gained, by means not unufiuaJi the 
protection of cerLain powerful courtiers, particularly of the 
Due do DuraSp which soon obtained for her a place in the 
first rank of the Thidtn Franfais company. She never made 
any real success, indeed at times she was roughly handled 
by the public—principally, however, on account of her 
disgraceful treatment of the elder Mile. SainvaL She 
had no fire in tragedy^ no humour in comudyj but by 
adhering to the neutr^, characterless style of actingt so 
agreeable to many playgoers^ which i^ sometimes praised 
bccau3<i; it never spoils a part/' and by means of her un¬ 
usual beaucyr she managed In the course of years to make 
berseif one of the representative actresses of the company^ 

A tragic actress of much more character was Mile. 
Raucourt, whose real name was of course not Raucourt^ 
but Marie^Antoinette-Josephs Saucerotte. She was me 
actress whom Rahbek, during his stay in Pans m J784> 
admired above all others. He describes her very fully m 
a letter to Michael Rosing,® and as his judgment* besides 
being particularly welbinformed, has the freshness of a 
foreigner's first impressions^ it will not be without interest 
to quote ii here. His opinion of the younger Mile. Sam- 
val is much the same as Baggesen's, though he expresses 
his detestation In less fantastic fashion, and does juslice^o 
her performance of Rosina in le (h On 

the other hand, his enthusiasm for Mile. Raucourt is much 
greater than that of the French themselves. He writes: 
" I have had the good fortune to see most of her (j-f. 
Melpomene's) show-pieces, and also, with the exception of 
Mme. Vestris^ all those IdoliJEed actors and actresses with 
whose continually-trumpeted praises nur ears so ache^ 

' Mme. Vi^tcris, whn waa born in 1743^^*'^ uune yesf as elder Sfllje. 
Sainv^—unlik* ihe laiier, remabcd Inng wjlh the fkiAitr^ 
did not luvn U liU iSoj, the ycir btfort her death. 

* Printed in Fr. 17^5' 
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But, to speak honestly, not one of those masterpieces or of 
these superhuman virtuosi has been able to draw from me 
a single tear, if I except the performance of 
in which Demoiselle Raucour(t)—an actress whom her 
audiences fait to appreciate—found the way to my heart. 
Certainly the credit for pan of my emotion is due to the 
meiling Racine, but for most of it I have undoubtedly to 
thank the actress: her Ciytemnestra, a pare which would 
have given one of the ordinary mountebank actresses of 
tragedy a most desirable opportunity for howling, shrieking, 
and roaring, was full of a f>enetrating truth and power. I 
can still see her attitude, bending forward with outstretched 
arms and wild eyes, at the passage: 

“un pretre envirannt: d'une fouie cruitle!" 

She seemed to have the very objects before her eyes — and 
then the force with which she drew* herself up. and said ; 

^*Ncid, je ne Taurai peiiti uroenee au supplier!" 

They complain that Raucour(t) is cold; tome it seems that 
what Dorat said about Clairon ^ applies absolutely to her. 
Pride, all the vehement, energetic passions, ail those which 
make reason their accomplice, or borrow its tone, are 
beyond doubt those in which Raucourft) too triumphs. . . . 
Nature has framed her for this line of parts ; her majestic 
figure, her voice, noble but firm—1 might almost call it the 
very voice of a heroine—^are of the most excellent effect 
in them," 

If the Parisian public "failed to appreciate" Mile, 
I^ucourt, this was in part due to reasons which Rahbck 
did not know, and which, indeed, had no direct connec- 
tion with her art. At her diEbuc, when she was a little 
over sixteen years old,* she made a quite extraordinary 
success as Dido in a tragedy by Le Franc de Pompignan. 
Grimm wrote a long and enthusiastic article about her, 
and in the MimQir$s Seertts we read: “The sensation 
she created is indescribable, and nothing like her has been 
seen within the memory of man. She is only sixteen and 

* For Mite. CL^jron see voi v. A^t^frs ef thi Eighit^nth €tn^ury\ 

PPL 

* ftUk. Riucaurt bom in Paria in 1756, first appeared in 1773 dkd 
IP [S15. 
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a half years old; her appearance is strikingly handsome; 
she has the most beautiful, noblest, most dramatic counten¬ 
ance, the most enchanting tones of voice, a prodigious 
intelligence: she did not commit a single fault of iniona- 
ilon. Throughout the whole of this difficult part there was 
not the least misapprehension, not even a single wrong 
gesture, A slight stiffness and embarrassment in the use 
of her arms was the only fault it was possible to discover 
in her. She is a pupil of M. Brizard."^ 

In very early youth she was as famous for her virtue, 
or rather for her indifference to men, as for her rare talent 
for the stage, ft soon became evident, however, that 
there were latent defects both in her talent and in her 
virtue. Mile. Raucourt seemed more of a man than a 
woman, both in her propensitic.s and way of life, and in 
her art. She had a v^ry masculine figure; her limbs 
were naturally almost those of an athlete, and she further 
developed them by practising all kinds of manly sports; 
she was fond of going about dressed as a man; and all 
this naturally affected her acting. It probably gained in 
strength—strength, however, which in her later years 
became more than a little coarse and masculine— but lost 
in Womanly charm, so that she was debarred from taking 
the ‘juvenile lead'—the young heroines' parts. 

Apart from this, her private life soon became scandalous 
in the extreme. When only twenty years old she was 
living CK minoffe with a notorious German adventurer, 
Mme, Souque ^Such?), and the two ladies indulged in 
the most horrifying escapades, scouring Paris in male 
attire, beating their landlord and his servants when he 
complained of their wild life, and mixing themselves up 
in money transactions which ended in landing the young 
girl in a debtor's prison.* 

This line of conduct on the part of the young actress 
turned public feeling completely against her. Whereas 
she had at first been petted and idolized by the public in 


Com pardon, in bii Lu CemAiitm dv Rm, ha* brougtit m I'lfht iw 
?*ni5 relating n> a number of poliEentourt case* m which Mile. Kauewu 
figured while «m auiie voun?. 
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a degree oo doubt excessive and exaggerated, she was 
now almost maltreated when she appeared on the stage, 
bhe neglected her art i and one fine day, when she was 
cast to p ay the Jeadmg part in Lefevres tragedy. 
she failed to appear at the theatre, without a word of 
explanation or excuse. On this her name was struck off 
the hsis of the C&midie Frmt^aise by Royal Order, and she 
wandered about for three years, till the theatre, hard put 
to It to find an actress for her line of parts, was obliged 
to recall her She reappeared In June 1779 as Dido, the 
part in which she had made her ddbut. 

nut, though the administration had overlooked her 
errors and her defection, the public never really forgave 
r u ^ M because, being by nature the very reverse 
of humble, she cared nothing for forgiveness, but went on 
jving tl« life she preferred—living, one might almost say, 
€n grand seigntur. ^ 

f«M ^ Rabbek, five years after her return, 

found this actress, in spue of her undoubted gifts, still 
coldly received by the public, while they acclaimed Mile, 
bamval and other greatly inferior tragediennes. 

And while the company thus contained no single tragic 

were much 

worse still as regards the men. Larive, empty as sounding 
brass, was a lamentable enough specimen of a ' leading 
man in tragedy, but his under-study Saint-Prix, who 
evidence, since Larive was sometimes away 

level down to^ yet lower depths, being nothing more or 

less than a badly regulated machine for grinding out 
verse. * 

[Jossessed any intelligence 
and aptitude was Monvel - Jaques-Marib Boutet in 

^ ^ talent, but so weak physically 

Mbecame the great actor he had dreamed of 

became the 

M(U M.r® ‘^L^he most famous of French actresses. 
Mile. Mars. He began his career at the TAed/ri 

^ The m&ther was the bfciiJtiftil prm inciai artrfts-s Mile 

rt. .IdXdliJiSrtbStt, 
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Franfais as Mole’s understudy in the 'juvenile lead,’ but 
his hope was to succeed Lekain in his great heroic parts. 
When Lekain died he made the essay, but finding that he 
had not sufficient physical strength for this emploi, he gave 
it up of his own free will, when it accordingly fell to Larive. 
His voice was very weak, and his body almost uncannily 
thin, but he had a fine, intelligent head and acted with 
much taste. In 1781 he was obliged to quit France 
suddenly, by order of the police—there were whispers of 
an intrigue with a lady of very exalted position—and he 
went to Stockholm, where he joined the French company 
maintained by the Court, and became reader to the King, 
Gustavus III. He remained in Sweden for five years, 
and then returned, without objection from any quarter, to 
the TH&tre Franfais, where from that time forth he 
played pcres nobles and grands raisonneurs with delicate art, 
but hampered by increasing physical weakness. At last 
he had reached a point at which he had lost his teeth, his 
voice and his memory, but he still retained his popularity 
with the public till his retirement in 1806. He was a 
zealous republican and a quite capable playwright.^ 

The complete opposite of Monvel, though he played 
in the main the same line of parts, was Vanhove,® Talma’s 
future father-in-law, as stockish, clumsy and thickheaded 
as Monvel was weakly, keen and finely intelligent. Both 
had begun with lovers’ parts, but Van hove, by reason of 
his increasing size, very soon left this line of parts for 
those of ‘Kings’ and peres nobles. Opinions are very 
much divided as to his acting—at any rate in the line of 
‘ heavy fathers.’ To the Parisian public and the authors 
he was little more than a ‘ figure of fun,’ a butt for the 
youthful humorists of the pit, when, as one of the Kings of 
tragedy, he stumped on, fat and clumsy and heavy-footed, 
and reeled off his tirades with monstrous, monotonous 
dulness, only relieved by an occasional mighty roar which 

married to her mother* He married some years later, in Stockholm, but not 
Mile. Salvetat* 

^ His best play was a comedy, fAmafi/ bmirru (1777)- Monvel died in 1813, 

* Charles Joseph Vanhovc, son of a wi^aker of Lille, was bom in that 
town in 1739 Paris in 1803. Curiously enough, he acted under his 

own name* 
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nearly ruptured his hearers* ear-drums. But the view 
taken of liim by foreign experts is directly opposed to the 
opinion of his own countrymen. Rahbck, it is true, did 
not care about him„ but Michael Rosing and Joachim 
Frejsler, who were in Paris at the same time, are full 
of enthusiasm about him. Rosing writes of him that he 
was 'the only one I saw in this play" (Voltaire's 
"who was good. He played Lusignan, and seemed to 
be the only survivor of a better school of tragedy; for 
ihe present school has adopted a matmer which, at least 
in my eyes, is very far from nature. He had quite 
the method of our own late comrade Rose, so that I 
could often fancy I was seeing that actor m this his 
best line of parts. Nothing overstrained, nothing un¬ 
natural; the noble, high-souled hero, the aged, venerable, 
tender father, the zealous Christian."» And Preisler says 
of him (as Don Diego in le Cid ): ** One cannot conceive 
anything more excellent than this man. , . , I call Vanhove 
the ornament of the French theatre."* 

VVe can only account for this diametrical opposition of 
views about Vanhove by supposing that his weight and 
aolidiiy and rather sluggish dignity suited the Northern 
^te, and produced on these two excellent and intelligent 
JJanish actors an effect of naturalness by contrast with the 
style of exaggerated elegance and affected passion, which 
tor the moment appealed to the Parisian public. But 
\aTihove cannot possibly have been a really notable actor, 
tar Jess ^ great one. In domestic drama he was capable of 
playing the fathers’ parts with a plain and touching dignity, 
and in this Ime the public acknowledged his merite, though 
as t e years went on he became too lachrymose. But he 
was lar too deficient in mental power ever to achieve 
anything notable in tragedy, and he was totally impervious 
to all ideas of reform. He played, as he had learned to 
p^ay in Jns youth, and as he had seen other ‘ Kings' and 
wo^^r^Brirard. for example — play before him. 

15 perhaps this fact-—that he neither could nor would 

jouracy, pnmed in Rahtek-s 
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incttilge iti the strenuous effect-hunting then in fashion, 
but held fast to a traditional routine which they did 
not recognize as such — that accounts for the strong im¬ 
pression he made on foreign observers. But reasonable 
reforms were equally hateful to him. When, somewhat 
later on, Talma managed to carry out his ideas on 
costume, replacing by historically accurate dresses the 
Idiotic plumes and hoop-skirts which were worn on the 
French stage right down to the Revolution, Vanbove 
shook his head despond Ingly, murmuring : ** Tragedy in 
France exists no longer." Two properties were indispens¬ 
able to him on the stage: a handkerchief in tragedy, and 
a snuff-box in domestic drama. He would have given 
much to introduce the second of these in tragedy as well, 
and as far as can be gathered bis one achievctneni as a 
theatrical reformer was to play Louis XI IL in the tragedy 
of I^QnttHOT^ncy with a soufi’-box. When the tailor to the 
company brought him his first correct Roman costume, as 
soon as he had overcome the first shock of repulsion, he 
began searching it for a pgckct for the indispen^mc 
handkerchief. And when no pocket was to be found, he 
said to the tailor, not without dignity r *' May I tall your 
attention, honoured Sir, to the fact that during the thirty 
years and more in which I have been an actor I Imve 
always had pockets in my costume, and that 1 intend to 
have them in future also.- —-Do you suppose the Romaiis 
did not blow their noses ? —Or do you wish to persuade 
me that they blew their noses with their fingers . 1 he 

tailor was obliged to bow to this cogent, though not 
historically tenable, argument, and Van hove was provided 
With his pock^L 

Although as time went on the younger generation 
came to regard the good Vanhove more and more as a 
subject for ridicule, and the pit often poked Oj^n fun at 
him, yet to the very last he continued to fill ^ 
number of rdles, and was the only real ' heavy lather 
the theatre possessed. He played occasionally in comedy, 
outside his own line of parts. Thus in « f 

Figaro Beaumarchais cast him for Bazile, and he 
appeared as Bazile *s near kinsman, Tartufe; in both oi 
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these seini'clerical scoundrels' parts he seems to have 
given satisfaction. He survived both ihe great 

political Revolution, and the artistic revolution brought 
about by his son-jrv-la\v. Talma, and died while siijj in 
harness, in tSoj, at the age of sixty-four. 


H! 

Mile. Ceniot and her Surannfr—^BeauTnai'ch-ti^ as innovatof^ 
uf French Dramatic AuLhori—and iu 
^gnihcance—DeAUmarcliaia nnd the King—['rdvllle and Daiincourl— 
Dujfiuon and JiesessaTis—Triumph o( 

Although the corhpRny of the 7 ~/tSd£f"£ Py^l7^fa^s would 
never have acknowledged the fact, their strength un- 
doubrtidly Jay in ihe lighter kind of comedy. This had 
perhaps always been the case, and perhaps is so still; 
yet France has at various times produced tragic per¬ 
formers ^ both men and womenj who rank among the very 
greatest, h h remarkablcp therefore, that just at this 
period, when France possessed no tragic performer of 
genius, and when real tragic power seemed to have died out, 
ihe fashioiiable taste w^as all for tragedy, and comedy, which^ 
in the matter of exectition at least, hatJ been carried to 
perfection, was looked on as an inferior^c?rre. 

The theatre possessed a staff of artists cjuite excellent 
in m^ern light comedy—Jess so in the older comedy of 
Molicre and his time. 

Mole was sjtillp as of old, the irresistible, fascinating 
i a little mannered as he grew older^ a litde given 
to trick ^nd grimace, but still lively and graceful as ever j; 
his creation of Count Almavivat a part chat might have 
been written expressly for him, bad just put a new 
feather in bis cap* 

He had to support him Mile, Contat,^ an actress who* 
though much younger than he, was quite worthy of him ; 
she, too, made her greatest artistic success in the memor- 
a^Ie production of In casting 

this production Beaumarchais had shown himself a keen 

^ LDuiioFran^flj^e CuDtat (1760'iSij). 
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and discriniinaling judge of the various players' powers- 
In Mile. Sainval, through all the mannerism of her 
performance in tragedy, he discerned the rjualities of an 
excellent Countess Alma viva, and she gained in this pan 
her one and only real artistic triumph; he saw that 
Mile. Coniat, somewhat too robust in the parts of the 
'juvenile lead/' would make a fascinating soubrette, and 
accordingly gave her the part of Suzanne, in which she 
enraptured all her hearers. Rahbek, who saw the piece 
time after time during his stay in Paris, writes of her: 
"Ilow the French Walter" (i.tf. Mile. Contat; R.ahbek 
had previously likened her to Caroline Walter) *' must 
play SusOfi, you can readily imagine; with what fascinat¬ 
ing, exuberant gaiety, with what—how can one describe 
it? Eyes, mouth, expression, hand, foot—the whole 

woman is Suson/’’ ^ . • u 

It was not only by these bold innovations in the 
consecrated, ossified system on which parts were distri¬ 
buted that Beaumarchais earned a meritorious place in 
the history of the theatre. He originated also many other 
reforms. In his very first plays, the ' domestic dramas 
Eugenie and lei Deux Amis ou les N^egocinuls de Eyon — 
plays which, from the point of view of dramatic art, are 
not in themselves very notable—he flew in the face of 
prevailing custom and laid the foundations of modern 
stage-man age meat, by indicating in his text the costumes, 
positions and movements of the characters; nay, he ei'cn 
made the very curious experiment of attempting to link 
up the Acts by a pantomimic representation 
entr'actes of the intermediate action of the plot. 1 his 
strange idea, however, was never realized.^ , n t- / 
On the production uf his first comedy, U liarbier ae 
-SW/*—which in itself marked a new departure, by reason 
of its marked freshness of conception, and the comparative 
realism and originality of its character-drawing—he under- 


'Tl«u is, die youiTE heroine-lovws' p.^n± l»lli to 
Wile. Coniai made ter ddtmi in inKcdy, bm had nd succewm ibai Une. 

* Schw^ri'a 17 B^i l^l ■ , . . . k- wnrth 

* In our age of film plciure* auch an espenmenl mwht J^, 

coiftsilderinif. Indeed U his probably iilrtldv betn med in Ui 

cF playsi 
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took the introduction of a practical reform which very 
certainly was not appreciated by the Societal re share¬ 
holders of the theatre, but appealed all the more strongly 
to his fellow-dramatists. The 'Tkidtre F'riin(<tis had 
never been a generous paymaster to dramatic authors ; in 
the old days, indeed, it had paid practically nothing for 
the pieces it performed.’ Later on certain rules—altered 
from time to time—governed the relations of the theatre 
with authors; and under these, at the period we have 
reached, the author of a play that filled an evening's 
bill was entitled to an honorarium equal to one-twelfth 
of the receipts for each evening on which his piece was 
performed. This appeared on paper quite handsome 
remuneration. But the actors succeeded, by a whole series 
of more or less unscrupulous subtleties of account, in 
reducing this honorarium very considerably, as, for instance, 
by excluding from the takings the advance subscriptions 
for boxes, and the amounts realized for the right to 
“entree for life,” which ivas purchasable by payment, once 
for all, of a lump sum. Moreover there was one provision 
in the rules which in practice made it impossible for a 
dramatist to realize any considerable amount, even for a 
piece which brought in large sums of money to the actors. 
This was that when the receipts from a play fell, even for 
one night, below a certain minimum, the theatre could 
withdraw it, and that in such cases the piece, if again 
revived, became the property of the company, the author 
having no further claim to any honorarium. The minimum 
fixed had originally been 500 fr. for the winter, and 300 fr. 
for the summer season; hut now—in the —the 

amounts fixed had risen as high as 1200 fr. for the winter, 
and 800 fr. for the summer. It was thus in the power of 
the theatre to appropriate practically every piece performed 
by it as soon as it had run through its first success, by 
playing it on unfavourable occasions when it could be 
safely anticipated that the takings would be small, and, 


‘Alexandre is believed—though there is no suHtcieni doctimeniarr 

&f thii—to have been I he firil 4 rininjc author who was granted a fixed 
lonc^rariuniT anil is staled to have received 3 per 

* Buymtirchftis* Bi^rhur Srrtt/fe w^i first perfiarmedn jrd Februsiry 17 ^ 5 ' 
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having* by this means brought about its ■withtirawal, taking 
it up again under more favourable conditions. And to the 
discredit of the actors it must be said that they made a 
shameless use of this shabby expedient, and that, in 
general, in all the accountings of the two jarties, they 
treated the authors very badly. Many dramatists, accord 
ingly^ preferred to have it settled beforehand that they 
should be entitled to their share for a fixed number of 
representations, the piece becoming thereafi^ the property 
of the theatre. Others—sueb as Collt^, Sedaine, and Piron ^ 
—turned their backs on the Cemidie Franfaise, and worked 
for the Italian Theatre, which treated them much better 
At the time when his Barbur was produced by the 
Thidtre FratHfais, Beaumarchais was a very wealthy man. 
By his large and bold enterprises and lucky speculations 
he had amassed several millions of francs, and he was not 
afTHid to his moni^y freely* He had presented nis 

first pieces, Fugenie and ies Deux A»m, to the theatre, 
receiving no payment. When, after the great success * of 
the Barbier^ he insisted upon receiving his share of the 
profits as well as of the honour, it was, we may be sure, 
less for the sake of the money than because his keen sense 
of justice impelled him to try to place the relations between 
the authors and the actor-proprietors of the^ 
something like a reasonable footing, a matter in which his 
less businesslike colleagues had hitherto been powerless. 
After the actors had several times tried In vain to cheat 
him (no other term will meet the case) in the settlement oi 
his account, and he had each time refused to accept the 
amount offered him, he adopted the only course open to 
him for setting matters right, inviting all the dramatists oi 


•QiAtles Co1!« (170917831, well known M * 1 '' ^ 

cAodit dt fffttri /Kp the first Mperimcnl irt hiiloncalcoinwy'^ wmed 
popular borh in France and abmad [< jf, in Denmark), M. Jh Smiipc 
whom Oehlenschl&eer ctfnsldured the besT 

Toimtinber^ mainly for his amiable and unalferted comedy: /f .r P _ 
junt // and for his ntimerotis comic- opera tibrc^ot He too 

m-jch played in Denmark. Aleai* Piron knoHrn, as dramatic 

Author, for hi4 COfn«d^^ n 

* Lt BarAiW failed on its first perfurtnancfc j 

shortened ii with resoluie ihoroughnEs?., cuttirijf aw^y a 
a^ain produced iT made SiO immense success, bein£ perfornied more 
titnca in one season. 
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the day to a meeting at hi$ house, disguised as a dinner¬ 
party, By thus originating a trade-union movement of the 
modern type, he laid the foundation of the powerful SociHi 
dfs Autturs dramatiqueSt which now rules the theatres 
almost as high-handedly as the theatres used to treat their 
playwrights. 

Such tough opponents, however, were the privileges 
attacked, so firmly rooted w’as the passion for injustice 
and tyranny, for their own sakes, so to speak, that a social 
and political revolution had to intervene before the 
dramatic authors could obtain decent payment for their 
work from the privileged actors. It was not till 1791, 
after the outbreak of the Revolution, that Beaumarchais, 
who with La Harpe and Sedaine represented the dramatic 
authors’ league, succeeded, by the aid of the National 
Assembly, in carrying his point—that in future no living 
author's works should be performed at any theatre in 
F'rance without the author s formal sanction. 

If these reforms, due to Beaumarchais' never Tailing 
courage and never-resting energy, were of far-reaching 
practical importance, his greatest triumph on the artistic 
side was the performance of his Mori&ge dt Figaro^ which 
was indeed the greatest, we might almost say the only, 
theatrical event of this period of decadence. 

Li Mariagi di Figaro had been completed, and was 
submitted to and accepted by the Thtdtre Fran^ahi in the 
latter part of 1781, but it was not performed till the 27th 
April 1784, The intervening years were spent by Beau¬ 
marchais in combating and eventually overcoming the 
strong resistance, in the most exalted quarters, to the 
production of the piece on the stage. Lc Barbkrde Seoilie 
nad passed the Court censorship W'ithoui much difficulty, 
no doubt because in it Beaumarchais' esprii frondmr was 
so well hidden under the joyous drolleries of the intrigue, 
and because the nobleman came off in it with flying colours. 
But in the case of k Mariagi de Figaro, things were 
quite different. Firstly, Count Almaviva was no longer 
the young lover, out witting a crafty guardian with the gayest 
ingenuity, and thus varying the somewhat tiresome part of 
the traditional amotireux, by taking on his own shoulders 
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part of the role of the intrigue-hatching servant. He had 
now become a calculating vivmr, whose love for Rosina 
has cooled, but who nevertheless is as jealous as any 
guardian, and, guardian-like, is outwitted in the regular 
course of things by his own valet But, worse still, this 
same valet and ex-barber, this Figaro, had developed into 
a pernicious philosopher, given to reflection on the injustice 
of existing conditions, a man of the tuvs itcti who blurted 
out audaciously things which no doubt were in the air, 
which ail felt, but which it would never do to have spoken 
aloud. When the Count tries to seduce hts sweetheart, 
instead of thanking My Lord for wishing to do his humble 
house so much honour, has he not the audacity to launch 
out into reflections subversive of all society, saying: “No, 
M. le Comte! You shall not have her—you shall not have 
her! Because you are a great nobleman, you think you 
are a great genius! * . - Nobility, wealth, rank, great 
employments—all these things make you so proud! But 
what have you done to earn all these good things? You 
have beeti at the trouble of being nothing more* 

Otherwise—quite an ordinary man! While 1 -^ morbleu*^ 
hidden among the obscure multitude, I have had^ to 
employ more sagacity and calculation in merely supporting 
my life than has been shown in governing all the 
kingdoms of Spain for the last hundred years* ^ 

It was thoughts such as these, all expressed in the 
same bold and witty fashion, that frightened the indi¬ 
viduals here and there, who, having a misgiving that the 
foundations of society were not so secure as was general y 
assumed, felt that speeches of this kind, applauded wit 
enthusiasm night after night by thousands of members ot 
the unprivileged masses, would be likely to undermine t e 
respect for the King and the Court more than a dozen 
scientiflc treatises- King Louis XVL, though not famous 
for acuteness of penetration, saw this at once, and declarea 
that the piece was ‘‘abominable** and **not fit to ^e 
performed**; and with this utterance began the struggle 
between the absolute monarch and Beaumarchais unique 
tenacity. The latter eventually triumphed, but the struggle 

i Manage de Figaro, v. 3- 
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lasted for years, and to win it Beaumarchais had to exercise 
throughout all this time an almost superhuman patience 
and subtlety. 

He began by giving readings of his play m private 
circles, and, as he was an excellent reader and the piece 
was exceedingly amusing, he soon managed to create a 
general feeling of curiosity about it Before long it 
became the fashion among the families of the haute noblesse 
to get Beaumarchais to read le Mariage de I^zgaro ^\oud 
at their entertainments. The feeling grew stronger and 
stronger, and spread to foreign Courts, The Empress 
Catherine offered to have the play performed by her 
French company- But Beaumarchais refused—he would 
have the Thedtre Fran fats or nothing* At last things 
advanced so far that the King gave permission for the 
performance of the dangerous play at a great entertain¬ 
ment at which the whole Court was present, but not 
Their Majesties. And when Beaumarchais* all-powerful 
adversary had been brought to this point, the grant of 
permission for the public performance was only a question 
of time. Autocratic power had finally to bow to public 
opinion, a public opinion aroused by the curiosity 
evoked by Beaumarchais among the very party which he 
was lashing with his satire. On the 3 ^^^ March 1784/ 
bold dramatist was able to write to his friend, the old actor 
Preville, who had first created the part of Figaro^; “ We 
have both been mistaken, old friend. I was afraid that 
you would retire from the theatre at Easter, and you 
thought that le Mariage de Figaro would never be 
played. But one should never despair of keeping an 
actor whom the public love, nor of the triumph of a 
courageous author, when he feels he is in the right and 
refuses to let annoyances annoy him. For now I have 
the Kings permission, old friend!, the Ministers permission, 
and the permission of the Chief of Police; we only want 
your permission now, and we shall have a pretty row when 

'In h Barbkr de Seville^ Beaumarchais had intended that he should 
play Figaro in the new piece too, but Preville felt himself too old for the part— 
he was sixty-three. He accordingly took the part of the stupid judge, 
Brid*oi$on. Regarding Preville see also vol v. {Great Aetors of the EigkUtnih 
Century), pp. 595-297* 
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the season opens 3gain.»-Wen, dear friend,my piece is 
not I maitfr in itself. But the getung it on the 

stage is the fruit of a four years' battle— that is **17 
mel^s so much to me. What a mischief 
me, these wretched people 1 Two years ago and "ly 
Pr^Sville would have made the success of my fi^ c acts on 

the stage a certainty. Now the glory dia/he 

minor part will make us regret the more bitterly that he 

is not playing the chief character* a 

As Beaumarchais prophesied there w« 
pretty row" («» itau tapagii on ttet ’ 7 * ^P/'l ‘ 

when U Marine (U jr^wa^arri upon the h-lk f« the 

first time. Alf Paris that could walk ” 

of the Tkmre Franiiais was assembly there trom toe 

early morning; Knights of the H^oly 

bv fowl with Savoyards, and both were equally 

rihing the theatre guards, smashing rail mgs J 

in doors: three people were smothered m the 

of the highest Eatioit had managed 

get leave to have their dinner in ihc ac r Rank 

moms, so as to be sure of not losing 

and station went for nothing on th.s 

things that mattered were go^ Sn 

pair of lungs. Bcaumaiehais’ democmtic seed had begu 

to sprout before ever it had reached the grou . . 

the performance of the comedy ,^-?’j^Xatre 

brilliant as tbe forces then at the rhameter- 

could make it. With the 
ized him all his life long. Beaumarchais 
carrying out his own ideas—among other „f 

have already seen, he had forced thr^g * . P . 

strong resistance, the allotment of the Coo , , _ P . _, 
the leading tragedienne of the company » an o 

Suzanne, that ideal souhrette, to however, 

was young heroines—the ‘juvenile lead. I ■ 
no doubt a great pity* both in the interes s 

' Th* w« do«d diiricB E«t«,and ne- «.«« 

it icn ii. J34- 
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and in those of the public, that the excellent Pr6ville fek 
himself too old to undertake the chief part, Figaro ; for 
Dazincourt,^ who took his placet was but an indifferent 
substitute. 

Da^.incourt was a correct routine player, who had all 
the tricks of the valet line of parts at hb hngers’ ends, but 
who, it would seem, failed to understand, or to give 
expression to, the human side of the part of Figaro, or the 1 
political satire that lay behind it. Rahbek writes about the ! 
performance, at a time when Dazincourt had already played 
this, his first important rdle, more than forty times ; " To 
my mind M. Dazincourt does not understand Figaro, and 
puts infinitely too much of Crispin’ into the part. Besides, 

I know him by heart; I not only know beforehand all his 
tricks and bits of fooling, but even exactly where he will 
be standing when he reaches a certain word in a certain 
speech, at what point be will move two steps forward, at 
what point one will be sure to see him in front of the 
Comte d'Artois' box, when he will move his hand, and 
how he will move iti—and this is not as it should be."’ 
There was not much real comic force In Dazincourt. 
Frdville said of him, with the candid friendliness of an 
old actor towards his successor: u» bon esmiqv^, 

p/aisanifrte d parf." But he knew bis business, and 
pleased the public by his cool, confident delivery of his 
speeches. His Figaro brought him so prominently to the 
front that he was appointed teacher of elocution to Queen 
Marie Antoinette herself, who, as we know, had a passion 
for amateur acting.* 

PoMibly Beaumarchais might have done better if he 
had given Figaro to Dugazon,* who had a much richer 

* Jo&cptid«n'B«ptlite Albouy, Daiincourt; bom 174;, made hi£ debut 

M iht ijjA i died rSo^. 

* For Crispin see voL iv, ( 4 /^Vr tmi/Ah Tfmi), □. 127 jfo. 

* SchwWs I 70 S* p. 154. 

* The her hiuband^ fiir froiti this pisiion ofh^is. On. 

«jne occasian^ *he prcgtArhine of a Ciiurk pcEfnimance was pr^sent'Wi to 

him, ho Ihre* h Imti the fire, r^ntiirkfn^ : **Thar 5 wbit 1 cons^idcr thii son of 
thing worlh” Nor wsli ihis hobby of ibc Queen’s always apprcoateil by 
noblb aiTid arisLocratic speciatoi^a. Out of them once remarked of her pTayinjr t 
" niiirf ^at iftji 

* J«anjHeari Gouj^faud, He wms the aon of an 

actor* and brother tu Mme. VftSTrii. 
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comic vein than Dazincourt, but was also, it must be 
admitted, a trifle coarser, while he was equally given to 
all sorts of tricks and foolery both on and off the stage. 
As it was, Dugazon acted as understudy to Preville in the 
part of the idiotic judge, Brid’oison, and was even droller 
in this part than the veteran comedian himself. 

The part of the famous Dr Bartholo, whose craft and 
wiliness, with the other touches of individual character 
Beaumarchais has given him, mark him off so distinctly 
from the ordinary fathers of comedy, just as Figaro is 
lifted out of the ruck of Crispin-valets, was played, as it 
had been in le Barbier de Seville, by Desessarts,^ an actor 
famous chiefly for his enormous corpulence, but also for 
an amiable turn of humour. Desessarts had originally 
been a provincial attorney, and had entered on a theatrical 
career later in life than most of his colleagues, but some¬ 
what better ballasted with general culture. This, however, 
was nothing in comparison with the ballast he had to carry 
about in his enormous carcase, and it was the latter that 
really determined his line of art. He played comic fathers 
{les metftleaux or les grtntes, as they were called), and was 
excellent in the classical comedy of Moliere’s time, for 
example as Orgon in Tartufe^ But he could not well 
venture outside this line of parts without risk of provoking 
laucrhter in the wrong places. His career was not a long 
on^ He died in the midst of the Revolution (8th Oct. 
1793), frightened to death by it, one might almost say. 
He was at a watering-place taking a much-needed course 
of the waters, when the news reached him that his 
colleagues had all been arrested by order of the Committee 
of Public Safety. He was so much disturbed by the news, 
that he was struck down by apoplexy and died then and 
there.® 


* Denis Ddchanct, a/tVM Desessarts (1737-» 793 J- ^ 

* Even here his enormous sire was a hindrance to him, for no ordinary table 
was high enough to leave room for his huge body under it, so that a preter- 
naturalfy high and wide table had to be specially made him to bide under. 

" InLmerable were the practical jokes played by 
particularly by the privileged jester Dugazon. on their ^t friend. ^ 

occasion Dugazon invited him to an oyster^breakfast m a rcstauram. 
Desessarts, who was a passionate gourmand, arrived f^uU of eagerness at the 
appointed time, and found the party assembled round the savoury bivalves in a 
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Having in Desessarts and Vanhove supporters already 
well tried in the roles of Bartholo and Bazile/ Beau¬ 
marchais could feel quite safe as to the handling of the 
subsidiary parts in his piece, especially as he had found 
for the little Cherttbino cCamove, his new creation which 
was to become so famous, a young girl, Mile, Olivier, 
whose budding powers seem to have grown out of just 
such a mixture of childish innocence with a touch of 
refined depravity as the part requires.® 

Le Mariage de Figaro went its triumphant way. But 
this brilliant theatrical performance, which was repeated 
many times in succession amidst the acclamations of a 
long series of Parisian audiences, flocking to see it in 
undiminished numbers, was in its inner significance much 
more than a mere amusement or even an object of artistic 
enjoyment. Amid all these acclamations the Revolution 
was creeping steadily nearer. The autocratic monarch, 
Louis XVI., had for the first time, on a small, apparently 
insignificant question, been obliged to yield to the per¬ 
sistence of a popular author, a man of the people. It 
was not long before he had to yield in other matters, 
matters which neither he nor anyone else, least of all 
perhaps Beaumarchais, now dreamt of. 

small separate room* But when he tried to join bis friendsj be found that 
Dugazon had carefully chosen a cabinet the door of which was too narrow to let 
him through* He had to stand outside watching the others eat, till Dugazon 
took pity on him and had the food removed to a room with a wider entrance. 
Another time Dugazon had carried some joke so far that Desessarts, good 
humoured though he usually was, became seriously angry, and challenged his 
comrade to single cotnbaL Duels between actors were at that time not 
uncommon, and the two met in the traditional fashion in the Bois de Boulogne, 
with their seconds and their rapiers. But, when they took their places opposite 
each other, Dugazon suddenly shook his head, walked right up to Desessarts 
and said: “No, no, my dear friend ! 1 can*t take any hand in this ; it’s not a 
fair match—the surface you present is too enormous. Sec here! ” (pulling a 
piece of chalk out of his packet and drawing a circle on his adversarys stomach) 
“Do you understand? Any hits I make outside this circle are not to count,” 
The duel thereupon resolved itself into a good breakfast, 

'They played the same parts in U Bar bier de Seville. 

» Mile, Jeanne Adelaide Olivier {bom 1764) had not much time allowed her 
to develop the talent she showed in the part of Cheruhino. She died of 
consumption only three years after her success. 
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Chenier’s Charles /X—'The youthful Talma—The painter David and 
his Serment des reforms in costume— Captain 

Buonaparte and TaJma. 

On the 14th July 1789 the Parisian populace stormed the 
Bastille; on the 4th November of the same year the 
TkMtre Frangais performed Charles IX. for the first time. 

^ The first date, as everyone knows, is now the National 
Fete of the French Republic ; the other date is forgotten, 
and there would seem at first sight to be no connection 
between the two events, nor any comparison whatever 
between them in relative importance. 

None the less were they to the contemporary world of 
almost equal significance; indeed it is far from unlikely 
that the performance of Charles IX., repeated, as it was, 
time after time, may have inflamed men’s minds more and 
acted more powerfully in furtherance of the Revolution 
than the bold and bloody destruction of the ancient State 
prison, a popular drama which in the nature of things 
could be performed once only. 

Charles IX. was a tragedy by a young dramatist, 
Marie-Joseph Chenier, a less talented and less attractive 
brother of the highly gifted and unfortunate poet Andr6 
Chenier. The play deals with the Night of St 
Bartholomew on purely academic and commonplace lines, 
and is now so unspeakably tedious to read that it is one of 
the many mysteries of the Revolutionary period how it 
can have acted with such electrifying effect on the men of 
that time. We are obliged to suppose that the audiences 
themselves brought with them the revolutionary electricity, 
and that it discharged itself of its own accord, as it were, 
at the mere sight of a French King ordering a massacre 
of his subjects, and the sound of a series of tirades about 

VI. I IS# 
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freedom, empty in themselves, but striking because heard 
for the first time from a public stage. Jens Baggesen, 
who saw the tragedy on its twenty-fourth performance, 
describes his impressions thus : 

** Oh, never have Humanity and Art awakened in my 
soul a more convulsive joy — never have I felt myself so 
happy in human company as during the time this magic 
play lasted. The effect was universal. What frantic 
thunders of clapping and bravos interrupted the actors’ 
declamation more than thirty times in the course of the 
piece! I myself clapped and bellowed with a heartfelt 
vigour such as I have never heard before in a theatre. . . . 
I was told about the author and the names of the actors; 
but the piece itself and the effect it produced have made 
me forget all I heard about these." And he adds in a 
note: "The fact is that my enjoyment this evening was 
due more to the pit than to the play or the actors.” ^ 

Here we have the secret. It was the spectators who 
were the real actors; it was the audiences who brought 
with them ready-made the feeling they manifested; the 
public flocked to the theatres, not to enjoy a work of art, 
but to give vent to their own inflamed feelings, to display 
their revolutionary ardour, their ‘ good citizenship'; and 
what they sought for in the plays were not poetic beauties, 
not apt, amusing observation of life, but merely words in 
tune with the popular feeling of the moment, speeches 
that could be applied against the ancient monarchical 
tyranny and in favour of the rule of free democracy on 
which they dreamed that they were entering. 

Thus Chenier’s tragedy, flat and uninspired though it 
was, marked an epoch, as being the first political drama 
placed on the stage. Not, we may be sure that the 
author realized this. Chdnier was no doubt convinced 
that his work was new and epoch-making, but believed 
that it was so in an artistic sense, inasmuch as he was the 
first to base a tragedy on a French historical subject, 
putting his alexandrines into the mouths of a king of the 
House of Valois and those around him, instead of the 
traditional Greeks and Romans. But since his play was 

'Jens Baggesen : The Labyrinth^ IIL 304 stq. 
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put together in all other respects precisely on the model 
of the pseudo-classical tragedy of the decadence, and since 
its historical personages were handled without the faintest 
suspicion of historical sense or power of psychological 
characterization, as an artistic innovation it was a nullity, 
and its importance was due exclusively to the intense 
sensitiveness of the public at the moment to whatever 
acted on their political nerves. 

And yet in one element of the performance an artist¬ 
ically renovating force emerged, though its emergence 
was due, not to the author, but to one of the players ; for 
in the title-r 61 e a young actor, who was later to be of the 
very greatest importance to the French theatre, made his 
first prominent appearance. 

The actor’s name was Talma. 

This young man had been for some years a member of 
the company, but one whose capacities were very little 
thought of, or at least very sparingly utilized. He had 
played minor parts, and understudied more important 
ones; had always pleased the public, but had failed to 
force himself to the front through the ranks of his 
colleagues, firmly united by their common mediocrity— 
till of a sudden this important new part fell by accident, 
almost against his will, into his hands. 

That Talma, at the beginning of his theatrical career, 
led a somewhat lonely life, and had difficulty in asserting 
himself among his older, but much less highly gifted 
colleagues, was due to the peculiar course of his develop¬ 
ment and the peculiarities of his talent. 

The actors of the Thdatre Francois were, as we have 
already said, a sort of guild, a trades union of specialists. 
Very few things outside their guild, their special line, 
could be said to exist for them, and the boundaries of 
their specialty were for most of them rigidly and narrowly 
drawn. Just as there were journeymen joiners who had 
done nothing all their lives but make chair-legs, so in 
this company there were actors who their whole life long 
had done nothing but play one special line of parts. 
Kings, let us say. And just as such a journeyman joiner 
would inevitably acquire considerable mastery of the art 
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of making table-legs, so these actors necessarily acqmi^d 
great skill in personating Kings. But these dexterities 
being exercised rather in and for themselves, than in 
relation to the world aroundi or even to the particular 
chair or play of which the results were to form a part, 
it naturally came to pass that all the Kings were as exactly 
alike as so many chair-legs, and that in the King-handi¬ 
craft, just as in the chair-leg handicraft, the practitioners' 
ignorance of all that was stirring in the minds of men out¬ 
side their special line made it impossible for them to infuse 
any originality of conception or personal feeling Into their 
work. 

To this class of specialists, of which the permanent 
staff of the T/i^dtre Fran^ah company was composed, 
Talma did not belong; for this reason, among others, 
that he had already undergone some developing experience 
as a human being before he joined the theatre. 

Francois Joseph Talma was born :5th January 1763.^ 
and made his debut on the arst November 1787, He 
was thus nearly twenty-five years old when be became 
an actor, and in those years he had seen much and 
gained some experience of life. He did not come of an 


* In lalftr lifft it wu a weakness uf Talma's lo be iinu-illinj^ to couiiui bis 
age, ihoin;li In oLher respccis he 'Aos cerlainly not unduly vain. Hb 
regular hingrapber, KeKnault-Warin, lells an atttuiin/^ *ior^' m Eliis coTmcctiuo 
nf a coflvenaiinn be bati wUb the tfttar acter. licgniult-Wann wanied 
EO iiistribt Talma's munovtani ftnd [be dait ot liis birth on a new uvrtrait he 
was having cn^raved^ aiwi atcorditiply went to him and a^ked stnilgru oyl how 
old be wii. InsLcnd of answering direcily, TaliriHi tiwk duwn four Uiugraphlcal 
dkeionartES fronk bis bookshelvea mnd read from theos: i. Tfilma (F. h), 
bom in Londmi, I7[h January 1766; 3 . Talirisi, bom 15th January 
3. TaitnuT bom tii Paris in the month of January 176a ; 4, (Jcis-Fmn^), 

bom 15th laniiaFy 1767. On RcKnaull-Wsidri's nninting nui thnil ilils Infoirtiin^ 
tion was a ilttk ambiguous, and that Tnlma hliii&elfouKhl to be able to seltle ihe 
question, the aciaf replied with a srtiile : “ M y denir friendi don'r you know that 
aclorSjlikebeauLiful wtHTi til, have tio age- . . * A E rue actor can assume any and 
every eharacier, id he is of any ami every age- ..." But E he question in eJie» 
case do« not ceneem the characters^ but the nian who pliiysiTheni.” My dear 
fellow, Vm the very wuntprson to apply to aboui my age f It Is so long^ ijnee 
I wa^ bom that f have forgotten ii- ■'Well, then, I suppose the engmvcr 
must con lull the parish re^i?iter fljf— " Lei him iiriLe an average," in- 
temipied Talma Lash tv, ^ he aiay hnd out ihc correE:t date that wayi^ The 
year of 'ralntH's birtfi silll differenily scared in various blaglUlihicaJ 
dictiDnaricf, but the parish register has since been tKamlnedi lo ^pitc of 
I'alma'a protttt* and there is no doubt that ijlh January pydj is iho 
correct dulc. 
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3rtstocra.tic fa^mily, noj* had he anistic blood in hla veins. 
His father was a valet, and his uncle a cook.^ But the 
father was evidently a man of capacity, anxious and able 
CO better himself He manag'ed to learn dentistry, and 
went to London, where he settled and acquired an exten¬ 
sive and profitable practice, which he owed to his Intro¬ 
duction of new methods of working, Fran^oia Joseph 
was born in Paris, but was still quite young when his 
parents took him with them to London, and it was not 
till some years later, when his father was earning a good 
income, that he was sent back to his native city and 
placed in a boarding-school, where he was carefully 
educated, following the usual classical course, and atEractcd 
some attention in the school theatricals, particularly by 
his marked sensibility. 

Neither his parents, nor he himself, however, contem¬ 
plated his becoming an actor. When - he had finished 
his schooling he went back to London, and Joined his 
father as dentist's assistant. It was the elder Talma's 
hope that in course of time his son would take over his 
lucrative business entirely. But Fate had other views. 

The French colony in London had formed a company 
for private theatrical performances, and of this young 
Talma became a zealous and valued member. He was 
very handsome ; having a slender, well-proportioned 6^re, 
regular features of a classic cast, a pair of large, dark, 
brilliant eyes, an exceedingly expressive mouth, and thick, 
curling black hair, which be wore unpowdered. Mis 
whole appearance produced a somewhat sombre effect, as 
if he had been framed by nature for the heroic figures of 
tragedy; but this tragic exterior was rather a fortunate 
artistic gift than a true expression of his character, which 
was tn reality cheerful, sanguine and well-balanced. In 
these amateur efforts, indeed, he usually played comedy 
pans in the light pieces which formed the bulk of the 
repertory of the French colony. 

Several years were to pass before his love for the stage 
finally drew him away from the art of dentistry, and in the 

* Thia is shown by bis bapiismaJ cniilicalr. See Jil’t At/A 

4t triiiqut. An. Talma. 
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mc^intiiiic he had left London—^for what reason we do not 
certainly know ^—^and settled in Paris. 

But his sojourn in London had produced important 
and lasting effects. In the first place he acquired from 
it a close acquaintance with the English language and with 
English ways, which was in itself a rarity; and secondly, 
it made him familiar with English literature and dramatic 
art, a familiarity which he cultivated with a passionate 
zeal. Shakespeare, as a matter of course, became his idol, 
and he was able to see for himself and study the per¬ 
formance of the master’s works in their native land. This 
acquaintance with the genius and the art of a foreign 
country was to give him in later years an immense superi¬ 
ority over his French colleagues, with their abysmal ignor¬ 
ance in such matters. He returned from England equipped 
with knowledge which at the period was exceedingly 
uncommon in Paris, and with eyes and mind fully opened 
to a world of poetry and art which stood in the sharpest 
opposition to the poetry and art of contemporary F*ranee, 
and which to him seemed nature as opposed to affectation, 
truth as opposed to artifice and insincerity. 

We may be sure that plans for introducing this nature 
and truth on the French stage were already working in 
the young dentist’s mind, but he continued for more than 
a year looking after his patients and his practice bef^e 
making up his mind to venture the decisive step. He 
entered as a pupil at the newly-established School of 
Elocution, later the Conservatoire, where the teachers at 
the time were Mole, Fleury and Dugazon, and, curiously 
enough, was assigned to the special guidance of Ougazom 
This arrangement, preposterous in appearance, by which 
a pupil of distinctively tragic endowrnent was placed in the 
hands of a teacher who was as distinctively a comedian, 
may probably in Talma’s case have had fortunate results. 
He was left to develop his innate powers practically 
without interference, while he learned of his lively and 
waggish instructor a number of things that he might well 
have found it hard to master without assistance. Facial 

'Hi* biographer Regnault-Warin connects this move with a somewhat 
improbable story of an affair with a lady of very high position. 
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expression was Dugazon's specialty, and for a young actor 
seeking for novelty of effect a mastery of truthful and vivid 
play of countenance was of special importance. Most of 
the tragic actors of the time trusted for their effects to 
artihcial voice-production and exaggerated gesture, while 
letting the face, the mirror of the soul, remain blank and 
expressionless. *' A vulgar actor," said Dugazon, " plays 
with voice and gesture; a great performer plays with his 
face.” He himself had an immense command of vivid and 
significant facia! expression, and cultivated this branch of 
his art in a most scientific spirit. On an opponent once 
maintaining that the nose at any rate was a part of the 
face which had no expression, Dugazon proved to him 
that the nose is capable of no less than twenty-four distinct 
movements. 

Dugazon became much attached to his young pupil. 
In spite of the considerable difference in their ages— 
Dugazon was older than Talma by seventeen years— 
they had many sympathies in common (notably in respect 
to politics, in which they were both ardent revolutionaries), 
and the friendship they formed proved a lasting one. 

On the whole Talma was on the best of terms with his 
teachers while studying at the School of Elocution, and 
his handsome appearance and other gifts soon won him 
a place in the front rank of the students, though his pre¬ 
vious upbringing and his peculiar views on theatrical art 
made it difficult for him to feel sincere enthusiasm either 
for the instruction at the school or for the examples of 
tragic art he saw presented at the Tkdain Frangais by 
those who in theory should have been his models. He 
still felt uncertain, too, whether he should choose acting 
as his profession, principally because he doubted his ability 
to carry through to success the innovations of which he 
dreamed. At length, however, he decided to accept the 
opportunity which was offered him of appearing at the 
Thidtre Frangais^ as S^ide in Voltaire’s Makomti. The 
debut took place accordingly on the 21st November 
and was as successful as such debuts usually were, but 
certainly not much more so. He took his place in the com¬ 
pany as a promising young pupil, to whom were assigned 
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parts of little importance, and who did not inspire much 
interest in anyone except the older actors who had won 
celebrity in his line of parts—these, in pursuance of an 
ancient and apparently inexpugnable theatrical custom, 
thought it wisest to keep down this young man with the 
subversive ideas as long as possible. 

To experts his talent was unmistakable. The Danish 
actor Preisler, who saw him at this time, when he had 
made no mark and was as yet quite unknown, writes 
about him (loth June 1788): “ As an afterpiece U 
Marckand de Smyrne ^ was performed {N.B, without 
music). The whole piece seemed to me a mere burlesque. 
The great Dugazon was Kaled; but—he was nothing 
compared to Gielstrup.* Talmad (sic), a pupil from the 
School of Elocution, played the part of Dorval (the lover) 
with true feeling. In the school exercises I saw him 
rehearse some powerful scenes from the part of Don 
Rodrigo, in le Cid, and he played them im'my opinion 
much better than St Fal."® 

Nevertheless, during this period of comparative un¬ 
employment as an actor, Talma was far from being idle, 
or neglecting any opportunities for self-improvement. His 
political sympathies brought him into touch with a number 
of men of talent outside the theatre, and of these acquaint¬ 
ances two in particular had an important influence on his 
development. 

One of these was the painter Jacques Louis David, 
who both in politics and in art shared Talma's revolutionary 

1 Le Marchatid de Smyme, Comedy in one Act by Chamfort, U was per* 
fonriied a.s an afterpiece to It in which Talma did not appear, 
Marckand di Smyrnt was produced at the Danish Royal Theatre m a German 
adaptation, with music, 

* A Danish actor. 

® Saint-Pbal, whose real name was Etienne Meynier (1752-1835], had at 
that time a far greater reputation than Talma, and it is much to Prcislcr's credit 
that he at once discovered Talma*s supenority. Of Saint-Phal in- Cid he 
writes, the same day: “ Either he sobbed too loud, or he sent his voice 
tumbling down headlong so that there was no perceptible modulation ” Samson 
makes a similar remark about Saint-Phal in his Memoirs (p. 65); *‘He forced 
his voice up to its highest pitch. There he paused, and, to produce an effect 
of naturalness, feigned a sort of stammer, and then sank his voice again to 
ihe most sombre tones of his lowest ocUve. This was a device by which 
he never failed to gam applause.'' Saint-Phal's best part was Meinau in 
Kotzebue s McnHhmhasM und Rtuc. 
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views. His picture, U Semient des Horaces^ which was 
exhibited at the Salon the year before Talma’s debut, 
evoked amongst the younger men a storm of enthusiastic 
applause and of contempt for the ornate and gallant style 
previously in fashion. This picture, the high-flown pathos 
of which strikes us nowadays as somewhat theatrical, could 
not fail to impress the youth of the period as the very 
essence of noble simplicity and manly strength, embodying 
as it did precisely that ideal of austere Roman civic virtue 
which was the watchword of the time. To a young actor 
like Talma it must have appeared a revelation. All the 
reforms which it was his dream to effect in theatrical art, 
he saw realized by this painter, who dared to represent the 
heroes of antiquity without plumes or garlands, without 
white gloves or silk stockings, without powder or patches, 
with naked, muscular legs and arms, with ponderous weapons 
and armour, with manly faces and their own hair and 
beards. There is no doubt whatever that this and other 
pictures by David, and personal intercourse with the great 
painter, who had made a thorough study of Greek and 
Roman antiquities and was minutely acquainted with the 
details of classical costume, exercised a profound influence 
on Talma’s artistic development. Its immediate effect 
was to open his eyes to the pictorial aspect of theatrical art, 
an aspect to which everyone concerned had hitherto been 
completely blind. 

Naturally he burned with eagerness to realize in practice 
his newly-acquired knowledge and his new ideas. But an 
actor is not a painter, who can choose his themes and 
methods according to his own wishes. No opportunity 
came to Talma of working out bis theories in a great tragic 
r 61 e. None but tiresome minor parts—‘confidants or 
* messengers ’—fell to his lot. At last, however, he made 
up his mind to a bold stroke. If he was to have no chance 
to give utterance to the feeling and passion {^nt up in 
his soul, he could at least show his understanding of the 
art of costume. He was cast to play a very minor character 
in Voltaire’s tribune Proculus, who has a part 

of just fifteen lines. And in all secrecy he had made for 
himself a Roman costume correct in every detail, a tunic, 
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leaving the arms and legs bare, sandals, short hair and so 
forth ; and in this light and airy dress, which, in its glaring 
contrast with the elaborate finery of the others, must 
certainly have seemed to verge on nakedness, he appeared 
on the stage for the performance.^ 

H is appearance created general laughter and not a 
scandal amongst his older colleagues. The sprightly Mile 
Contat called out delightedly: “ Oh! just look at Talma. 
What a fright! He looks just like an antique statue! 
But Mme. Vestris, Dugazon’s handsome sister, who was 
less easy-going, and, at this period at le^t, did not 
her brother’s advanced opinions, was seriously scandalized. 
She did not catch sight of Talma till she herself was on 
the stage, and while Brutus was addressing her in a long 
and solemn tirade, an unrehearsed piece of dialogue v^nt 
on in a whisper between her and Talma-Proculus: * 

_Talma, Your arms are bare!'"—"The Romans had 

their arms bare too.''—“ But you have nothing on your 
legs ! " The Romans had nothing on their legs either* 

—^*Co€kon!” And with this exit-speech she sailed off 
the stage, supported on Brutus' arm and swinging her 

hooped petticoats. - • t. 

The public, however, took Talma's innovation m better 
part; indeed it was received with enthusiasm by the younger 
spirits. But the young reformer found it quite impossible 
to convert his older colleagues to his new ideas- Years had 
still to pass before something like a reasonable style of 
costume was introduced for classic tragedy, and even then 
the change was made in the face of energetic protests from 
the elder actors. 

If his intercourse with David had, as we have just seen, 
an extraordinary influence on Talmas views of art, another 
acquaintanceship, which he made not long after, was to be 
of vital importance to his future theatrical career* Talm^ 
gives an account of its origin in his M€fnoivs?^ 

» It was not cmtomary at this period to hold dress rehearsals, nor did the 
theatre supply the dresses. Each player had to arrange privately for his or her 

own costume. , ^ n * j 

* These Mimoirs were published in 1849-in four volumes, collected and 
arranged from family papers” by Alexandre Dumas. In many respects—- 
perhaps in most—they have an apocryphal air, and the reputation of the editor 
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One evening, some time after the production of 
Charles IX„ Talma was sitting in the artists’ foyer with some 
of his comrades after the performance was over. Another 
of the actors, Michaud,^ came up and joined them, and with 
him came a young man in the uniform of a Captam of 
Artillery, It was quite an ordinary thing at that time for 
strangers to be brought into the theatre twhind the^ scenes, 
and no one paid any particular attention to this new¬ 
comer, , 

"t, however." says Talma, “being more accustomed 
than the oth-ers to notice typos and could not roftain 

from observing this young officer closely. 

“ He was short, thin, and very dark ; bis long smooth 
hair hung down over his temples almost to his shoulders; 
his vivid, fiery eyes would at times assume a fixed, gazing 
look, gazing, It seemed, not at anything in the outsi e 

world, but into himself. , 

“ Michaut looked about for me, and when he caught 
sight of me he motioned to his companion and they came 

up to me together. ,. , r 

“'Talma,' said Michaut, 'here is a friend of mine, 
Captain Buonaparte, who wants to make your acqu^tance 
and congra,tulate you* He bsLs sccu your Chaxlcs 1X.^ 
admired it very much/ 


” J bowed. 

** * Capt* Buonaparte is an Italian ?' I asked. ^ 

"' No,' he answered hastily j M am a Corsican. 

“He then shook hands with me and said r ' M. talma, 
you were excellent as Charles IX. Only you made him, 
perhaps^ a somewhat gloomier character than he ac y 


was. 


“ ‘ Why, M. le Capitaioe,' I said, ' it seems to me that 
the King who was the author of the Massacre o am 

Bartholomew-’ 

for uninnlwarthiiitM d«s 

But certain bear ihe stamp „j M^iwteon swim w 

quoted in tb^Text of tbe Ant meeting between Talma and Napofenn e™* 

me to be on* of tbesft „ ,8471 • a ioviil eomeilian who bad cei»e 
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“‘Oh, let us get our facts clear, M. Talma said he, 
leading me across to a sofa ; * it was not the poor little 
Kinglet, Charles IX., that was the author of the Massacre 
of St Bartholomew ; he was utterly incapable of hatching 
out a plan like that. ... It was to his mother, Catherine 
the Florentine, it was to the Guises, and especially the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the ablest politician of the whole 
family, that that notorious night of the 24th August was due. 
Charles IX. only played confidant—not exactly what you 
theatrical people call a “super,” but quite a minor part’ 

“ * Then what is your conception of Charles IX.? ' 

“ ‘ Oh, a nervous, melancholy young man. By the 
way, you brought out very well the stamp of fatality that 
men who die young always show.’ 

“ ‘ Then you believe in the existence of such marks ot 

destiny?’ , . .u 

“ ‘ Assuredly I do. The mark may not^ be on toe 

man’s forehead, but, if not, be sure it lies hidden in his 
heart. There are few great men. I am certain, who 
have not had a presentiment of their greatness. As to 
Charles IX., he was certainly not naturally a bad man. 
He had to bow to political necessity.’ 

“ * Religious, I suppose you mean/ 

‘ No, no! make no mistake, M. Talma*^ Assuming 
that the Night of St Bartholomew was a crime at all, it 
was certainly not a crime of religion. It was a political 
act, pure and simple. The question to be decided was not 
whether the Mass was to be celebrated in Latin or in 
French, but whether the House of Valois was to contini^ 
to reign, or the House of Bourbon, or the House of Cond6, 

to ascend the throne- ’ ” ^ . 

They go on discussing this and other similar politico- 
historical subjects, till Talma, astonished at the young 
officer’s acquirements, at last breaks out ; 

“ I must say, M, le Capitalne, you have read a great 

deal ! ” 

And Buonaparte answers : “Yes, I have read a great 
deal,” adding in a low tone, and with a smile: “ and 
thought a great deal too. ..." 

^ Memoirti de Talma, iii. 302-208. 
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Talma’s acquaintance with this man, who bore the 
mark of destiny in his heart, if not on his forehead, never 
became a real friendship, but, such as it was, it proved 
lasting, and Napoleon, when he had reached the climax ot 
his destiny, did not forget that as a young and unknown 
soldier he had found in the young actor a kindred spirit 


11 


Talma as Charles IX.—The conflict within the Political 

complications— The disruption of the old Theatre, 


On the ist April 1789 Talma obtained his permanent 
appointment—that is, became a socittaire but, in accord¬ 
ance with the time-honoured distribution of the ‘lines 01 
business,’ only as the representative of Us troisUmes rdles 
in tragedy. But Larive, who was ‘ leading man in tragedy, 
had left the theatre in a huff the year before, and the only 
actor then in the company who took precedence of Talma 
was Saint-Phal, a weak and mannered performe^ who 
was unfit to hold a candle to the younger man. Never¬ 
theless, since his d^but. Talma had not been given a 
single independent role of any importance, and that now, 
at the long last, such a role fell to him, was due mainly to 


As soon as the storming of the Bastille had made it clear 
that the Revolution had established itself, Joseph Chenier 
wrote to the Committee-on-Piays of the TkiMre Frattfats 
demanding the production of his tragedy. * , ^ 
before bemi submitted, ready for the stage, but the author¬ 
ities of the theatre, even if they had dared, did not wish to 
produce it. Even now there was some delay, and it was 
only by an energetic expression of ‘ the will of the people 
that the theatre was finally compelled to put it m rehearsal. 
The title-role should, according to rule, have been played 
by Saint-Phal. but he declined ‘t—partly 
o^roiinds, and partly because he was afraid of o^ndmg the 
monarchist party. The part therefore fell to Talma and 
he threw himself upon this, his first important task, with all 
his youthful energy. The part as it left its author s hands 
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was thoroughly tedious and conventional. But Talma was 
set upon presenting at all costs something new, something 
that had not been seen before, and he adopted the plan, 
often followed by youth, of working from the outside inwards. 
He studied the pictures of the young King, who, feeble 
and morally impotent, though not altogether incapable, was 
as weak in his nervousness, his sickly conscience, as his 
mother, Catherine de M edicts, was strong in her total 
unscrupulousness; and he succeeded in presenting a 
picture of the degenerate Valois striking in externals at 
least, and, for the time, quite amazingly truthful in its 
historic colour. A critic wrote of his playing in the follow¬ 
ing terms: “The art with which Talma represented the 
weakness, the hypocrisy, and the cruelty, a horrible mixture 
of which made up the character of Coligny’s murderer, the 
scrupulous accuracy of his costume, and above all his by¬ 
play, produced, in combination, a deep impression. But he 
did not avoid the faults which unfortunately seem insepar¬ 
able from his remarkable powers. He is often monotonous, 
and oftener still has recourse to screaming, a trick which 
in his case is probably due to lack of experience, but which 
he should leave to men of mediocre talent.” ^ 

This seemingly well-considered criticism shows that 
while, even at this early stage. Talma had learned to body 
forth his ideas in pictorially effective form, he had not yet 
acquired the art, in which he afterwards attained such 
mastery, of breathing life into the words of his part, of 
exercising the same command over his delivery as over his 
facial play. He succeeded in producing a striking general 
impression of the character he had to represent, and this, 
at a time when characterization in tragedy had become a 
lost art, was in itself a great advance ; but he could not 
yet make every speech, every word of the part, seem to be 
inseparably connected with, to spring inevitably from, the 
character. As is often the case with highly gifted beginners, 
he could represent vividly the outlines and local colour of 

^ TMs fragment of criticism is qnoted both in Talma's Memoirs as edited by 
Alexandre Dumas^ and in Regnault-Warin's Memorial of Talma* In neither 
case is the original source named ; there are slight diflTerences in the wording 
of the two quotations, but the meaning is the same in each* 
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tKe figure, but was still lacking in the power to fill in the 
details required to bring it fully to life. 

Even as it was, however, his performance of Charles IX. 
brought Talma triumphantly to the front. ‘‘A pariir de 
ct /ks f/assi,’' he says himself. 

But, along with this new movement in art, the political 
revolution forced its way inside the highly conservative 
walls of the Tk£Mre Frattfuis. The performances of 
Charles IX. gave occasion, as we have already said, to a 
series of tumultuous ' liberty-demonstrations'; but things 
became even worse when the piece was laid aside, after a 
brilliant career lasting throughout the season. 

Not all the members of the Com/die Fran^aist, not 
even the majority, were, Hke Talma, adherents of the 
popular party. Among the principal s^ciliaireis only 
Dugazon and hia sister Mme, Vestris, Monvel, the young 
actress Mile. Desgarcius, and Grand-MesnSU a recent 
recruit, really shared his opinions. All the others were 
zealous royalists, and the demonstrations to which the 
performances of Charles IX. gave rise were as displeasing 
to them as they were to the King and the Court.* 
Accordingly, as soon as the audiences drawn by the 
piece began to fall off in numbers, they gladly seized the 
opportunity to remove it altogether from the repertory. 

Talma, who, while be had made himself a name, had 
also made enemies among his seniors, was given no 
more important parts, and Tell back again into the modest 
sphere of general utility. Charles IX. was the one and 
only r6le originally ' created ' by him ; thus the shelving of 

* jMJi Uaptiite Fauclmrd* rf/tVw Grand-Mesnil^ jotned the ThMirt Fr^n^nis 

at a eompaimtively law ftrier;jla> itig previcaul^ at BryiselH and B^jrdcau^ 
He was bom in I737» wajonginpllly art advocate. He had made a oatne 
for himself irt BeljjtMiti ard the great provLocSal citiw before he was summoned 
lu Paris to ftci understudy lo De^essarts^ whase health vras inlinii^ But 
Dcfessarts, who was hts coHeague in a double Mnse, having himself t7rtce beip 
a. lawyer^ did all he could io the new recruit from gatninit a foothold in 

ih< repertory* and for Ihi^ among other reasons* Grand-Mc^inil joined the 
oppositioiip and receded whh them froto the TAMire /Vnjifoif. Hia moAt 
famoufi part was Harpagon ia 

* The day after the firal performance of tragedy the TA/d/ww 

J^rroiftwj received a cnmrnunicrtiiort from Mufut^ur Cafterwardi Louis XVIILJ* 
rLotifying bis relinquishment of his boK in the theatre. Hee A//mirrr€j ifi Tafirnt^ 
ji. 
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the piece practically put an end to his opportunities of 
acting. For the author, Chenier, too, the withdrawal of 
his piece long before it had exhausted its power of attraction 
meant a serious loss, and he protested energetically. The 
public took the side of the young artists, who were popular 
for their liberal opinions as well as for their talent, and one 
line evening it came to pass that M. de Mirabeau, Deputy 
for the city of Marseilles, rose in the parterre and demanded, 
in the name of his Provencal colleagues, that Ciurles /X. 
should be revived. These Deputies, he said, were anxious 
to see the piece, and, as they were leaving in two days, he 
must request that the performance should take place the 
next night. Hereupon the curta.m rose and discovered on 
the stage Naudet,^ a strong Conservative partisan, and Mile 
Lange,* while Talma stood in the wings, awaiting his cue. 

Great shouts of “CAar/w /X.f Ckartti iX.i" now 
went up from the audience, while there were protests of 
NmJ" from a small minority. Mile. Lange 
was nearly fainting. But Naudet, who was a man of 
nerve, stepped calmly forward and exj^laincd to the 
audience chat a revival of Charles IX. was for the moment 
impossible, as Mme. Vestris, who was the Catherine de 
Medicis, was Indisposed, and Saint-Prix,» who played 
the Cardinal, was also unwell. On this Talma suddenly 
appeared from the wings and assured the audience that 
Mme. Vestris was by no means so indisposed that she 
could not perfectly well play her part in Charles IK., 
and that, as for the Cardinal's rAle, another actor could 

* TtaD BapiLitc JuUcti KUrcel Nattdet made hit di^hyi al iba 

at the A|re of rortv-on^and axtaJned a certain irandinp in ihe company, 
Ihough rather by Iii 4 personaliiy chan by any partioilar taJent Talma 

uyi of bim ip A private letter, pnntcct by Rcinauk-Wiriii (p. that he 
**played comedy Ute a Capachm monk'*{that to siiyi with a anu^ejp **and 
(rasedy like a reftntitinf ecr^ant.^ IHe vas a nthcr violent mao. 

He wi^ born in 1745, left the thcatr* in 1806, hot did not die till iSjo. 

*Ajnne FraiJ^otM iCliaabeth Lange (1771-1was an actress of'yOtinB 
heroine" parti, ai frivolous and ei.trav,vgartt a* she was youn^ and pretty. 
Her career wai a ihort One. At twenty-five yean of age she niarri^ and 
left the ita^e. 

• Jean Anutble FcKJ€ftoll+ o/jtoi Samt-S'riM (1759-1834), constantly in 

requiiition fur * Kimfi*' and ' Heroei'" partt He wai a laiV, aiately man, with 
a roonariil voice, very phSe^niaric and dlgnihecL but not ai M bnllliiiL He 
bEtoneed to the conservative taction, a^ m imprisoned with hii other 
Royalw CDlteagiiaf durinif the Terror, He retired from the stage in iBiS. 
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go through it, reading the part, if the honoured public 
would agree to this cotirse^ The honoured public were 
delighted to agree, and accordingly- the next day the 
much debated drama was actually on the bills and was 
duly performed, amidst a tremendous commotion, in the 
course of which the military had to be called in to keep 
order in the auditorium, and no less a person than 
Damon himself was arrested and taken to the lock-up. 

Behind the scones the waves of controversy ran 
higher still, Naudet and Talma bad a violent f^uarrel, 
which led to blows and eventually to a duel—the first 
of the political duels which became so common during 
the Revolution, Chenier, Mirabeau and Talma published 
Open letters about the aflair. Talma violently attacked 
" The Blacks,'* the nickname given to the faction among 
his colleagues who obstinately maintained the ancient 
privileges, and "The Blacks** retaliated by turning 
Talma out of the company/ 

The news of the dismissal of the popular favouHte 
from the Thidtre Franfais was no sooner spread abroad 
than it occasioned a commotion scarcely inferior in 
violence to the political upheavals of the time. In cafes, 
clubs and academies throughout the city a prodigious 
agitation arose in favour of the injured actor, ana, on 
the evening of the 16th September 1790, his adherents 
crowded into the theatre in enormous numbers. Hardly 
had the curtain gone up when shouts arose from 
many hundreds of voices: " Talma f Talma 1 Talma I" 
Some conservatives in the audience tried to oppose the 
demonstrators, without the least success. Their efforts 
only increased the hubbub in the auditorium, in face of 
which the actors on the stage could only scurry about 
helplessly, at their wits' end what to do. At last some 
of the socUtairts succeeded in inducing the audience to 
listen to a few words, to the effect chat the reasons why 
Talma was no longer appearing at the ThMtre Fram^is 
would be communicated to the public the following 
evening. 

Presumably the object of the was to defer 

any discussion of the matter with the public till they had 
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a sufficient number of their own adherents in the theatre 
to give them substantial support. If so, the plan was 
partially successful. The next night the theatre was 
filled to overflowing with the friends of both parties; 
and the waves of strife were soon running high in the 
parterre. After a few preliminary skirmishes the noise 
increased to a deafening roar, and the parterre became like 
a living forest, bristling with clenched fists and waving 
sticks, while up in the boxes elegant ladies screamed 
with terror, while refusing on any account to quit their 
places, for fear of missing the denouement of this thrilling 
drama. 

At last the curtain went up, and the elegant Fleury, 
the doyen of the company, appeared, all in black, 
advanced to the footlights and, speaking in the midst 
of a breathless silence, said : “ Ladies and gentlemen! 

The company of the Thidtre Frangais, holding the 
conviction that M. Talma has betrayed their interests 
and occasioned a breach of the public tranquillity, has 
unanimously decided not to have any further connection 
with him, until the matter has been definitely settled 
by higher authority." 

The effect of this little speech was to set the parterre 
once more in a blaze. The conservatives applauded and 
shouted; Bravo!, while Talma's friends, who were much 
the more numerous party, hissed and hooted frantically. 
Then, of a sudden, there happened something so totally 
unexpected that the audience, prepared though it was for 
almost anything, fell silent once more, this time from sheer 
astonishment. Out from the wings rushed the most 
popular comedian in the company, the rmst^r-farceur 
Dugazon, notorious for his endless practical jokes and 
mystifications both on and off the stage. Naturally 
expecting that some new prank was coming, the audience 
were struck dumb with amazement when the comedian, 
with the greatest warmth and seriousness, addressed 
them in these terms: " Gentlemen! What the Theatre 
decides in M. Talma’s case must apply to my case also! 
I defy the members of the Theatre, one and all! It is 
untrue that M. Talma has betrayed the interests of the 
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company and caused a breach of the public tranquillity! 
His only crime consists in his having told you that it was 
perfectly possible to play Charles I a. That's all 1 have 
to say J 

With these words Dugazon quitted the stage and 
vralked out of the theatre. He was to have jilayed the 
leading part In the piece which was on the bills for the 
night, and it was impossible to improvise any other 
performance. His words, however, had produced an 
immense effect, and no one dreamed of leaving the theatre, 
which was soon transformed into a sort of political club. 
One orator after another took the floor, and the assembly 
found a chairman in the editor of a newspaper, who 
indulged in a ludicrous imitation of the President of the 
National Assembly, constantly ringing an enormous bell 
he had somehow managed to get hold of. The railings 
separating the parterre from the stage were soon sur¬ 
mounted, and the stage seized for use as a rostrum ; chairs 
and benches were smashed, and! patriotic songs sung—all 
in honour of Talma and his gallant friend Dugazon. Till 
close on midnight the old House of MoU^re resounded to 
this uproar; then the audience at last decided to betake 
themselves elsewhere, and this ntght at the theatre came 
to an end, amidst frantic hooting and yelling and the most 
fantastic gambadoes, in the Garden of the Palais Royal, 
where the National Guard at last stepped in and dispersed 
the mob before any blood had been shed. 

But the struggle was by no means at an end, A few 
days later the orders of 'higher authority/ which the 
Comidi* Franfaise had said they would await before 
coming to a final decision about Talma, were received. 

Higher authority/ however, was, since the Revolution, 
no longer the King and the four First Genilemen of the 
Bedchamber, but the Mayor and the Municipal Council of 
Paris: and the decision issued by them was that Talma 
and Dugazon should be readmitted as members of the 
Comedit FraHfarsff, 

This decision merely reopened the conflict in a new 
form, for the players, failing to understand the new 
conditions, and still looking for their instructions to the 
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Court rather than to the civic authority, refused to obey 
the order. They were totally unable to grasp the fact that 
in this new' time the will of the people went for more than 
the will of the Court, or even the will of the King. 

In spite of the agitation of men’s minds over so many 
burning questions of far greater importance, this con¬ 
troversy about the appointment or dismissal of an actor 
was far from being regarded as a trifle, and the Municipal 
Resolution was printed and posted up in all the quarters 
of Paris. When the rumour that the party in possession 
had refused to obey spread among the people their rage 
was boundless, and found vent without delay—26th 
September 1790—in a night of rioting beside which the 
scenes described above must have seemed comparatively 
peaceful. There was something like a pitched battle in the 
theatre, with crushing, howling, and such an appalling din 
that it seemed as if it must rend the walls of the old play¬ 
house in sunder. 

The climax had been reached. The next day the 
authorities ordered that the theatre should be closed until 
the company complied with their orders for Talma’s read- 
mission. This at last produced the desired effect—Talma’s 
refractory colleagues gave way, and the young tragedian 
made his re-entry in triumph after two months’ exile. 

Thus the bitter conflict between the old and the new 
principles ended in the conclusion of an apparent peace, 
and in victory for the party of revolution. But both the 
victory and the peace were only apparent. The passions 
of the combatants had been roused to such a pitch that it 
was impossible they should immediately be appeased again. 
Scarcely had Talma returned when two of the best 
actresses of the company. Mile. Raucourt, who was 
indispensable for tragedy, and Mile. Contat, the undisputed 
leader in comedy, gave in their resignations. Both declared 
that they declined to belong to the same company as Talma, 
who, they considered, brought discord and contention with 
him. Indeed the internal conditions in the Comidie were 
now quite intolerable. The two factions—the “ Blacks ” 
and the “Reds"—were in as sharp opposition to each 
other as the parties in any political assembly; and though 
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this state of things may probably be natural and inevitable 
in such assemblies, in a theatrical company it is fatal. 
After a season filled with constantly renewed tumults and 
disturbances in the theatre, the revolutionary faction, Talma, 
Dugazon, Grand-Mesnil, and Mme. Vestris, determined 
to secede from the old company and start a new theatre. 

That they were in a position to do this was likewise 
a result of the new political conditions. Under the 
Ancien Rigime the Cmtedie Frat^aise — le$ Contidiens 
ordinaires du Roi —was a privileged institution. No other 
theatre in Paris was permitted to perform either tragedy 
or comedy. Indeed, before the Revolution there were in 
all only five regular theatres in Paris : the Academte royale 
de musique, i.e, the Opera; the Comidie Fran(aise\ the 
Thidtre lialien, which had a repertory of musical pieces, 
now ordinarily performed in French ; the TkHtre Nico/et, 
which gave spectacular pieces and pantomime ; and the 
Ainbigu-Comigue, for low comedy and farce. After the 
abolition^ of the monopoly, in the period 1791** 799 * 
number of theatres increased to forty-five, and these per¬ 
formed any and every class of play indiscriminately. In 
one of these new theatres, built in the Palais Royal, but 
running through to the Rue Richelieu, the seceders took 
refuge, calling their new theatre “ Le Theatre Fran9ais de 
la rue de Richelieu." 

The new theatre had a great advantage over the old 
in its position. In our days the Palais Royal is a mere 
shadow of what it was in the days of its glory. But in 
that age, and especially during the Revolution, it was the 
pulsating heart of Paris. Nothing could happen of which 
the news did not straightway find currency in the Palais 
Royal, and the first impulse to many of the great and 
terrible events that convulsed Paris proceeded from this 
ancient quarter of the town. Nowhere could a theatre 
which aspired to be ' in the movement ’ be better placed 

' The privileges were abolished by a decree of the National Assembly of 
19th January 1791* Tbe first paragraph of the decree runs : ‘ Any ciliren may 
erect a public theatre and give performances therein of plays of 
description^ provided that, before the institution of his theatre, he has pven due 
notice of the same to the local Municipal Council” Within the first year 
eighteen new theatres were established. 
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than beside this glowing furnace, which in those days was 
known as “the capital of Paris." The old Tkiatre 
Franfais lay in aristocratic isolation in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. 

The new enterprise^ at once manifested its political 
tendencies by opening with Henry VI//., a new piece by 
M.-J. Chenier, in which the proceedings of another crowned 
murderer, played by Talma, were well calculated to stir up 
anti-royalist feelings. 

Now began an intense and obstinate competition 
between these two theatres, the old Comddie and the new 
Tkddtre de la rue de Richelieu, the object in view being 
apparently to decide, not so much which should carry off 
the artistic laurel, as which should flatter most success¬ 
fully the views of its own political party. 

The old theatre, relying for support on the monarchist 
party, sought in its choice of pieces to afford the royalists 
a welcome opportunity to give vent to their feelings. The 
theatre in the Rue Richelieu, on the other hand, openly 
acknowledged and displayed its revolutionary temper; 
but it must be said to the credit of the young enterprise 
that at the same time it spared no pains to raise the 
artistic level of its productions. Besides Henry VI//., 
and a third tragedy of Chenier’s, Cains Gracchus, Ducis’ 
adaptations of Shakespeare’s Othello and King John were 
produced ; and though these pieces may seem to us now 
to be of little account, they were the best available at the 
time, and had the advantage of furnishing Talma with parts 
which gave him an opportunity of developing his rich 
tragic endowment. Moreover, in thoroughness of study and 
rehearsal, and in careful attention to historical correctness 
in the costumes and the staging of its pieces, the new 
theatre far surpassed the old-fashioned company of the 
Comidie Franfaise. 

The war between the two theatres was quite open and 
avowed, and raged in its full force from the very first 
performance in the Rue Richelieu. Indeed the sociitaires 
of the old theatre were accused of having tried to create a 

* It was not, like the old, a body of co-sharers, but was under the manage- 
meat of two Directors, Gaillai'd and Dorfcuille. 
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disturbance during the perrormancc ol Henry y/fL., and 
this gave rise to » long and exceeedingly bitter news* 
paper controversy. 


in 

TIi« ' H*publican* and tie ' Nitiisrial’ Theatres—DUiurbances at tierfnr- 
ma.nce of rAmi rffj jCw—ImpTisonmenl of the players of (he 

j Cbailes de Lpabu^sietie (o the 

Tcscue^Aft under tbc popular rig^icne—The two compatliet retjjured. 

While the two theatres were thus consuming their 
energies in petty hostilities, the last acts of the §rcat 
tragedy of royalty were being played out on the political 
stage. With the deposition of the King, on the loth 
August 1792, the theatres entered on a new phase ot 
their struggle. The theatre of the Rue Richelieu at once 
made profession of its popular sympathies by taking the 
name of TAitUre de /a Liberii ei de lEgaKte, afterwards 
changed to ThMire de ia Rtpublique. The old C<}mMie 
P'rQn^aise became ie 7'hidire de ia Haiioit. 

Amidst all the overwhelming events that now followed 
each other in quick succession, the theatres w^nt on play¬ 
ing undisturbed, endeavouring to make their repertories 
fit in with the political events of the moment. It was not 
till the outbreak of the Massacres of September that all 
stage performances in Paris were suspended for a time. 
And by the end of that same terrible month of September, 
w'hich had witnessed the execution of more than a thousand 
victims, the theatres were open again, playing to crowded 
mob-audiences, drunk with blood, and eager to display and 
exercise their newly-won power. 

The old TAMire Franfah was now In a very dimeuit 
position. Tlte extreme Radical section of the public 
looked on its proceedings with the utmost suspicion, 
regarding it as a hoi-bcd of counter-revolutionary activities ; 
while the Moderates demanded the performance of pieces 
that gave them an opportunity for demonstrations against 
the anarchist tyranny. The actors themselves do not seem 
to have realized the extreme danger of their position, and 
this made an early catastrophe inevitable. That the issue 
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was tragical than it might well have been was entirely 
due to a lucky combination of circumstances. 

At the very beginning of 1793 the incorrigibly re¬ 
actionary socz^taires had the temerity to produce a play 
which was certain to produce a storm, of enthusiasm on 
the one side and fury on the other. The piece was called 
tAmi des Lois, and its author was jean Louis Laya,‘ who 
had produced somewhat earlier (17S9) a much-admired 
drama, of humanitarian tendency, founded on the story of 
the unfortunate jean Galas, Tnis second play of his was 
not of much value as a work of arc, but was of intense 
actual interest by reason of its bold and passionate treat¬ 
ment of the burning question of the hour, the struggle 
between the two mrties in the National Assembly, tne 
Gironde and the Mountain. 

The hero of the piece is a ci-d^t/ant noble, named 
Forlts. He has adhered to the revolutionary party, but 
rs a “ friend of the laws,” stands for order and justice, in 
other words is a Girondin. He is in love with a young 
girl, the daughter of another nobleman, Versac, wrho is an 
honourable man, but a bitter opponent of the democratic 
move m ent. Forlis has a rival for the lady’s affections in 
the infamous Nomophage, a sly and treacherous party-man. 
hiding his villainy under a hypocritical show of love of 
country and of the people, in fact a sort of 7 'artufe of 
patriotism. Everyone look this figure for a portrait of 
Robespierre. To Injure his rival Nomophage has recourse 
to all sorts of cunning devices. Among others he has in 
his pay a couple of journalistic demagogues, one of whom, 
Duricrane. painted as a bandit possessed of only one talent, 
the art of inflammg the passions of the mob, is obviously a 
study of Marat. These two journalists have got hold of a 
list of persons to whom the generous Forlis distributes a 
daily pension of twenty sous apiece. This is really an 
innocent compassionate allowance, but the three scoundrels 
make out chat it proves the existence of a criminal con¬ 
spiracy, and Forlis, as well as Versac, is for a time b the 

‘ Liym<i76i-idi3) hid luturally a difficult lime duriog the Terroti but bis 

Jife thereafter wu uuz nrhanourind dignity. He 'mtoXt a nyjnlKr of plays of 
cozuiitcolLy homuiltariAn colour, 2ikd tndfd at a Professor of literature. 
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greatest danger. But virtue of course triumphs in the end ; 
the poor fola whom Forlis has succoured appear before 
the tribunal and bear witness to his noble character, on 
which the scoundrelly demagogues receive their well-earned 
chastisement. 

The piece, as we have said, had no real artistic value, 
but it contained passages written with a degree of force, 
or rather of violence, which, in those inflammatory times, 
made them act on the nerves of the public like so many 
detonating bombs. When the hero stepped forward and 
with frenzied passion declaimed against enemies of the 
country who were worse than those beyond the Rhine ; 
when he made it plain on whom he meant to lit the cap, 
exclaiming: '* These are all those juggling impostors, 
patriots of the market-place, who cover their antics with a 
solemn cloak of citizenship ; preachers of equality compact 
of ambition; worebippers of idols, whose piety is hut a 
whited sepulchre, nought else but hypocrisy”; when he 
closed his tirade in a crescendo of violence: “Let all 
these charlatans, these popular scoundrels, these insolent 
braggarts of patriotism, free this liberated soil from 
the sight of them I War! war! on the creators of 
anarchy! Ye royalist-tyrants, ye republican-tyrants, bow 
yourselves before the laws, see in them your sovereigns! 
Take shame that ye have been, take yet more shame that 
still ye are brigands I, now the darkness is gone, see to it 
that ye too vanish ! "—when, to crown all, these passionate 
words rushed forth in resounding verse/ we need not 
wonder that the crowds who thronged the Thkatre de la 
Maiion broke out, as if bitten by gadflies, into a frenzied 
hurricane of boots and yells, part enthusiasm, part rage. 
The success, or at least the sensation, made by the play 
was almost unexampled. From early in the afternoon the 

^ The iheroratlon ruiif at foSlws in ihe oTsgiiutI t 

Que l(Hi5 CPS chaTlatiins populalisa lamDni 

He de pairioLifine lfi3o1en$ unfamna 
Piir^ent de leur aspect tmm infre afErajichie I 
Guerre I guerre t aui d'aoArchie I 

RAyalittes-tyrana, lyrttw-ripublicatiii, 

TDinbej dev^nf Jet lois i vm sauvenkt, 

PlDAieax plus hontimx encore 

Briggindt, remhre ^ pistil | anngei k dispualtrc I 
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streets around the ThedtTe de la Nation were prac¬ 
tically impassable by reason of the crowds waiting to take 
tickets io'c CAmi des Lots. And at night in the theatre 
there was such a din of clapping and hooting, such wild 
excitement as had rarely before been equalled. But as the 
clappers were almost always in a majority, all this com¬ 
motion was far from pleasing to the Jacobins and the 
Commune. The Theatre de la Nation became in their 
eyes no better than a resort of imigrls and counter¬ 
revolutionaries, and, after half a score of tumultuous 
performances, CAmi des Lots was prohibited. 

This arbitrary prohibition aroused intense exasperation. 
It was held, reasonably enough, that it was absurd and 
intolerable that the new regime of liberty should introduce 
this sort of theatrical censorship, whereas the old Govern¬ 
ment had tolerated with equanimity the production of much 
more daring pieces. Feeling ran so high that while 
performances were in progress a military cordon was 
thrown round the Theatre de la Nation^ and two guns 
were trained on the building from the corner of the Rue 
de Bucy. Inside the theatre the notorious General 
Santerre, the brewer of the Faubourg St Antoine, took 
post with a strong guard, all in full uniform, to overawe 
the furious audiences. But the people were not to 
be intimidated. " Down with the Beer-General ! ” they 
shouted. " Down with the murderers of the 2nd Sep¬ 
tember! Down with the robbers! We will have the 
play! The play or death ! ” 

After a series of riotous scenes of this sort the Com¬ 
mune was forced to swallow the bitter pill, and tAmi des 
Lois was reproduced and performed several times. But the 
rancour of the ruling party against the sociUaires was in 
nowise diminished by the incident, and the ancient Comidie 
jFranfaise was in effect doomed to death from this moment. 
The authorities were waiting only for an opportunity to 
take their revenge, and the opportunity was not slow in 
presenting itself. 

On the and September 1793 the Theatre de la Nation 
produced a play, which was to all appearance incapable 
of offending anyone— Pamila, ou la Veriu rlcompensde. 
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a dramatization of Samuel Richardson’s well-known and 
highly moral novel. As an additional precaution it 
had been revised and purified of all phrases smacking of 
the aristocratic, and it was confidently expected that it 
would go down without offence. But towards the end of 
the play there occurred a speech advocating tolerance in 
religious questions, and this point of view was unpleasing 
to a fanatical citizen who happened to be present, and who 
leaped to his feet clamouring about aristocracy and counter¬ 
revolution. Attempts were made to hush him up, but he 
left the theatre in a rage, threatening to denounce the 
players to the Jacobin Club. 

And while Pamela was being played to an end in peace, 
the enraged patriot proceeded to make good his threat. 
He went straight to the Jacobin Club, which was only too 
willing to give ear to his complaints. An energetic 
denunciation was drawn up and submitted to the general 
Council of the Commune; and on the night of the 
3rd-4th September the whole company of the Theatre de 
la Nation, actresses as well as actors,* were arrested at 
their homes and lodged in the prison of the Madelonette, 
which in those days, as we know, was practically the same 
thing as mounting the first step of the scaffold. 

Talma and his colleagues of the Theatre de la Republique, 
who were thus delivered from their most important com¬ 
petitors, have been accused of not having been wholly 
unconcerned in the persecution of the Thidtre Fra?tfais 
company. The accusation was, however, quite unjust; and 
particularly so in the case of Talma, for there is no doubt 
whatever that he did all that was in his power to help and save 
his old colleagues. On the other hand, it is less pleasing to 
note the somewhat abject manner in which the Thidtre 
de la Rlpubliqtte subordinated its artistic functions and its 

* Only two escaped the general fate, viz.. Mole, who perhaps owed his 
immuDity to his immense popularity and bis advanced age, and the fal 
comedian, Dcsessarts, who happened, as we have seen, to be absent tinder^ 
going a cure at a watering-place, but who died in an apoplectic seizure on 
hearing of bis colleagues* disaster, Fleury, who was one of ihc most 
deeply compromised of all the actors, and who had been marked for 
guillotine, has given, in his interesting Memoirs^ a lively and detailed description 
of their sojourn in the prison and of the various attempts made to rescue him 
and the others. 
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repertory to the caprices of the ruling faction^ The pieces 
^'hich they had, the hardihood to present, or rather» 
perhaps, had not courage enough to refrain from presenting, 
were so many outrages on good taste. No doubt, however, 
with the sinister, trenchant censorship of the guillotine 
always looming in the background, the manage^ 
mor^ concerned to keep their hc^ds on their shoulders 
than to preserve the purity of the public taste. 

A good example of the sort of patriotic drama on 
which the had to subsist under 

the Terror, is Sylvain Marichal’s te JugantHi demur dti 
described as “a Prophecy in one Act." This play 
was produced on the i8th October 1793—two days before 
the execution of Mane Antoinette. Its story, which 
aroused immense enthusiasm, runs as follows : 

An old oian, who in his youth has been the victim 
of the tyranny of a French king, Is living forsaken on a 
desert island. In his solitude he has developed into a 
full-blown Son of Liberty, he hates kings, weeps over the 
sufferings of the dotvn-trodden multitudes, and has carved 
in great letters on a cliff his beloved watchword ; 

Egaliti. Of a sudden he secs a number of strangers 
landing upon the Island. It is a shipment of sans-culottes 
from afl the countries of Europe. The old man receives 
them with rapture, and asks what has brought them 
there. They explain to him that the whole of Europe 
has been liberated ; on the impulse given by France, 
every country has now become a Republic. A deputation 
composed of one sans-culotte from each country has been 
charged with the duty of transporting all the crowned 
tyrants to a desert island. "You shall see them all 
immediately," says one of the sans-culottes, '* all^ but one, 
whom France has disposed of already," On this all the 
monarchs advance in a row, and the sans-culotte gives an 
illuminating description of each in turn, somewhat in the 
style of the showman of a menagerie : here we have the 
King of England, the King of Prussia, the Emperor 
Francis, the King of Spain, fat King Stanislas of Poland, 
the Empress of Russia, nicknamed "the Harlot of the 
North ”—^lasi of all, here is Pope Plus the Sixth. After 
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having overwhelmed all the unfortunate Supreme Heads 
of States with the most appalling terms of abuse, the 
sans-culottes and the old Friend of Equality depart from 
the island, leaving the tyrants to their fate, not, however, 
till they have pointed out to them that they are standing 
on a volcano. The ‘Prophecy' closes with a grotesque 
scene of farce in which all the monarclis fall to fighting 
over a barrel of biscuits, and the Empress Catherine, 
determined to secure the lion’s share, hits Pope Pius over 
the head with her sceptre. Then of a sudden the earth 
trembles, the volcano vomits forth its glowing lava, and 
the crowned heads perish in a holocaust of terror as the 
curtain falls. 

The lot of the old sociitaires ‘almost strikes us in 
comparison as an enviable one, in that they were able to 
sit quietly in prison, instead of having to entertain the 
mob with grotesque horrors of this sort. Otherwise, how¬ 
ever, their position was by no means to be envied. It 
was the fixed and serious intention of the Committee of 
Public Safety to send six of them—Fleury and Dazincourt, 
the .sisters Louise and Emilie Contat, Mile. Raucourt and 
Mile. Lange—to the guillotine, and to deport the others. 
Their worst enemy was a member of their own craft, the 
notorious Collot d’Herbois, who, before coming into 
prominence as one of the most dreaded butchers of the 
Terror, had travelled about France and the adjoining 
countries as an exceedingly bad actor and dramatist. 
The bills of indictment were duly prepared and sent 
to the public prosecutor, furnished, in the case of the 
six chief victims, with the fatal red-ink G in the margin, 
and accompanied by the following communication from 
their former colleague: 

“Citizen! The Committee sends you herewith the 
documents relating to the ci-devant actors of the 
Thl&tre Frangais. Equally with all other patriots, you 
are aware how intensely anti-revolutionary these persons 
are. You are to produce them before the tribunal on 
the 13th Messidor. With respect to the others, 
there are certain of them who have deserved only 
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deportation; however, we can decide what should be 
done with the others when sentence has been passed 
in these cases. “ Collot d’Herbois." 

Thus the 13th Messidor was fixed as the date for the 
execution of these once so popular favourites of the public, 
and it was only by reason of a most romantic turn of 
fortune that the crowds who flocked on that day to see 
the beautiful ladies’ and elegant gentlemen’s heads fall, 
had for once to return home disappointed. 

One of the employes under the Committee of Public 
Safety was a young man, Charles Hippolyte de Labussiere, 
whose name has been made familiar to the reading public ^ 
by the fine poem dedicated to his memory by a Danish 
author. This young man, who had himself made some 
attempts at acting, and who was a passionate lover of 
the theatre, was firmly resolved to save the doomed actors. 
The bills of indictment were deposited in the office 
where he was employed. Amid many risks, and not 
without thrilling hair-breadth ’scapes, he managed to 
gain possession of them, and, taking them honie, went 
with them the next morning to a bathing establishment, 
where he thoroughly soaked the papers, so that every 
trace of writing was washed out, and tore and rolled up 
the dripping mass of paper into small balls, which he 
threw out of the window. 

When the appointed day came, the indictments were 
nowhere to be found, and though in those days not many 
formalities were observed, it was yet necessary, before 
condemning anyone to death, to have the indictment 
against him read out publicly. Grave suspicion fell on 
Charles de Labussiere, but he succeeded in throwing dust 
in the eyes of the Committee of Public Safety. Orders 
were issued for the preparation of new bills of indictment, 
but, before they were ready, the 9 th Therm id or had come 
and gone, the Reign of Terror was over, and all the 
players were set at liberty. 

But even though heads were now no longer at stake, 
the theatres continued to be subject to a species of demo- 


‘ In Denmark* 
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cratic tyranny which made the conditions under which 
they worked intolerable, and was fatal to every attempt 
at artistic production. Everything was subordinated to 
politics and the display of popular power. A decree of 
the 12th Germinal An II.(ist April 1794) had abolished 
the Ministers and in their place established twelve Com¬ 
missions, and of these the Commission of Public Instruc¬ 
tion had special charge of the theatres. This Commission, 
on the 2nd Floreal An II. (14th May 1794), re-established 
the Censorship, which now controlled not only new pieces 
but also the whole of the old repertory. In consequence 
a large number of plays belonging to the classic repertory, 
among them Phedre, Andromaque, Britannicus, Bajazet 
and Le Malade Imaginaire, were altogether prohibited; 
while the most absurd alterations were made in Tartufey 
le Misanthrope and le Ctd. Indeed the whole classic drama 
of the age of Louis XIV. was on the black list, particularly 
Moliere, whose pieces were declared to be one and all 
* bad.’ Other regulations issued at this time were ludi¬ 
crous to the last degree, as, for e.xample, the following 
communication addressed to the managers of all the 
theatres on the 26th April 1794: 

" We expressly enjoin upon you, citizens, in the name 
of the law, and on your own personal responsibility, to 
expunge immediately from all the pieces produced by you, 
whether in verse or in prose, the titles: Duke, Baron, 
Marquis, Count, Monsieur, Madame a.nd all other prohibited 
qualifications, since these feudal titles are derived from a 
source so impure that they cannot be permitted any longer 
to pollute the French stage." 

It was, indeed, far from being the intention of the Re¬ 
publican rulers to ruin the theatre or extirpate dramatic 
art. On the contrary, they took the greatest interest 
in it, and regarded it as an exceedingly important instru¬ 
ment for the instruction of the people and for political 
propaganda. But in order that it should fulfil these func¬ 
tions its activities must be properly directed—and the 
proper direction for its activities was the democratic direc¬ 
tion. No one asked whether the plays produced were 
good or bad, if only they gave utterance to ideas “ tending 
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to the public weal ”; whether they were well or badly 
acted was inessential, so long as the players were known 
to be good democrats. Provided that the play and the 
players fulfilled these conditions, the theatre was a much 
better means of education for the people than the Christian 
Church had been. On the 25th December 1793, " Les 
Amis de la Libert^ et de I’Egalit^ ’’ {t.e. the Jacobin 
Club) write to the Committee on Public Instruction of 
the National Convention: 

"... The National Convention should be called upon 
to direct that there shall in every town of 4000 inhabitants 
be established a theatre-hall, where the pupils of the 
Public Schools and other persons can practise the dramatic 
art; but where only plays of sentiment {pieces sentimenta/es) 
and such as breathe the spirit of the Revolution shall 
be performed. ... As there are unoccupied churches in 
nearly all these towns it will not be necessary to provide 
new buildings. ... I am confident that nothing would 
be better calculated to educate the people, to make them 
forget the fooleries of the priests, and in short to reestablish 
public morals.” 

The theatres had to obey blindly all the absurd 
regulations issued by the authorities, and were subjected 
to a tyranny a hundred times worse than that of the Ancien 
Regime. The result was an administrative, artistic and 
economic chaos, in which it is impossible to discover 
anything solid to take hold of, or any idea beyond the 
single one that the theatre existed merely to obey the 
swiftly changing caprices of the populace. The repertory 
consisted of patriotic and revolutionary pihes doccasion, 
written and produced in a break-neck hurry. The actors 
were transformed into agitators, singers of popular songs, 
mouthpieces for patriotic declamation, who, with tri¬ 
coloured cockades adorning their breasts and Phrygian 
caps on their heads, proclaimed an evangel of liberty 
they themselves, with good reason, had ceased to 
believe in. 

Soon both sections of the old Comedie Franfaise, the 
conservative and the revolutionary alike, were reduced to 
a ruinous state of confusion ; till at last the good idea 
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occurred to them that it would be well to sink the con¬ 
tentious matters, political and artistic, which had divided 
them, and reunite their forces. In 1799, the year in which 
Napoleon assumed the direction of the government as 
First Consul, but without any direct intervention on his 
part, the two parties were finally reunited (31st May), 
establishing themselves in the theatre in the Rue Richelieu 
adjoining the Palais Royal, where their successors still 
are—and a new era began. 


VI. 
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Napokon and Dramatic Art—Talma’s development—Geoffrey's criticism— 
Talma’s relation to Romanticism—Napoleon and Talma. 

The building in which the reunited Comidie Franfaise 
now began its new career was the same which Talma and 
the other seceders had occupied at the time of the dis¬ 
ruption, and has continued ever since to house the Tht&tre 
Frangais. It had been built in 1790 by Moreau, an 
excellent architect, who was also the designer of the 
Bordeaux Theatre, at that time so greatly admired. It 
was beyond comparison the handsomest and most splendid 
playhouse in Paris. 

But it was not to the merits of the playhouse that the 
brilliancy of the period now dawning on the ancient 
Comidie Frangaise was due; nor to the emergence of new 
talent in acting, for ihe company was in all essentials the 
same as before the split; still less to any special excellence 
in the dramatic art of the new age, for its dramatic authors 
were if possible even weaker than those of the preceding 
period. 

The strong hand by which the Tkedire Frangah was 
raised again to dignity and honour was the same which 
rescued the whole realm of France from the chaotic con¬ 
fusion of the Revolution. Napoleon, it is true, took no 
special interest in theatrical art, or, indeed, in any of 
the arts—his temperament was very far from being an 
artistic one. But he saw in the theatre an instrument by 
which the glory of France, and with it his own gloty, 
could be enhanced ; he saw that out of the great memories 
and traditions of French theatrical art a national institution 
could be organized which would do honour to his Govern¬ 
ment in the eyes of history, and which might also be 
used for his own personal glorification. He determined, 
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therefore, that the affairs of the theatre most be set in 
order; and, with his tniraculoos genius for administration, 
he succeeded in a very short time in bringing them 
into a state of order the like of which the ancierit society 
had hardly known before in all its long artistic life. 
The laws and regulations which to this day govern the 
ThMtre Fraufais are in all essentials the same as those 
prescribed by Napoleon, whether as First Consul or as 
Emperor, The elaborate fundamental law itself, which 
determines in the minutest detail the relations of the State 
to the National Theatre, the internal relations of the 
sociitaires, the numbers of pupils in training, the periods 
for debuts, the salaries of the teachers etc,, was signed 
and issued by Napoleon during the fatal Russian camjpaign 
of 1812, at his headquarters amidst the bunting ruins of 
Moscow, where he lay with the sorrowful remnants of the 
Grand Army—at one of, the gloomiest and most arduous 
moments of his whole career, that is, when it might seem 
that he must have been fully occupied by quite other 
things than the Internal arrangements of the TkeSlre 
and the relations of the dramatic pupils to the 
C6nsen/tii4>ire. These regulations, which have outlived 
more dynasties than one, and survived more than one 
revolution, are still known as dicyii dt Jlfosc^Ui and 
bear date: Imperial Headquarters, Moscow, jsth 

October, 1812.” ,j j f 

One thing, however, could hardly be provided for 
by official decree—dramatic poetry. Money was not the 
difficulty. The ThUtn Franf&h, which had received a 
subvention of 12,000 frs. under the Monarchy, and nothing 
under the Revolution, was at once granted^a subsidy of 
100,000 frs. a year by Napoleon. The individual players, 
too, were generously treated by him; Talma, who had 
CKtravagant tastes and lived far beyond his meims, benefit¬ 
ing as much as any. Napoleon paid his debts several 
times, and granted him a monthly allowance of 2000 ifs. 
in addition to his income from the theatre and to bis share 
of the very large gratifications received by the company 
for performances at Court. "I his munificence at any rate 
did the players no harm. 
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But dramcitic ^rt I It was Napoleon's ambition to 
have his own tragic poet, as Louis XIV, had his 
Racine. He cared very little about comedy. It was 
no simple matter to wring a smile From him, I'alleyrand 
used always to pity M, de R^musat, ihc Chief Director 
of Entertainments at the Imperial Court (who held charge 
of the theatres as well), because it was hta task to find 
amusement for 'cet homme Inamusable.' 

It cannot be said, however, that the great rulers 
partiality for tragedy fostered the developnxeni of dramatic 
poetry. Seldom, if ever, has there been any period in 
France so destitute of good plays as the reign of 
Napoleon. It is doubtful if the names of such dramatists 
as Baour-Lormian, Aignan, de Jouy, Brifaut, Picard, or 
Alexandre Duval are remembered by anyone but 
specialists in the history of the drama ; and in any case 
such recollections as they may call up do not include 
that of a single good play, read or seen on the stage. ’ 

Napoleon’s eager search for a tragic poet became a 
sort of standing jest. Alex. Dumas writes in His 
Memoirs: “ Year by year he demanded his 3,00.000 

recruits of the Minister of War, and his poet from the 
grand mattre of the University. He thought at one 
time that he had found hts poet in M. Raynouard. 
Unfortunately M. Raynouard was much occupied during 
the week** (he was an eminent philologist) “and could 
only devote himself to poetry on Sundays, The result 
of this preoccupation wa.s that M, Raynouard could only 
find time to write three tragedies: ies Tsmpiitrs, of 
which we have already spoken, Etati dt* B/ots, which 
was not nearly so good as /«■ Temp/ifrs, and Cato» 
(T Uiiqu£, which was not nearly so good as /« Etats de 
Blois, 

“Napoleon was in despair! But he went on de¬ 
manding his 300,000 recruits and his poet. 

" In 180S, after he had reigned for four years, he 

• Atexudre Uiinl (l767>iS4a) wiote. It is true, a. number of noputarliibl 
comeCiei, and ^10 lome gucce.«$ful iragedi«: but alJ, ud etpenally tbe 
trnxediei, were wcontUJund and untmpvrUuit works. Francois Marie 
RayDuiuTd’si Ungedy ia Ttmpiitri was nUo very luccessful in its time, 
but W 315 liwn 
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had M. Raynouard and M. Baour^Lofinian, the author 
of ies Tfmpliers and the author of Omasis. 

"This worked out at half a poet a year. At this 
rate, if he had reiirned fourteen years, he would have 

attained to another Pleiad.” ^ 

With the art o( acting thio^ went better, even as 
regards tragedy. In the first place I alma, now that he 
could devote himself In peace to his work, developed 
into a really great actor. He was now a man of i^^^tire 
age—when Napoleon was crowned as Emperor, Talma 
was forty years old. By that time he had been twice 
married. In [jQl he had married Julie Careau, a lady 
somewhat older than himselfi who brought him^ in dow^ 
a considerable fortune, which enabled him to live in the 
lavish style that suited him, and even to maintain a much- 
frequented political salon, after the fashion so tw^h m 
vogue in the Revolution period. The fimt Mme. 1 aJma 
was a charming and talented lady, but in the long run 
the couple proved unsuited to each other, and the 
marriage was dissolved. The passing of the new law 
of divorce enabled him to marry again in 1802, ms 
second wife being Charlotte Vanhove, daughter of the 
old actor. The lady, like Talma, had been divorctm, 
the name of her first husband having been Petit, bhe 
was herself an actress, but though capable and much 
esteemed, she never attained to her husbands level. 

Talma’s art had matured with his ripening age. H is 
hatred of turgid declamation and unnaturalness was as 
strong as ever, and he had succeeded in working out a style 
of diction of his own, which, avoiding the absurdly and 
deadly monotony of the old-fashioned method of delivery, 
brought the aleiiandrine as near as the form admitted to 
being a credible and natural vehicle for hum^ emotions. 
EssCTtiallvi indeed, Talma was a naturalistic 
dowed with an exceptionally developed sensibility. 0 
long tirades of the classic tragedy, however su te x i 
thought might be and however beautiful the if verse, wer^ 
wearisome to him, and his delivery of them was ap 
be sing-song and monotonous. But into scenes of s ro g 

■ .\le»an(3rt Dumai : Mfi iv. 3 
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feeling he would throw htoifielf with passionate intensity, 
rendering them with an almost pathological realism, which 
sometimes overstepped the bounds of beauty, at least to 
the taste of otd-rashioned critics, but which was always 
impressive through its truth to nature, and always, at the 
moment, thrilled the spectators, whether old or young, 
and roused them to enthusiasm. 

GeofTroy, an acute though venal and malicious critic of 
the old school, writes in 1805 of his Orestes ^ r 

** Talmas rendering of the frenzy of Orestes always 
evokes the liveliest applause. He plays the scene with an 
appalling truth to nature^ which cannot but powerfully 
affect the multitude. Lekain’s^ method w'as different! 
penetrated by the nobility of his art, be held that Orestes 
must preserve a certain dignity, even in his moments of 
madness. According to his view the intonations of voice, 
the gestures and facial expression of a tragic hero whose 
mind is unhinged by the excess of passion and calamity, 
must be other than those of a madman from the Charenton 
Asylum. He did not consider that Orestes' frenzy should 
re sem bleanattackof epilepsy. Accordin g 1 yLekainstrove 
to ennoble this madness of a prince devoted by a terrible 
fate to the Eumenides. 

** Talma employs a different method; he is more real 
and true to nature, but less noble, indeed less interesting. 
He represents with great accuracy an unhappy human 
being who has gone out of his mind ; he repri^uces with 
great truth all the symptoms of common madness; he 
amazes, he appals. But l.ekain was more touching, more 
pathetic. 

" The success of Talma's method gives him good 
grounds for not altering it. But it does not give criticism 
grounds for approving It Lekain’s method was not only 
more difficult to understand, it was also much more in 
accordance with the rules of art and with the spirit of 
Tragedy, whose aim it is to represent, not physical infir¬ 
mities, out feelings and passions." 

* Iq VeJ»lre’» of ihe 

* For L«kain, fol. v. (Givat Afiort of tMe Crttlury), pp, :3 1 - 

392. 
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Geoffroy is unjust to Talma and has no understanding 
of the cravings and demands of the new* time. But there 
was perhaps some Justification for his remarks, for there 
must have been a striking inconsistency between Talmas 
highly sensitive talent, with its striving afier^naturalisn^ 
and the repertory which furnished his material—the old 
classical repertory, hidebound by rules and ever aiming at 
*»obless6* New wire should not be poured into old 
bottles. But Talma bad no new bottles fit for bis new, 
strong wine to ferment in. If he had come into the w’ond 
five and twenty years later he would bave^ found ^in the 
plays of the romantic school material precisely suited to 
his powers. His instinct for dwelling on the mght-side 
of human nature, his peculiar power of portraying the 
terrible, the appalling, his feeling for the picturesque in 
Scenic art and for historical costume—all these qualities 
were in complete accord with the ideals of Romanticism. 
The pity was that Homanticisni had not yet emerged ^in 
France, otherwise I'alina would undoubtedly have been its 
most inspired interpreter. As it was he had to be content 
with the weak, emasculated remnants of Shakespeare 
which had survived in Duels* adaptations—and even these 
weak remnants were too strong for critics trained in 
cism. In a notice of Ducts' Olh^Uox Geoffroy writes (i 803). 
■* It seems as if Talma had made the horrifying, shudder- 
provoking peculiarly his own. His triumph hes in the 
portrayal of passion worked up to delirium, to insanity. 
He is a chief and leader of the company of lovers of gloom, 
like Duels, who is his father, just as Voltaire was Lekain s. 
Indeed there is much the same difference between the two 
actors as there Is between the two authors. The gloomy 
g€nr$ is bad in itself, because plays of horror are not suited 
to French audiences; they should be left to the population 
of London. . . . It is undeniable that at times . , . by 
going quite beyond the natural compass of the voice, Tmma 
hits upon extraordinary intonations, that produce a shutmer 
of fear; but these happy hits are so infrequent and their 
effect BO transitory, that he would do well to return again 
within the boundaries of art; he would please us much 
fviore fr-equently^ instead of us now and then^ 
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Geoffrey's criiictsm was consciously and intentionally 
unsympathetic, but, from his point of view, that of a critic 
dating from far back in the A mien Regime, it was far from 
undiscerning,^ and at all events it had ability and was 
based on expert knowledge. If we compare it with the 
enthusiastic appreciations of Talma by the young and rising 
lights of Romanticism, W'e obtain a very clear idea of the 
nature of his talent. 

Alexandre Dumas, for example, when a verj' young 
man, describes him as Reg ulus (in Lucie n Arnauld's tragedy) 
in the following terms : 

“My mind was full of his Sylla* I saw the^ gloomy 
Dictator enter, with the crown surmounting his short, 
straight-falling hair,* his brow furrowed with cares; his 
speech was deliberate, almost solemn ; his glance—it might 
have been the glance of a lynx or a hy^na—was h^f- 
hidden under the blinking eyelids, as in those night- 
prowling beasts chat see in the dark, 

“This was how I expected to see Talma now, 

“ He entered with rapid atep, with head held high, curt 
and laconic in his spcc^, as beseems the leader of the 
army of a free people and a conquering nation ; he entered, 
in short, as Regulus should enter. ^ No toga, no purple, no 
crown : a simple tunic belted with iron, and no mantle 
other than the common cloak of a warrior. 

“What was admirable in Talma was that, by means of 
his personality, which always was the personality of the 
hero he was to represent, he could conjure up around him 
another world, could recreate an ejwch*" 

The first champion of Romaniicism in Danish literature, 
the youthful Oehlenschlager, who. it is well known, felt a 
special abhorrence both for French tragedy and for French 

■ Talma, htiwevtt. wm id irritated by tbe raniiant attacki on his playins 
and his id«,i^ Uul he was goiidril into niiemptin|' io hme-whip his enti& 
After this (leflffrey neirer mentioned hitm .st UL Abtad tjCDlfroy (1743-1814) 
was P devermin and an able uillc, but be was a peniMi of uniavcury reputation, 
whp bid been shewn to have taken bribes from aeiors and authori. His 
ciiticismi appeared in Xht/^ttrrud 

* In de jooy's inijscUy of sanic nanifc 

’ lE was in tiis lhat TaIet^ caused n grtnl lundaJ and brnughl tbe 
ceiiAonliip down on htm by making himself up lo resemble Napoleon. Dc Jmiys 
iragedy was fsrst produced in under ibe Restoration. 





TajHW At lliunkt 43.—T*tnia u MdHnmiiinl II. 4 ^' TaIhia •* Nent. 

(in Ducii* Tnti^drl ||». 165). 
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tragic acting, was obliged nevertheless to bow to Talma's 
genius. In his Journey he writes : 

"Some time ago, when Andromaque'^ was put on, I 
thought I would try my luck once again; but it was too 
bitter a pill. I could not endure the frantic squallings, 
amidst which, in the most unnatural fashion, a cold intrigue 
crawled on, as it were shrieking itself forward. I went 
away. In the last scene ... I came back to see Talma 
rave; and I must confess, he really did rave. This is 
saying a great deal. For the others only pretend to 
rave. 

“ My barber, a born connoisseur in art {as are all 
Frenchmen), assured me next day, while he was working 
up a lather, that Talma’s exertions are often so violent that 
they leave him without a dry stitch on his body, and even, 
at times, with his boots full of water. I was all the more 
surprised at this, because I have hardly ever seen him in 
boots—but nearly always in sandals. No doubt, however, 
it is in Hamlet, and other half-boot pieces adapted for the 
French stage, that this occurs. For the rest, Talma has 
certainly a very remarkable genius for tragedy; he was 
brought up in England, and would no doubt have played 
Shakespearean tragedy magnificently, if Fate had granted 
him the opportunity.”® 

In his Reminiscences he goes into the question of 
Talma’s acting somewhat more closely and more seriously : 

" I have told you how much I admired Talma in 
tragedy. Though I was unable to acquire a taste for 
French tragedy, finding it altogether too monotonous, too 
conventionally ' noble,’ too wanting in character and sub¬ 
stance, yet he forced me to recognize that it has many 
great beauties. 

" But there was one thing in his acting which never 
pleased me. Often after he had played a scene excellently, 
towards the end of the great exit speech he would raise 
his voice to an affected, exaggerated pitch, and shake his 
outstretched hands in the air, thereby eliciting immense 
applause from the audience. In conversing with one of 

* Racine’s famous tragedy. 

' Oehlenscblager ; A Journey told in teiUrs ho»ie,\. 153 
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mv acquaintances who was also an. acquain^ce of 
Talma’s I said: * If I could talk to Talma, I would speak 
plainly to him about this matter/— ' There would be no 
need/ said my friend. ‘Talma knows it himself quite well* 

‘ What has he to say about it then ?' ' He says ; ** It is a 

fault ; but I’ve had to get my countrymen to accept so 
much nature that they’re unused to: 1 must make 
concession to their customs and prejudices; etherise i 
should lose the affection and enthusiasm they feel for me, 
and without these 1 could not practise my art ? " " * 

There was a flaw, a discord, in Talmas artistic destiny, 
due to the want of harmony between his powers and 
aspirations and the material he had to wo^ schom 

of dramatic an to the interpretation of which he wm tied 
down, He himself was the first to feel this discord, indeed 
at the time he was perhaps the only one who fe t it- He 
expressed his feeling clearly enough in the talk he had, 
shortly before his death, with the young Victor Hugo, 
in the course of which exclaimed ; No one knows 
what I might have become, if I had found the dramatist 
I sought for/*- 

What he did become, even as things were, was no 
little thing. He became the most distinguished repre¬ 
sentative of the classic drama, the only tragic, one may say 
the only poetic, genius of the unpoetical Empire period . 
his sonorous name still rings in our cars, when the names 
of his fellows are forgotten, catling up, like & fanfare o 
trumpets, memories of that legendary CouH, and of the 
legendary Court entertainments at which Napoleon pro¬ 
vided him with a * parterre of Kings ' to play to. Yet 
that name, Talma, remains associated for all time with 
the Roman toga and the Greek cothurnus, with the 
pseudo-classic alexandrines of the Empire and Ducis 
wretched perversions of Shakespeare ; while its owner 
would probably have much preferred a less magnificent, 
but deeper and truer, artistic life, jn communion with poets 
who understood him and whose aims in theatrical art were 
the same as his. 

* Ot^itcnschlager'i ii. 117. 

* See p, Jaj, 
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Outwardly, indeed, his career was as brilliant as heart 
could desire ; this being due, however, not solely to his 
rare talent, but also in part to his peculiar relation to 
Napoleon. The acquaintanceship between the young 
artillery officer and the young actor had persisted, and 
become, in fact, so intimate that it might almost have been 
called friendship, if real friendship with Napoleon had 
been possible. At one time, indeed. General Buonaparte 
lived in Talma’s house.^ 

When Napoleon became Emperor, Talma did not at 
first present himself at the Imperial Palace, holding aloof 
from a natural fear of finding himself in a false position. 
But Napoleon intimated to him that he would always be 
welcome at his breakfast-table, where he was fond of 
meeting and conversing with people for whom he had 
a liking. On the occasion of one of the first of these 
breakfasts—it was at Saint-Cloud, the seat of the new 
Court—it happened that a number of dignitaries and 
deputations, come to congratulate the First Consul on his 
elevation to the Imperial throne, had been directed to 
attend immediately after the meal. But Napoleon had 
started a discussion with Talma about the style of acting 
proper to tragedy, and this, it seemed, so engrossed him, 
that every time a new deputation was announced and 
Talma was preparing to withdraw, he merely said : 
" Very good ! they can wait in the throne-room. Let us 
go on." 

The conversation turned on Talma’s playing in the 
part of Nero (in Racine’s Britannicus). Napoleon was 
not altogether satisfied with it, though it was generally 
considered one of Talma’s very best performances. " I 
should like it better," he said. “ if you could indicate 
more clearly in your playing the struggle between an evil 
nature and a good education. I could wish, too, that 
you would be more sparing of movement and gesture. 
Natures like Nero's do. not betray themselves so much 
externally. They are more concentrated.—However, I 
cannot sufficiently applaud the simple and natural style 

* Or, more correctly speaking, in one of the houses which his first wife hod 
brought him in her dowry. 
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you have introduced in tragedy, llighly-placed person- 
iiges—whether they owe ineir positions to birth o*" to 
their own lalents^^no doubt raise their voices somewhat 
in passionate excitement or when they give themselves up 
to grave thoughts, but even so, their ^speech should not 
become any less genume or natural.” “ For example, 
he added, with a sudden change of key, " you aiid I are 
talking at this moment precisely a^ people talk in ordinary 
conversation ^ tkbim! noits Jaisons dc tkistotirtl 

Napoleon frequently criticised Talma's performances 
in this fashion, especially when the persona represented 
were historical figures whom he had studied, and in 
whom he was able to discover points of resemblance 
to himself. In such cases he was capable of giving the 
actor valuable hints, characteristic alike of the historic per^ 
sonage and of himself. Thus, speaking on one occasion 
of Talma's performance of Julius Cisar in CornciUes 
tragedy Pontpie, he said to the actor ^ ^ \yhen sesar 
delivers that long tirade against kings, beginning: 

Connaissn-V^f Ois^f de Itti aittstt 

Que m'ofrintii de pix iafortun* eunemit, 

A mot qm iitm ie Tr&nt igol A rin/amie I 


lie does not mean a word of what he is saying . he only 
speaks in this way because lie is standing in the presence 
of the Romans with him, and it is to his interest to 
convince them that he regards this throne, to ascend which 
is his keenest desire, as a despicable thing, Jt is im¬ 
portant, therefore, that he should not be represented m 
speaking his own real convictions, and the actor should be 
careful to indicate that he does not. I should add, how¬ 
ever that this is an exceedingly difficult thing to do. h or 
the Romans in Cesar's train are to be deceived as to 
his feelings and intentions, but the spectators must not 

be deceived." ... . .r, i u 

Such ^ coTictiptlon of ComeiU*^ s was aHogethfif 

new to the French stage, and indiratos clearly how sore 
and penetrating wa.s Napoleon s insight into the historico- 


* Re»iuh-W«jin : M/moinx Aut. ttfril, xur F.-J. l olma, p. 49* . 

• Ptolemy sflW W Cmiar J "Srii^urf monlts na tr^>K 

is m this mrilatiai^ thnt Caesar icplics is above,—CornciUet 3- 
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paycbologica .1 problems of the actor's art*' Talma at once 
adopted the Emperor’s view of the part, and his remarkable 
gift for the portrayal of the comple?f fties of human character 
enabled him to overcome with ease the dlHictilty pointed 
out by Napoleon. That he had thus been able to Inspire 
Talma to an entirely new reading of character In this old, 
familiar piece, was extremely flattering to the Emperor’s 
vanity, and he praised his favourite actor to the skies for 
his performance, declaring that he had now seen Caesar for 
the first time. 

For the favour shown by Napoleon to the 
Franfaise the theatre was mainly indebted to Talma. 
Among other tokens of this favour was the practice so 
much affected by the Emperor, a practice which appears 
almost to have formed a part of his plans of campaign, of 
bringing the whole company from Paris lo the place where 
his headquarters were fixed for the time being, to play before 
the officers of the army and the allied princes of the neigh- 
bourhood. The players were always more than willing 
to obey such a summons. It gave them a chance to see 
the world; their travelling expenses were amply provided 
for ; and their Kcal was rewarded by exceedingly handsome 
presenLs,* 

As early as the days of the Egyptian campaign, 
General Buonaparte had brought over from France both 
a theatrical company and a troupe of dancers to keep up 
the spirits of his army. And, lai^, it was a common 
occurrence for the itself to receive orders 

lo start at a moment’s notice for this or that foreign or pro¬ 
vincial city where the Emperor happened to be. 1 hey 
would find themselves now at Mainr, again at Erfurt, now 
at Compi^gne, again at Fonuinebleau, yet again at 
Dresden. 11 grarifietl Napoleon to provide his famous 
‘ parterre of Kings ' for his favourite actors to play to, and 
he was also anxious to show off to the foreign monarchs 
* the glory of France,' as he called the Comddte Franfaj$t. 


* lx \ni\cnuis alio, not less clearly, wlial Huftnaparle'i real jliDUglitsand feel* 
Ingi wei« when , with a display of abhorrence noi lus msrkcd than Ciesar's, he 

refused ihft kingship luid all ill atlribuies. . *. j n.,, ..,,1. .1. 

•Thus Talnia received 10,000 ftiincs i and Mile. Mars and Fleury each iTio 
lime amnunt; bcaldes a granl of 30CO fraiici apece for iravellmg expenses. 
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TaJinii B> teacher—The ugly imd the heautifui 'leadriig Ut]& 

Ducheiniri!. and Mile. Ccorge—Mile* Mars; her art and her character. 


Talma cannoi be said to have formed a school. In 
contrast to John Philip Kemble with his numerous relations 
and adherents, lie stood practically ^one* His artistic 
method involved a complete breach with the old-fashioned, 
prc-revolutioiV(iry traditions, but he was at the same time a 
prophet, a harbinger of the dawn of Romanticism, a 
n«:rsonaiicy peculiar and apart, who might be imitated, but 
was ill fitted to tram up disciples, because his theory was 
in so many respects in conflict with his practice. 

A teacher he was, nevertheless, and much beloved as 
such : doubtless winning his pupils* affection rather by his 
jrreat amiability than by any special efficiency. Indeed he 
took his duties at ihe Conservaioirt very li^tly, ofiener 
than not failing to attend, sometimes because he forgot the 
times fixed for lessons, sometimes because he was not in 
the vein. But when he did appear, and when there was 
something on the tapis that happened to interest him, he 
would often keep his pupils at it for hours together, work¬ 
ing till both he and they were worn out; more, however^ 
by way of showing them how he would do the^ thing and 
getting them to imitate him, than by explaimiig ^ky it 
should be done so and not otherwise. 

Samson,* himself in later days so famous as a teacher 
of acting, who was at this time a pupil at the Conservatoire, 
has given in his Mintoires an amusing and attraclive sketch 
of TJma’s lessons. He doubtiesa witness^ them as 
onlooker, not as pupil, since, being in training as a 
comedian, he would not belong to Talma's class. One of 
his lessons is thus described : ., j 

One day he was giving Raymond, his best pupil and 
a special favourite, a lesson in the part of Silide in 


1 Tosaph liidoTC Samsan (i793' 187 ^. for many yuan a mwl hifWy-eslwntfrf 
comedian .« the TAMlre He trained among others RncUe. Mine. 

AthouM Pleiiv.MlIe. F.^vin and ihe sisters Augusimo and ^laddcmc Uivh.sn. 

He n pupil ibe in iHio^ Hii Akinvirs w<r4 

]mbli$be4 by bis \ l% iB&z. 
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Mahomet. They had come lo the passage where the young 
fanatic has just murdered Zopire, and, on the point of 
collapse owing to the terror inspired by his crimCt falls 
down, exclaiming: 


Je Kns que mu genOuJt s'^fatsunt,’' ^ 


ii 


When the pupil had reached this point he stopped and 
looked at his master,—* Go oti, go on/ said Talma, ' M’hat 
is the matter?'—'Oh/ replied the young man, looking 
imploringly at his teacher, ‘ 1 don't know how to go about 
this. I'm afraid of being too clumsy altogether.' 'We 
must try what we can do/ said the great master. With 
this he rose from his chair, and we redoubled our attention. 
Talma was exceedingly smartly dressed that day; his 
white necktie was tied in a particularly jaunty bow ; he 
had on a blue coat with bright metal buttons, and over it 
what was called a " carrick," a sort of many-caped riding- 
coat, made of fine yeitsTd} cloth ; his knee-breeches were 
also and extended down well below his knees. On 

his feet he wore black boots with yeitouf tops, over^ which 
hung tassels made of ribands, likewise fact 

yeiiattf was the dominant note of the whole costume, I 
don't remember the waistcoat, ft was usual to wear the 
" carrick " * thrown back so that the coat could be seen, and 
Talma followed the fashion in this. As it was winter and 
Our stove gave out very little heat, he bad kept his 
" carrick ’’ on : its weight, however, did not hamper him in 
the least. He did not often appear at the classes in such 
elegant garb, and we whispered' to each other: "The 
great tragedian is out for adventure T 

“Talma, then, rose and went across to the stage, 
where Raymond was standing, but did not go up on to 
it. He gave Raymond various directions, and explained 
to him how to prepare for his fall. He then looked at 
the old mattress, which lay about in the class-room, and. 



uku «-k.iii H+vt - Mi 

affected by Talro*, cime be cAHed mAict bipii - n 
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to the best of my belief, had never in its existence had 
the dust beaten out of it, and went on : ‘I can’t fling 
myself on the floor; I should make such a mess of myself; 
but you’ll understand without that.—When S6ide h^ 
committed the crime, horror of it awakes in him. in his 
excitement and confusion he does not see that Palmire 
is standing beside him, and he calls out to her. _ Then 
his frenzy is succeeded by collapse ; he totters, his legs 
can no longer support him, he falls'—and, suiting the 
action to the word, Talma fell on to the mattress—then 
picked himself up again and proceeded to brush the dust 
off his clothes with his hands. But, as Raymond s 
attempts to imitate his instructor failed time after time, 
Talma began again from the beginning three times over, 
never omitting, however, to prelude his fall by the words: 

‘ 1 won't fling myself on the floor; I should make such a 
mess of myself! "'^ 

But, though Talma founded nothing that could 
properly be called a school, there yet grew up around 
him a number of men and women of talent, worthier 
to play with him than the colleagues he had had to 
struggle with in his earlier years. This was especially the 
case ill regard to the women. 

Among his contemporaries there was one, and one 
only, who might have been capable of playing with him 
on something like equal terms, if her career had not been 
cut short so early. This was the young, gifted, and 
charming actress, Louise Desgarcins, with whom Talma, 
before either of them went on the stage, had been deeply 
in love. She made her d^but at about the same time as 
Talma (24th May, 1788), and was so successful that she 
was at once elected a sociitaire, unlike Talma, who had 
to wait two years. She accompanied him and the other 
seceders to the theatre in the Rue Richelieu, where, 
among other parts, she played Jane Seymour to Talmas 
Henry VIII. But her dramatic career proved all too 
short. Owing to an unhappy love-affair she attempted 
suicide ; and though her life was saved, her mind had been 
permanently unhinged. She died insane. 

* Mimoires de Samson^ pp. 81 s£q. 
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But in the very beginning of the new century two 
actresses appeared, who were both to prove notable in the 
history of the French stage. They differed greatly in 
age—one was five and twenty at her d^but, the other 
fifteen ; in appearance—one was of a sensational ugliness, 
the other beautiful as a statue; and in the nature of their 
talent—one became the chief pillar, in the feminine parts, 
of classic tragedy, the other the favourite heroine of the 
young Romanticists. The first—the elder of the two—was 
called Mile. Duchesnois; the second was the beautiful 
Mile. George. That is to say, it is under these names 
that their fame as actresses has come down to posterity: 
their original names were of course quite different. 

Mile. Duchesnois’ real name was Catherine Josephine 
Rafuin. She was born, about 1777 (the precise date is 
uncertain), in a small, shady village-tavern kept by her 
mother; her father was a travelling horse-dealer. As a 
girl she had worked as kitchen-maid in several public- 
houses of the same humble sort, and had-even belonged 
at times to the lower ranks of a less reputable profession ; 
it seems to have been by this latter avenue that, with the 
help of a friend, she obtained a footing on the stage, at 
last making her way to the Thcdire Fratifais itself.* She 
was certainly not helped by her looks, for, as we have 
said, she was notorious for her excessive plainness. 
Alexandre Dumas says of her: “She was like one of 
those lions in faience ware that people set up beside 
flights of steps ; she had a nose, in particular, which was 
as broad as the snorts it emitted were powerful. . . . To 
make up for this, her figure was wonderful; it rivalled the 
Venus of Milo in symmetry. Accordingly she was particu¬ 
larly fond of the part of Alzire,® in which . . . she could 
display her form almost naked.” But he adds further on : 
"In spite of this excessive ugliness ... in spite of these 
snortings, Mile. Duchesnois had a voice containing notes 
of such profound tenderness, such melodious sorrow, that 

» Cp- Hector Fleischmann: Vm maiire^se de NapoUan {Mlk. 
vi» 99 sig* 

* In Voltairc^s Alzir^^ gu Izs AmMcains. The scene of this pla>" is laid in 
Peru, and the heroine is the daughter of an Indian Chief. 
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to this day most people who have seen her in Maria Stuart 
prefer her to Mile. Rachel.” ^ 

Mile. Duchesnois was one of a class of actress of 
which the French stage in particular offers not a few 
examples—the elder Mile. Sainval, for instance, belonged 
to it, and also, to some extent, Mile. Dumesnil—capable 
of making their vehement, passionate temperament shine 
through an unattractive, an ungraceful, sometimes, as in 
this case, an almost repulsive exterior; and whom the 
public greet with even greater enthusiasm than they 
display when a similar temperament appears in conjunction 
with a beautiful form, perhaps by way of proving that 
they- are not blinded by mere external beauty. 

Perhaps the enthusiasm displayed in Mile. Duchesnois’ 
case was somewhat exaggerated, at anyrate on the 
occasion of her ddbut. When this unbeautiful child of the 
proletariat appeared for the first time on the boards of the 
Thiatre Fran^ais, in the part of Phedre, her conquest of 
the difficult and fastidious audiences was so complete that 
Racine’s familiar tragedy had to be repeated eight nights 
running, and the enthusiasm at last reached such a pitch 
that one of the old, stiff-necked socidtaires was forced, to 
his deep disgust, to crown the young tragedienne with 
laurel on the open stage. 

Her success, however, was not only brilliant, but lasting. 
She had an inborn talent for tragedy. She had tears in 
her voice, grief in her eyes; her playing was a direct 
expression of her temperament, as it had been forged and 
tempered in her long youth of poverty and degradation— 
deep and melancholy, but at the same time passionate 
even to despair. It was she, before all others, w'ho 
became Talma’s partner on the stage, playing with him 
in all his chief parts during the rest of his career. 

As an artist he was, of course, greatly her superior, 
having, in addition to the inborn tragic temperament, the 
power given by imaginative genius of penetrating to the 
inmost heart of the character to be presented, while at the 
same time seizing on its external characteristics—a power 
very seldom possessed by any woman, and which, one 
^ Alex, Dumas: Mes M/matres^ iv, 27, 




46*—Mile. Duchesiiois as Alzire (p. (77), 47,—Mlk* George (])* J79)* 
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may say, had never, up to that time, been attained by an 
actress. Her talent, however, fitted her to profit by his 
guidance, even as his fitted him to be her guide. To see 
these two play together was held to be an experience such 
as had never before been known in the world of tragedy, 
and such as it was thought would hardly be known again. 
And the public never neglected the opportunity. “When 
Talma and Mile. Duchesnois play in tragedy," writes 
Oehlenschlager from Paris, “or Fleury and Mile. Mars in 
comedy, the Theatre Frangats is always crammed."^ 

With Talma’s death, the star of Mile. Duchesnois 
declined. She retired from the stage a few years later,^ 
but not till, in her last years, she had experienced the 
cruelty of the public to its discarded favourites. 

Mile. George, in most things Duchesnois’ complete 
antithesis, made her first appearance in the same year as 
her rival, only a few months later, and in the same line of 
parts, though not in the same role. The choice of debut 
roles in the two cases was, indeed, not a little remarkable. 
Mile. Duchesnois, lean and startlingly plain as we have 
described her, and in her five and twentieth year, had 
made her d^but as the bewitching, love-sick Phedre; and 
now this enchantingly beautiful young girl of fifteen was 
allotted, for the display of her powers, a mature, queenly 
figure of high tragedy, the Clytemnestra of Racine’s 
Iphiginie. Such a choice might seem at first sight merely 
crazy, and yet, to all appearance, it was justified by the event. 

Two circumstances may serve to explain the measure 
of success achieved by this experiment. In the first place 
Mile. George had been tutored, or rather thoroughly 
drilled, by a born tragedy queen, Mile. Raucourt; and 
secondly, youthful as she was, her physical development 
was remarkably mature for her age, while her beauty was 
of a strictly regular classical type, which in reality had as 
little correspondence with her character and temperament 
as her mature figure had with her years. 

Marguerite Josephine Weimer—such was her real 

* Oehlenschlager: A Joumty^ i. 213. ■ . ■ o t.. 

■ Talma died 19th October 1826; Mile. Duchesnois retired in 1830. She 

died 8th January 1S35. 
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name—was a child of the theatre, the daughter of a 
provincial manager and conductor named George \Yeinieri 
and of his wife Marie Verteuil, who was an actress. She 
was, so to speak, born and brought up in the theatre, and 
from early youth was a junior member of her parents' 
humble troupe. Fortune came to her when a starring 
engagement brought the famous, the notorious Mile. 
Raucourt to Amiens, where the theatre happened at the 
time to be under Weimer’s management. This was in 
i8oi, when Marguerite Josephine was fourteen. She was 
cast to play with the imposing tragMienne, now past her 
prime,“ and Mile. Raucourt at once conceived an en¬ 
thusiasm for the beautiful young girl, who reminded her 
of what she herself had been in the bloom of youth. She 
took the girl with her to Paris, trained her in less than a 
year, and arranged for her pupil the debut at the Tbeatte 
Frafigais which caused such a stir. 

The first years of her stage-career in Paris were 
agitated ones, for a contest immediately arose between 
those whose artistic enthusiasm made them partisans of 
Mile. Duchesnois, and the admirers of Mile. ^ George’s 
youthful, exuberant charms. This contest, which raged 
hotly both in the press and amongst the public, took on a 
quite special character when, as soon happened, politics 
took a hand in the game. 

For it happened that the First Consul cast his eyes 
upon the beautiful young actress, and, in the summary and 
direct fashion in which he conducted all his campaigns, 
whether erotic or military, sent for her one fine day, and 
made her his mistress. The immediate result of this was 
that Madame Buonaparte took Mile. Duchesnois under 
her protection. The diplomatic Master of the Revels, 
M. de Rdmusat, tried his best to keep the balance true 
between the rival actresses. But his position was a 
difficult one, and he could do nothing for one or the other 
without calling down on himself the displeasure either of 

» She took her father's Christian name as her nom guerre. Both he and 
she spelled the name George ; not Georges, as it is frequently written. 

• Mile. Raucourt, who at this time was forty-eight years old, appeared at 
Amiens as Dido (in Lefranc de Pompignan’s tragedy, produced in 1734 )- 
Mile. George Weimer was Elise. 
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the parterre or of the First Consul. True, the aflalr with 
Napoleon did not last very Jong, though longer than was 
usual with his etmouf’s dspass^de. He broke off the relation 
when he was about to become Emperor. liut it had 
already given notoriety to Mile. Georges name, and 
contributed in a measure to her rise as an actress.^ Not, 
how'ever, that she was a mere beauty-actress, without 
talent for her profession. She developed into an exceed¬ 
ingly capable performer, and for some time, particularly 
after Mile. Raucourt had left the French stage to take the 
direction of the theatre at Naples, was the chief exponent 
of the young heroines of the tragic repertory. 

Mile. George's career as a member of the ThMfre 
Fraftfaist however, was too short to be of great importance 
to the theatre. One evening in iSoB, barely six years 
after her debut, she totally disappeared, and it was after- 
W'ards learned that she had fled to Russia, with the object, 
apparently, of joining a neiv lover, the young Russian 
General %*on Benckendorff. Struck off the^ rolls of the 
Fr<iHf(iis£, she acted for four years in the French 
theatre at St Petersburg, vrhere her beauty and talent 
made her a great success. But when war broke out 
between France and Russia, and Napoleon inarched on 
Moscow, she again took flight, this time to Stockholm ; 
and after many vicissitudes she returned to Paris, where, 
on the 29th September 1813, when yet but twentj-seven 
years old, she resumed her old place at the Tkidirt 
Frartfais, But not for long. She had always felt a 
sincere and enthusiastic devotion for the Emperor, even 
after his breach with her. Now came his fall, and the 
short romantic episode of his return. During the Hundred 
Days, and after ihe Emperor’s final banishment, she made 
no secret whatever of where her sympathies lay. Nor, 


* Mmc. dc Rdmuwi, Mme. UuDnapuTte^s ctnflp»nion-*flerwards her lady- 
in-wallinj;—hu given, in her well-known a ^ 

discreet of jenlouiy and ihe anr^ce wtn^ch it « 

Napoleon. And MIe., GeorM, on tier part, in her .fffmiMHrrtt«J-pub!itlied 
only recently {I5 o8>-1im described her telitions willi NapotwH in nn 
eulraordioaiily frtnk. noi lo s&y excessively intunaie Gisbion. T lie i^cwrw 
drawn bv boih ladioi, bat especially Mile. Oeorses, fumUli very valuable 
coniribiit'ons to our knowledge of the preat Emperor in hii relations » 
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indeed, did Talma, and still less Mile. Mars, But these 
two were so deeply rooted in the favour of the public that 
the authorities of the new regime did not dare to interfere 
with them, whereas Mile, George was harried out of her > 
post by petty intrigues and annoyances. She left the 
TkMtre Franfais for good (Sth May 1817), first going 
out into the world, to play in London, in Brussels, in the 
French provinces, and finally, when tired of this restless 
wandering existence, returning to Paris once more with 
new courage and a new lover, the gifted, but eccentric, 
flighty and untrustworthy Charles Harel, with whom she 
lived in informal matrimony for many years, indeed till his 
death. Hare! had been a prefect under Napoleon, and, 
like Mile. George, fell into disgrace under Louis XV'^IIL, 
and was exiled from France for a time. On his return 
to Paris be obtained the management of a theatre, no 
doubt with an eye to Mile. George's career, and in this 
capacity he came in time to play a very imporuni part, 
more especially in bringing to the front the young poets of 
the new Romantic school. It was in interpreting the work 
of these poets, too, that Mile. George won her chief 
artistic laurels. We shall have occasion to glance again at 
Napoleon's beautiful "Georgina,"—so he used to call her— 
as protagonist, on the female side, in Victor Hugo's dramas. 

A star that burned with a light more tranquil, but not 
less brilliant or less admired, was Mile. Mars, the idol of 
the Parisian public. She loo was, in the argot of the 
French stage, an ** enfant tie la (Jd/Zif'’—a child of the 
theatre. Her father was the intelligent actor Monvel.* 
whose real name was Boutet; her mother a handsome 
provincial actress, Jeanne Maig;uerite Salvetat. Mile. 
Mars was born out of wedlock (9th February 1779 )' 
at baptism received the name Anne Fran^oise Hippolyte 
Boutet. Like Mile. George and so many other children 
of the theatre she began acting as quite a little child—at 
one time she played in Mme. Montansier's well-known 
troupe of children—but early practice in her case by no 
means produced such confidence and aplomb as made 
Mile. George, at fifteen, capable of appearing wuth success 

* See above, pp. 1 14-1%^ 
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in a great tragic part. As a beginner she was exceedingly 
awkward. She made her actual ddbut in 1799, when the 
two factions into which the soci^taires had split were 
reunited, and she and her father joined the new Theatre 
Franfais. But few can then have foreseen that she was 
to become the brightest jewel of the French theatre in 
comedy. It is true that she was hand.some, that her eyes 
were exquisite in their gentleness, and her voice sweet; 
but her bearing, while prettily modest, was so bashful and 
reserved that it produced on the spectators the effect of 
icy coldness.^ 

Her health in early youth was not good, and this very 
probably affected her playing, rendering it languid and 
colourless. But she benefited greatly by a course of 
baths which she took in 1803, and it Avould seem that 
with the return of health confidence and assurance came 
to her, and her slumbering artistic powers awakened, 
From this time onward her triumph was assured. The 
change was opportune, for she was now twenty-four, none 
too young for the ingdnue line of parts, which at this time 
was her only one. 

It is very difficult to analyse the characteristics of a 
great artist whose greatness and significance are almost 
exclusively due to the witchery of her personality, and 
W'hose theatrical career follows so exactly, as did that of 
Mile, Mars, the customary course. 

She was a pupil of Mile. Contat, and succeeded to the 
line of parts played by that much-admired actress. She 
had no conscious thought of reforming comedy as Talma 
had reformed tragedy. Her repertory followed the regula¬ 
tion stages prescribed for a French comedy actress: 
beginning with the very young girls, the iftg&mies, of whom 
Moliere’s Agnes is the original type, she went on next 
to the parts of the somewhat riper maidens, in whom the 
‘ intelligence of love' has awakened, technically known as 
' tes Amoureuses' and finally—after Mile. Contat's retire¬ 
ment—to the witty, sophisticated young women of the world 
—iesgrajides Coquettes, There was nothing new or unusual 


‘ See, for example, Fabien Piilet’s criticism of 1801, quoted by Regnault- 
Warin : Mimoij^s sitr TalmOy p. 34 5 t Nate i. 
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in this course of development. And at this point she 
stopped short. As we shall see hereafter, it was with 
the utmost reluctance that she consented to act in the 
dramas of the young Victor Hugo, and in her sixty- 
second year she was still playing, to the unqualified 
delight of all, the part of the twenty-year-old C^Iimene 
in le Misanthrope. 

And yet what she made of this well-worn line of parts 
of the old repertory, and of the new parts created by her, 
which merely repeated the old, or at any rate gave her 
nothing more and nothing better to work on, must have 
been something new and unusual, since for more than a 
generation she bore solely sovereign sway in comedy. To 
see comedy during this period meant to see Mars. She 
ruled in this sphere as Talma did in tragedy. All wit¬ 
nesses tell the same tale ; whether Frenchmen or foreigners, 
they have all fallen under the same enchantment, though 
they do not succeed very well in explaining wherein the 
enchantment lay. 

Oehlenschlager writes in 1817: “An actress even 
greater than is Fleury as an actor, is Mile. Mars, full of 
life, grace, naXveti, and charm; beautiful on the stage, 
though she is past her first youth.^ When I hear her and 
Fleury speaking verse, they seem to me to be breathing 
life and spirit into the nostrils of the old alexandrines." 
And in another place: “It is a great pity that it is so 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, to describe tiie playing of 
a good player. Mademoiselle Mars is the idol of Paris, 
and she deserves it. The only other player who approaches 
her at all is Fleury; but he is short, almost ugly, has an 
indifferent voice, and would seem to be rather an excellent 
copy of the great days of the French theatre than an original 
genius. Mile. Mars, on the other hand, is a true genius, 
combining a beautiful and distinct speaking voice with a 
delightful appearance. . . . There can be no question that 
Susanne,® as drawn by Beaumarchais, is far from being an 

» Mars was thirty-eight years old when Oehlenschlager saw her. The 

quotation is from A Jfurne^^ i. 89. 

* OcbJenschlager is ivriting about U Mariagi dt Figaro^ in which Mars 
played Suzanne* 
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innocent young maiden; she is a tricky, ^xperieneed, intrigu¬ 
ing ladyVmaid, who is not ashamed 10 enquire of Figaro, 
very pertly, whether his forehead is itching already with 
a growth of horns. But MUe. Mars knows how to 
trumpose all this in the most delightful way, and Susanne 
becomes, in her hands, a sweet, witty, innocent young 
girl.”* 

Johaiine Luisc Heiberg, who had many points of 
resemblance to Mile. Mars, saw her in 1S36, nineteen 
years after OchlenschlSger, and the great actress’s judg¬ 
ment of a fellow-crafts worn an so nearly akin 10 herself is 
very interesting. She w*rkes: “MUe. Mars was at thi.s 
time a lady of fifty years of age, or more,* but she w’as 
playing the cighteen-year-old heroine of the comedy.® 
To my sharp eyes her appearance, w'heti she first entered, 
was certainly not quite that of a girl of eighteen ; hut what 
a marvellous power—thank God for it I—has a soul that 
has kept its youth, its freshness, and its bloom, to trans¬ 
figure the body ! As she spoke her naive, almost childish 
speeches, how wonderfully did not youth, the youth of the 
soul, shine out through that body and make it transparent I 
Who could, who would wish, who would have the heart, here to 
distinguish between soul and body ? The one thing needful 
in the eyes of a good spectator—illusion—was fully attained. 
When I turned 10 Heiberg to speak of this, the tears were 
in his eyes. ‘It stirs my heart' he said, 'to hear that 
matchless voice again after so many years. The tones of 
her voice in speaking are like pearls threaded on a string. 
One could learn to write French by mereljr hearing her 
speak it.' A Frenchman of the old school, with a splendid 
head of white hair, was in the box with us. He guessed 
from our looks what our thoughts must be ; his eyes 
rested upon us with as deep a tenderness as if he had been 
Mile, Mars’ own father, watching with admiring rapture 
the emotion his child was producing in us. And truly 
this is a beautiful quality in the French—their pride in 
and gratitude towards the persons w'ho give them artistic 

^ A Jeum^yA, 

■ Mars was m fact nearer mXy in being in her 

* Fru doe^ noi metitioai ilie nameoriht play. 
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delight. ... If only we could hope to get so far some 
day! ” ^ 

Three years later the well-known actor Eduard Devrient 
—afterwards a theatrical manager and historian of the 
stage—writes from Paris to his wife: " I have now seen as 
well Mile. Mars, the star of the Cofit&dis FTdTtfdiss, and I 
assure you her old accustomed splendour still outshines 
thousands of the newly-risen luminaries. They were 
playing a new comedy by Alexandre Dumas,— Demoiselle 
de Belle-isle. . . . Mite. Mars, now sixty-two years old,® 
plays the young girl in this piece. Owing to her exquisite 
toilets her appearance in no wise disturbs the illusion, at 
least for those who are not sitting too near; particularly 
as her movements and her walk are still quite youth¬ 
ful. . . . She is a consummate artist, with a thorough 
command of the whole range of spiritual states, from the 
finest shades of youthful naweti, the gaiety of social inter¬ 
course, and love, deep and glowing, to the vehement 
expression of wounded honour, womanly pride, despair, 
and even heroism." In another letter he says of her 
Elmire in Tartufe : “ Mars played El mire with the most 

beautiful womanliness of bearing, and the finest, most 
exquisite diction. The alexandrines fell from her lips like 

pearls." ^ - • u 

If we compare these enthusiastic descriptions by three 
observers, who, while differing much from each other, 
were yet alike in their special knowledge of theatrical 
matters, we obtain full confirmation of what we already 
knew from other sources, viz., that Mile. Mars exercised a 
peculiar and irresistible fascination on all who saw her act; 
but they do not help us to understand in what, precisely, 
this fascination consisted. That she was beautiful and 
graceful, that her voice was charming, that the words fell 
from her mouth like pearls of price—all this is no sufficient 
explanation. 

^ Joh. Luise Heiberg: A Life^ i. 344 seq. 

> Fru Heiberg makes out Mars rather younger than she was. Devrient 
adds two years to her age. His letter is dated 3rd April 1839, Mars was then 
just over sixty. 

^ Eduard Devrient: Litters from Parts^ pp. 90 seq, and 2S4- 
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We must presume that her peculiar power lay in her 
having discovered how to give scenic expression to a new 
feminine type, answ’ering to the ideal of the new age; to a 
form of 'womanliness' that was new, in so far as it had 
been foreign to the tastes of the two preceding centuries. 
In place of the free-spoken boldness of the seventeenth 
century, or the prudish preciosity that contrasted with it; 
in place of the sly piquancy or the unashamed frivolity of 
the eighteenth century, she substituted new ideal figures 
of youthful woman answering to the tastes and desires of 
the new age; the young, undeveloped girl, pure as new- 
fallen snow, transparent as crystal-clear water, capable of 
saying the most ambiguous things without the least 
thought of evil; the young, loving woman, tender, sensi¬ 
tive, gentle and faithful; the coquette, roguish, graceful, 
gay, but never cruel or frivolous, always decorous and 
well-bred. 

By slight, dexterous transpositions of key she brought 
the feminine figures of the old dramatists into harmony 
with her own ideal and that of her time; while the female 
parts in the new drama—at least those in which she 
appeared—fitted ready-made into her scheme of art. It 
was thus that Mars, or rather the stage-figure created 
by her, became in France—just as Fru Heiberg did in 
Denmark—the typical embodiment of the ideal woman— 
of woman, as the contemporary world wished that she 
should be. And to this no doubt was due the intense 
admiration, verging on idolatry, of which these two great 
artists were the object all their lives long. 

In relation to Mile. Mars herself this was an ideal 
figure, even, if we choose to call it so, a work of art pure 
and simple; but executed with such fine and sure artistic 
mastery that it produced the effect of absolute nature. It 
was this indeed that gave her art its strongest appeal: that 
it always affected her audiences as if it were nature itself, 
seeming an expression of personal character, an emanation 
from the artist’s own pure, gentle soul. In the letter 
quoted above, Oehlenschlager writes further: “ She ” (Mile. 
Mars) “ is respected as much for her character as for her 
talent. And how, indeed, can these two ever be separated ? 
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Vicifit Hu^o and Talnm—Alenandre Duma ^—//frtmui on ibe 
stage—Milt Mars and Romaniji;ism—The Hand of Youth and tho first 
perforin an cc of —TTie relations of the Frattfuis with 

the Romantic School. 

Romanticism came late to France, much later than to the 
other leading countries of Europe, but when at last it made 
its entry* it waji with banners flying and drums and trvimpets 
sounding, with brilliant colour and the motley stir of life, 
with the passionate enthusiasm of youth, with wildness 
and violence, with bitterness and hate. 

The awarm of young barbarians—so they appeared to 
their grave and sedate seniors—^who in the years about 
1S30 burst their way forward, with long hair it la Albrecht 
Ddrer falling on their shoulders, with enormous Rubens 
hats, fantastically coloured waistcoats and voluminous 
velvet pantaloons, were bent on turning every form of 
art—poetry, painting, music, drama—up-side down, and 
did in fact sweep aside, as with a mighty wind, the ancient, 
dusty, shrivelled survival of Classicism, 

It was almost a matter of course that the theatre 
should be the stronghold around which the battle between 
the fiery* young champions of the new* in art and the 
stubborn defenders of the ancient ways raged most 
fiercely. 

As we all know, the leader of the motley, poetic 
army of attack was the young Victor Hugo; who, how¬ 
ever, differed not a little in eitiernats from his turbulent 
associates. There was nothing in his appearance sensa¬ 
tional or challenging, and he was quiet, self-rest rained, 
and modest in manner. But beneath this quiet appear¬ 
ance and manner he concealed a profoundly passionate 
temperament, intense determination and self-confidence, 
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and an immovable faith in the pre-eminence, almost the 
divinity, of the poetic vocation. Even in early youth he 
had astonished all who knew him by his inborn poetic 
endowment. He had now developed, in addition, an 
extraordinary gift for flamboyant rhetoric, and it was 
accordingly not wonderful that his companions in arms, 
even such of them as were older than himself, looked up 
to him as their natural, heaven-born leader in the artistic 
war. 

He it was, then, who drew up the programme and 
issued the order of the day for the attack on the ancient and 
hitherto sacrosanct form of tragedy, with its slavish wor¬ 
ship of rules, and, above all, of the holy Three Unities. In 
1826, when twenty-four years old, he had written a historical 
drama, Cromwell. Baron Taylor, who at that time held 
the office of Intendant of the Royal Theatres, was person¬ 
ally acquainted with Hugo—indeed the King himself, 
Charles X., was interested in the young poet—and, know¬ 
ing of Hugo’s play, the Baron invited him to dinner to 
meet Talma, who was the only actor to whom it seemed 
possible to entrust the title-r 61 e. Talma was at this 
time sixty-three years old, and was already suffering 
from the disease ^ of which he was to die soon after. But 
he was as enthusiastic as ever in his art, and was still 
constantly on the lookout for new problems in attacking 
which he might find scope for his longing for realism in 
art. The old actor and the young poet fell into earnest 
conference about their artistic ideals, and soon found that 
they were of one mind. “ You are young and daring, 
M. Hugo,” said Talma; “you ought to write a part for 
me. Taylor told me that you were working at a Cromwell. 
I have always wanted to play Cromwell. I bought a portrait 
of him in London. If you will come home with me, you 
can see it—it ts hung in my room. What is your piece 
like ? I feel sure it’s not like the other dramatists' pieces." 
—“ What you dream of playing,” answered Hugo, “ is just 
what I am dreaming of writing." “ 

‘ Talma died of cancer of ihc stomach. It was at this dinner-party that 
Talma expressed his dissatisfaction with the maierial he had had to work on 
throughout his career as an actor. See above^ p, 103, 

* Vitior Hugo rac^niipar un sa vk^ li. 139 
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Docs not every artist reproduce in his art his own personal 
excellences and defects ? '' This reflection is C3'pica! of the 
tinic when it was uttered. But it in no wise corresponds 
with actual conditions, and in this particular case is 
specially wide of the mark. 

Mile. Mars’ character presented a quite extraordinarily 
sharp contrast with the ideal womanly figure she created 
for the stage, a contrast so sharp as almost to be ludicrous. 
She could indeed be charming and amiable even off the 
stage—though she reserved these qualities chiefly for 
festive occasions—but the fact remains that her most prom* 
inent characteristic was, to put it plainly, shrewish 111-nature. 
She was feared and avoided for her rudeness of speech by 
her colleagues and even by her Uirecior, And, what is 
still more remarkable, her mouth, which let fall on the 
stage only the loveliest pearls of speech, was capable in 
private life of emitting a voice of quite another tone. An 
old acquaintance of hers, the erudite historian A, ]a), 
^eaks of this In the article devoted to her in his well-known 
Dictionary: "She had two very different voices," he 
says, "One — her theatre-voice — was gentle, harmonious, 
enchanting, attracting and captivating the hearer. The 
other—her private voice — ^was harsh, rough, abrupt. 1 
have never been able to understand how this latter 
voice, which I have heard many times, could so utterly 
transform itself and be transmuted into the purest 
music." ‘ 

Of her virtue, in the more limited sense, it is hardly 
necessary to speak ; her many love affairs are a matter of 
common knowledge, and while yet quite a young girl she 
had two children, a daughter, who died young, and a son, 
who survived her and inherited her large fortune. For 
she was an excellent woman of business, made money by 
speculations on the Bourse, and was not fond of parting 
with it. She left a fortune of 800,000 francs, besides 
diamonds valued at s00,000 francs. 

She was most certainly far from being an ideal character, 
and when she died she left behind her numberless admirers, 
but very few friends. Her art remained in full perfection 
* A- JaJ: Art. Mafs, 
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to the very last, perhaps because her stage-life was a 
thing by itself, apart from reality, a life inspired by 
another soul, one might almost say lodged in another 
body, than her own.^ 

* Mile. Mars retired from the stage in in her siny-secewd year. She 
died iDlh March 1 ^ 7 - 
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Hugo now proceeded to develop his ideas, while the 
great actor, old and ill as he was, listened with approval 
!nd youthful enthusiasm. The old form of tragedy was to 
VO Df^mas were to be written and acted m whicn ine 
Icetie was to change, as in the Shakespe^ean plays, 
according to the requirements of the action. To the devil 
with the Three Unities. The style was to be sometimes 
serious, sometimes comic, now lyrica,!, now satiric. ive 
us human beings instead of * roles, let us li^ human 
speech instead of tirades in elegant verse. He quoted 
several passages to illustrate the difference between the 
old tragedy and the drama that was to be : among oi ers 
the scene in which Cromwell questions Daveoant about his 
journey, a scene which is tarried on in quite everyday 
dialogue.' In the course of it Cromwell says . 

rotii astz ¥11 dt farmt sinSuUirt. 

Exatia mvpiutitre familiirt, . 

Veus phirait iii moaiimrt k thangtr pour k mttn t 
This would have been unheard-of, inconceivable, in a 
classic tragedy, in which only the noblest reflections must 
be presented in the noblest verse—whereas this was 
just like so much prose 1 Talma applauded vigorously, 
exclaiming : “ Yes, yes 1 that is it I That is human talk . 
He seized the young poeta hand and added cnthusi- 
asiically: “Make haste and finish your drama. 1 long 
to play it." 

Talma was never to play in any of the dramas ol the 
new school: before many months were out he was dead.® 
Hugo saw that an adequate performance of his drama was 
impossible with no Talma to take the chief part, and 
accordingly published it the year after in book form,® with 


1 CrtJWTlJ.v//, iilp 14, Th« icent iii at the same lime, one of Sltonjl 
teniion, and the -novelty conslrtcd m th& cofitriat between the eveT^dmy ton* or 
the spetebes and iht itme aciloo, 

* He died on th* 19th Dciobw l 3 i 6 v u w 

a In jtny Cise il couEd nol possibly have betn played in the form in whicn 
il Appeared, filnca it wu is long^ ks iwo ordiniuy at lea-St Nor Can 

be 4a»d [hii Hugo foElowcd oul his progrjiunat consiittotly in this, or ip 
olhef of hia dramas in verse- Tbcy ane all full of the old^fiishiooftd lonj tiradei 
worlcin^ up to an 'cfTttUvc' cliina]!, that seem^ desijr^ed lu conjure forth 
applause from ihc retnotc-^t cototrs of ihe bou^tr Non* of the Freu-ch 
drainatiKtSf even down la Edmond Rostand, &eenis lo have been able to 
e&cape this b«5itiTiK weakness. 
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along, fiery preface, which became the accepted programme 
of the whole romantic school in drama. 

It was not Victor lingo, but another, who was to strike 
the first blow on the classic stage of the TkMire Fran^ais. 
That honour was reserved for a much inferior poet, wlm 
was, however, one of the most zealous and enthusiastic 
warriors in the Rornaniic phalanx—Alexandre Dumas. 
With his historic pros^ drama flenr2 ///. €l he 

won a brilliant victory over a public taken unawares, which 
doubtless saw that this was something new, but detected 
nothing in it to offend its feeling for consecrated academic 
forms. For one thing the piece was in prose, so that their 
ears were not wounded by the use of rhjtned^verse as a 
vehicle for new ideas, for the thoughts and feelings of real 
life, instead of ti^e old accustomed conventional ones. 
Then, it was entertaining, well-constructed and effective ; 
it made its way easily and brilliantly, practically without a 
rub. And besides, it was difficult to take very seriously, 
as the leader of a sinister, revolutionary movement, this 
joyous younjf man with the tails slender figure^ and the 
engaging, rather negro-like smile; and it was quite impos¬ 
sible to hate him, , 

Things were very different the year after, when Hugos 
heavy artillery moved forili to the attack. 

King Charles X. had vetoed the performance ol the 
young poet's Marim Dehrmt^ while trying to sweeten the 
pill by increasing the pension allowed him from 2000^ to 
4000 francs. Hugo proudly declined the offered gratuitj’, 
and set to work with feverish haste ^ on the play which "^^as 
to be the oriflatnme of Romanticism' — //gr/iiittL 

Around this standard the arniy of yuulh arrayed 
itself, thirsting for blood ; around it the real battle was 
engaged. It began as soon as the piece had been 
accepted for performance, in the form of a senes of snia 
skirmishes with the players. The highly conservative 
company of the Thldire Fran^ais was but ill-suited to l e 
presentation of a piece of strongly-marked, richlv-colourea 
swelling romanticism, such as was Hugos drama, an 

* It is sMted thai Victor Kxiiio wrote 
the ptan ofibe piec* must hive Seco all r*ady in bts hvad ocforchaiKl. 

VI, N 
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motst of its members, moreover, were exc^dio^ly 
disposed to the Usk. In the latter respect Firmm. the 
actw who played the titlc-rble. was an exception, btit his 
tfoodwill hardly made up for his deficiency in power. Kuy 
Gomez was allotted to Joanny* an artist of much talent, 
the only one in ttic company who had something oi 
Talma’s power. Me was an elderly man. and belonged to 
the old school; but, luckily for Hum Im an old 
soldier, had served under the poet's father, General Hugo, 
and was well disfwsed towards his old commander s son. 
But incomparably the most important of all the performers 
was Mile. Jlars. who. at fifty-one years of age, was 
for the pari of Doha Sol : and she was very far from 
any enthusiasm either for the ^lart itself, the new schoo 
in drama, or the young poet who represented that 

Alexandre Dumas, who attended some of the rehearsals 
for this memorable production, gives in his * 

very amusing aecoum of the annoyances to which Hugo 
was subjected at the hands of this idolized ' leading lady, 
annoyances which he bore with the patience of an 
but at the same time with the firmness of a man. The 
scenes between the two are best described in Dumas 

uwn words: . . . i 

'' In iht tiiiddle of the rehearsal Ml!e. Mars suddenly 
Slopped. * Excuse me, ami,' she said to Firtnin (or 
CO Michdot.^or Joanny). ' there^s a matter I should 

like to speak to the author aboutI'he actor addressed 
nodded in assent, and remained standing where he was, 
silent and motionless, 

*' Mile. Mars then advanced to the footlights, shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and, though she knew i^uite w'cll 

^ Jesin Friui^oifi Tkcquerel, altAi Fimiin {17^7-13^91^ was One of the usual 
haivdsointi Jaimiy ‘ firsrkven,^ He had ihc qvulilits of his 'litia*— 
Uvtlineui lighintss of touch—ihc last two in a deyrw that unfitied him lo play 
ihf heroes oi lumKiilic draioa. 

■ Jean Diptistc Bcrnan Brissebirdp alim Jdanny {1775-1 £49}. He mane 
hisd^hut in 1797; played latef Jl the when ihai iheauc became The 

* Second j and became a of the Ctsm/dtr Fniff{^i£ 

' x^ichclot pJaytd Don CarSnt ile was an urbane, a|;reeablE man ef the 
warEd, a teacher ai the who hated ihe KomanTici heart ily but 

ce\cT let them see it- 
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where the author was sitting in the parquet, seemed to 
be looking about for him. This, of course, was a little 
bit of private by-play of her own. 

" ' M. Hugo?' she asked. ‘Is M. Hugo here?’— 
‘Here I am, Madame,’ said Hugo, rising from his seat. 
—' Oh yes! Thank you! . . . Will you tell me, 
M. Hugo . . . ? ’—‘ Madame ? ’ 'I find I am to speak 
this line: 

V&us-iteSy man iim^ super^e €i gincrtux /' 

‘ Yes, Madame, Hernani says to you : 

Hklas I faimt pourtant (Tune amour bim profonde I 
Ne plturepas. . . . Mourons plutbt! Que n’at-je un monde, 

Jt tt le donnerais I Jt suis bim malheureux I 

and you answer: 

Vous Hes, nwn Hon, superbe tt ghiirtux / ’ 

' Do you really like that, M. Hugo?’—‘ What, Madame?’— 

' This mon lion ? ’—‘ I wrote it, and it surely follows 
that I thought it right.’—‘Ah! Then you wish to keep 
to this word, this Hou of yours ? ’—‘ That depends upon 
circumstances, Madame. If you can find a better word, 

I shall be quite willing to substitute it.'—' It is not for 
me to find words; surely not for me, but for the author.’ 
—‘ Well, Madame, in that case we had better stick to 
what I have written.’—'Yes—but—I think it sounds so 
ludicrous, to call M. Firmin mon lion !'—' That is because, 
while playing Dona Sol, you wish still to be Mile. Mars. 
If you really were the ward of Ruy Gomez de Silva, that 
is, a noble maiden of sixteenth-century Castile, you would 
not see M. Firmin in Hernani; you would see one of 
those terrible robber-chiefs who made even Charles V. 
tremble in his capital. And then you would understand 
that such a woman might well call such a man mon lion, and 
the word would not seem to you so ludicrous.’—‘ Well, 
well! since you are so set upon your “ lion," we will say 
no more about it. I'm here to speak the lines as they 
are written. ... As mon lion is in the part,—well, I will 
say mon lion. ... Of course, it is all the same to me! . . . 
Come along, then, Firmin ! 

Vous itts, mon lion, superbe et ginireux} ’ 
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And the rehearsal proceeded. 

'* But the nexl day. when MUe. Mars had reached the 
same passage, she stopped again, and, as on the previous 
day, advanced lu the footlights and, shading her eyes, 
seemed to look round for the author. 

" • M, Hugo!' she said in her driest tones —in Mile, 
Mars' voice, not C^IImene's. ‘Is M. Hugo here?'— 

* Here [ am, Madame,'replied Hugo, as peaceably as ever. 

—‘Ah, that is well! I am so glad that you are here.' 
— * Madame, 1 had the honour of paying my respects 
to you before the rehearsal.'—‘ Ah, to be sure, , . . 
Weil, have you thought the matter over?'—* What 
matter, Madame ?'—‘ What I spoke about yesterday.' 
— ‘ Yesterday ? Why —you did me the honour of speaking 
about so many things. . . —‘Oh yes, very true. 

. . . But [ meant that terrible line.’— Which line.^* 
—‘Oh, you know very well!*—’No, I assure you: you 
have said so many things to me that were good and to 
the point, that I find it difficult to distinguish between them,* 
—‘1 mean the line about the “Hon." . . . ' — 'Oh yes! 
" liottl" now I remember/— ' Well, have 

you succeeded in finding anything else.^'—'I must 
confess, Madame, that I haven’t tried.'—‘You do not 
think the line risky? '— 'What do you call risky?’ —‘ I call 
a thing risky that people are likely to hiss.'— ■ I have 
never expected that people would not hiss me/ — ‘ Well, 
but surely it is best to be hissed as little as possible.’ — 

* Do you think, then, that the line about the “ lion "will be 

hissed ?' —' I am quite sure of it/—' If so, Madame, 
it will be because you are not willing to speak the line 
with your usual accomplished art/—' I shall speak tt as 
well as I can. , . . But f should prefer. , . — -'What?* 

—'To say something else.’—'What would you say?'— 
‘Something else at any rate/—‘But what else?'—'I 
w'OuJd say . . and Mile. Mars seemed to search for 
the word that she had had ready on the tip of her 
tongue for the past three days— ' I would say — let me 
see— 


Peus //«, mensetgtttur, tttfitrbt t( gdnlrtux ! 
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Does not frmmigneuy fit into the verse jjust as well as nwn 
//(?«?' — 'Certainly, Madame, but mon lion ijives the verse 
elevation, while monsetgttfttr makes it fiat, I would 
rather W hissed for a g^ood line than applauded for a bad 
one.' — 'Very well, very well! . , , don’t let us get excited 
about it f . , . We will speak your good line " as tt stands, 
then! . . . Come along then, my dear Firmin, let us 
proceed \ 

Vetts iUt, msft iitrrt, svjrtrh e/j(/»lrruxl’ 

" It is hardly necessary to add that when the night of 
the first performance arrived. Mile. Mars said : ' iUi, 
tnottSiigH£uy\ ' and not: ' Vous iiei, mott liottS ' 

It must, however, be said, and it was indeed acknow¬ 
ledged by Hugo and everyone else, that, intolerable as 
Mile. Mars had made herself at rehearsals, in the actual 
performance she did not betray her author \ when once 
she stood before the public she made his cause her own, 
and played with all her accustomed art, so that even in 
this part so far from congenial to her, she w‘on a victory 
for herself and Hugo- Furthermore, her fear of possible 
hissing was far from being unfounded. There was battle 
in the air. I’he actors knew it, the newspapers fore¬ 
shadowed it, Hugo's friends and adherents dreaded it. 
But he himself was not afraid. It was not ordinary 
success he aimed at, but simply to have his artistic 
creation brought before the world. To the horror of all 
connected with the theatre, he had declined to have the 
ordinary 'claque,' but in its place he had himself provided 
another ‘claque,’ of a very extraordinary kind. To all 
the tribe of romantic poets, to all his friends, to all who 
wished for the triumph of the new school—painters, 
musicians, sculptors, architects— be had issued a sort of 
passport, a flame-coloured ticket with the Spanish word 
kierro {iron) stamped upon it, and had arranged that they 
should be admitted to the theatre in advance of the rest of 
the public. 

Assuredly a more remarkable crowd than chat which 
assembled outside the doors of the Tkidtre Fran^ah at 

^ Alexandre Dumaa: M(t v. 27i-i?^4. 
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3 p.m, on the 25th February 1830—the performance 
began at 7 p.m.—has rarely been seen even in Paris. It 
was remarkable as including practically every man who 
was to become famous in the world of art in the coming 
days — Balzac, Berlioz, Th^ophile Gautier, Deveria, 
Piccini, Kreutzer, Gerard de Nerval, Cdestin Nanteuil. 
Petrus Borel, and a hundred others—but perhaps yet 
more remarkable by reason of the very singular appearance 
presented by these young enthusiasts. The costume of 
1830—particularly men’s costume—was stiff and starched 
to a degree; the high, stiff, white cravat, the tight black 
frock-coat, with its collar standing high at 
the back, the hair cut short behind, but 
brushed up into a sort of high cock's comb 
in the front, the tall silk hat—all contributed 
to produce a certain severely mercantile ap¬ 
pearance. And now this rebellious band of 
youth appeared in the correct, fashionable 
Tkedlre Franpais in the most remarkable fancy 
costumes—^rustling in silks, glowing in velvet 
and furs, with headgear of all countries and 
all ages, Florentine toques, felt hats k la 
Rubens, Rembrandtesque barettas, all planted 

Th&phiie G.iutUr Aowing manes of hair—black, brown, red 
in youth. Of yellow. 

Theophile Gautier, then a very young,* 
but a very quiet and serious man, seems to have been the 
worst of all. His costume on this occasion has in fact 
become historic, and at the time came near to dividing 
the public interest with Hugo’s play. He wore a black 
spencer,- with velvet facings, pearl-grey pantaloons with 
broad black-velvet stripes, and, worst of all, a brilliant 
scarlet silk waistcoat, specially calculated to be an eyesore 
to the black-and-white-clad Philistines. On his feet he had 
yellow leather shoes, and on his head an immense, high- 
crowned, broad-brimmed sombrero. It was his usual 

' He was just over nineteen years old. 

Spencer (named after E^i Spencer 1782-1845)—a man’s outer garment 
OT over-CTOt, so short that the skirts of the body-coat worn under it were seen.” 
Cen/ury DttUmary (trans. note). 
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practice to go bareheaded, and indeed his head was quite 
sufficiently protected by his beautiful chestnut-brown 
hair, which came down literally to his waist and formed an 
admirable setting for his pale, clear-complexioned face, out 
of which the black eyes shone with a tranquil lustre, alto¬ 
gether careless of the sensation caused by their owner's 
appearance. 

At a later day, when his hair was somewhat shorter, 
but his romantic enthusiasm otherwise undiminished, 
Gautier defended his comrades and himself, in a some¬ 
what apologetic vein, for this eccentricity in costume and 
coiffure, trying to show that it was the outcome of an 
inward necessity, the need they felt to give outward and 
visible expression to their hate for Philistinism, their love 
for beauty and poetry. “It was no troop of Attila’s 
Huns,” he says, “filthy, wild, dishevelled, stupid, that 
besieged the Thidtre Frangais ; they were the knights of 
the Future, the champions of the Ideal, the defenders of 
freedom in Art; and they were young, and free, and 
beautiful. True, they had hair—one can’t be born in a 
wig—a great deal of hair; but it was well-combed hair, 
falling in soft, shining locks. True, some of them had fine 
moustaches, and others full beards. But these well 
became their proud, inspired, audacious heads, which the 
masters of the Renaissance would have been glad to have 
for models.'’ ^ 

Nowadays no one has much faith in long hair as a sign 
of genius; the velvet jacket has been soiled W'ith much 
ignoble use ; and the big wideawake covers heads other 
than those of artists. But the war between free Art and 
Philistinism still goes on, and seems unlikely ever to end ; 
and it was these young men who first set it afoot. 

It is not a little remarkable that this first battle, the 
production of Hernani, ended in a success. For the per¬ 
formance was not at all what it should have been ; it was 
far from bringing out satisfactorily the glow of passion, the 
splendour of colouring, the Renaissance joy in strong 
words and violent action, which the poet had put into his 
play. The players were not only hostile, prejudiced 
^ Theophile Gautier: Hhtmre du Roiimniisme^ p. ror. 
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beforehand against the new school, they were also lacking^ 
in power to give due expression to its aims. The only one 
who really gave satisfaction to the author and his friends 
was the fine old actor, Joanny, who made it a point of 
honour to light his best under the young poet, as he had 
fought in days gone by under the old General, his father. 

Perhaps, however, the actors’ treatment of the play, by 
smoothing away its sharp edges, helped to make it go 
dcw’n with a public wedded to the old< fash toned classicism ; 
perhaps, too, the audience foutHl it less revolutionary, less 
long-haired and red-waistcoated, than it had expected, 
and accordingly directed its W'rath against the mischievous 
band in the pit rather than against the author behind the 
scenes. It is ceruin, at least, that in spite of the strife 
and the tumultuous scenes w'hich marked its progress, the 
first performance of Hemani was a very great success, so 
much so that even before it was over Hugo had secured a 
very favourable agreement with a publisher and a sum of 
6000 francs in ready money which came in exceedingly 
handy.’ 

But though the Romantics had won their first battle, 
they had made no real, [permanent conquest of the Tkl&tre 
J^rattfats and its public. The conflict was renewed at each 
subsequent performance. Hugo received a number of 
threatening letters so violent in their terms that some of 
his friends thought it necessary to escort him home each 
night after the play, as a protection against murderous 
attacks. 

In our age and in our country, where, in the memory of 
this generation at least, there has never been a time when 
men 5^ minds were passionately agitated about an artistic 
question, it is hard to make people understand how it was 
jjossible for a purely artistic movement like Romanticism 
to divide a whole nation, so to speak, into two fanatically 
hostile camps. Small incidents bring the fact home to ua 
better. Mrhaps, than long explanations. In the extreme 
south of FrancCi aiToulouse, a j'oung man w'ho had probably 

' “ Htj loiftl c*p 

sketch 
P- »74- 


fS™’* S® francs," uyi Mjn«. Hum in her 
0 her husband s life, — Vidcr par uh iemiin dr m ij*. 
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never seen, perhaps had never even read was 

kiUed in a duel fought in defence of the play. And a 
corporal of dragoons, who lay dying at Vannes, in Brittany, 
provided in his will that the inscription on his tomb¬ 
stone should be: " Here lies one who believed in Victor 
Hugo.*’ 

But no fortress is more impregnable to assault by a 
band of rebellious poets than is a reactionary State Theatre. 
Hugo's next drama, h Roi iamuse^ was prohibited after 
the brst performance, and the second did not take plate 
till fifty years later. The action of this play, as we know, 
takes place at the court of Francis L, and deals with that 
light-minded monarch’s intri^e with the daughter of 
Triboulei, the Court jester. The first f>crformaiice was not 
a success, the piece being clumsily staged and badly acted : 
but it was not for this reason that it was withdrawn. The 
reason othcially given for the prohibition was the Immor¬ 
ality of the play, but in reality it was vetoed because it was 
regarded as tending to justify regicide, or at least to excuse 
ii^—and though Hugo maintained, with perfect justice, 
that it was impossible even for the most malicious to dis- 
cover the least resemblance between Francis I. and the 
monarch of the day, the Citizen-King Louis Philippe, the 
veto was upheld, and this animated drama, true product of 
French romantidsin and typical of Its time and its author, 
had to wait for its resurrection till long after the Republic 
had been established and Hugo bad become a classic,' 

The comedies of the young Alfred de Musset: On ne 
badine pas avtc tamour^ Les Caprices dc Maria?i?re, il ne 
fau/ junr de riat^ etc., delicate and iridescent, witty and 
touching as they were, both in form and in content —not 
to mention Lorenzaceio, that brilliant picture from the 

* Jn the play Tiiboytel wishes 10 kill ih# Kingp for having sedneed his 
daughter. 

■ was revived in iMa. All the original performerfr had ih«n 

long Tmh bill Hugo was still ittive, And this second perroimance shaped 
itself imo a ^reai and loleniii ceJehratton^ an, act ot reparaiion to the I'enerabk 
pocl Tbc theatre and p^rTomicrs proved inuiLh tnore equal to the orcuion 
than tbeir predeceEsors of l^fty i^eart back; one chief reason bein^ thai there 
had appeared in the mearLiime^ m l^lounet-SuUy (bom 1S41}, a ^at romantic 
actor—-perhaps theoAiy oneihe has ever pKi*±Md — who made 

a da±ding Franeia I., just as k an earlier reviva] of Ndmatti he had been the 
very Robber-Chief of whom Vktor Hugo had dmmed in ifijo. 
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Florentine Renaissance—were regarded as quite unplay¬ 
able, and even the slightest of them did not appear on 
the boards of the Theatre Franfais till some twenty 
years after they were written.^ True Romanticism, in 
short, did not and could not thrive within the walls of 
the TkMire Franfais, Casimir Delavigne, half classical 
in method and mediocre in talent, who plucked a few of 
the most easily accessible flowers of Romanticism where¬ 
with to freshen up his somewhat dry and dusty pieces, 
was the chief purveyor of serious and historic drama ^ 
to the theatre, while Eugene Scribe and his coadjutors 
flooded the French stage, and indeed practically all the 
theatres of Europe, from their wholesale maqufactory of 
comedies, vaudevilles, and musical pieces. Scribe made 
dramatic authorship a highly lucrative industry, enter¬ 
tained the European theatrical public for some fifty years 
together, and provided the stage with a number of con¬ 
ventional models out of which actors of talent could make 
figures that at a pinch might pass for human beings. But 
it is doing him no injustice to say that in the whole of his 
pieces, numbering some four hundred, it would be vain to 
seek for a single individual utterance of feeling, of passion, 
even of humour; while there was so little substance in 
his famous technique that it hardly outlasted his own life¬ 
time, and has now lain worn out and done with for more 
than a generation. 

The Romanticists had dreamed of flooding the Tkidire 
Franfats with a sea of poetry—what came to pass instead 
was that Scribe opened his tepid freshwater reservoir, and 
the players, who had been too weak to breast the billows 
of romance, splashed about happily in the calm, shallow 
waters, and learned to perform quite a variety of nimble 
and amusing feats. 

A new race of players grew up in the shelter of the 


the Other hand, when they did appear they became one of the glories 
ot the t- rench stage, French actors found n much easier to enter into Mussefs 
world, which plays with despair with such graceful sophistication, than into 
Hugos, with Its severe, heavily-charged pathos, 

Delavigne (1793-1843) enjoys, or enjoyed, a certain celebrity in 
fat^us play is Ijmts X/., which made a great success, 
chiefly due to its very effective title-r61e. 
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bourgeois moimrchy. The excellent old accord Fleur)% died 
in iftaa; and with him vanished the last rcmnani of the 
frivoluns, slightly depraved elegance of the eighteenth 
century; the conscientious Saptiste who took over 

the ‘ line ’ of peres tiohks from Vanhove and carried it on 
for many years in a style of pedantically correct classicism, 
retired in iSzS* In the place of men like these there now 
came to the front a younger group of players, representing 
neither Romanticism nor Classicism, but the steady-going 
boui^eois drama of the Yorties, players who were always 
well-balanced, with just sufficient emotional force, just 
enough comic power to serve their turn. This generation 
reached its highest point in men like Provost. Samson, and 
Rdgnier, three excellent character-actors, cultured, amus¬ 
ing, refined without being finical, with a sense for reality 
that never went inconveniently deep, a sensibility that 
never tlanied into passion—perfect exponents, in short, 
of the art most agreeable to an average public, the art of 
the justs rniiieti. 

And then, in the midst of all this somewhat drah 
domesticity, in which Melpomene^s dagger seemed trans¬ 
formed into the civic umbrella, there suddenly appeared, 
slender, erect and pale, the figure of the young Jewess, 
Elisa r^ix, known to men as Rachel, to call back to 
the world for a time the spirit of tragedy, and arouse 
an enthusiasm, unlooked-for and in that age almost 
unnatural, for her hero Racine, whom the Romantics at 

^ Nicolas came Co Paris from ihc 

provinces in 1791, and obtained an enjfa^f ment m The Marais Theatre, where^ 
^iriioiig oihcr eitnloits^ he tvas ihe first to fll.ty Schsllerii hero in a horrible 
adiipEaCsoD of Du nAmed <iuf ^ ^rzgt^ndi. He joined TaJma 

io 1793. cit the TMU/f iftr fa in [he coufse of time, he made 

himf^eir .1 very iolld position m the totnrany, lie a very tall, thio man, 
with A riAMil voict. H is diction smacked n bide [o* much of the teacher and 
the theorist in acc^nliiAdon; but he was A vei^- papular and conKiemious 
iiutrucior at the 0?ifrri:vT/^/iip^ a class of work for which he itetried Kpeemlly 
creAted. His brcther, PruJ F.nistache n/ioi Baptiste was also 

u popular actor at the Tk/dtrf J'ruftiat'j^ but^ in coniraat to the correct elder 
brother, he waa a natuml burlesque comcdlaii who delighted hh audicnep by 
bis puwer af representing deafness, stammering, and other bodily inlinnitie^ in 
the dialLeitp most gmteaque fashion. He was uric of the few actons who could 
wring a imtle from the Emperor Napoleon, and he was "cunirnanded^ to 
appear at FontainehleaLj quite as often as Talma himseLf. Baptiste died 
In 1^39. 
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least had firmly believed to be safely buried for good 
and all. 

But an account of this refnarkable^ this literally unique 
actress, and of her artistic contemporaries, would lie apart 
from the aim of this book, which must follow the course 
of the romantic drama, and show where and in whom it 
found its interpreters. 


n 

The Theilrft—Har^l and Mile, tiMrg*“-The firsr p«rfoTTiian{:e 

Mnie. DorviiL and j ih* mature of their Art—*" Tbc 

jn'eat Fred^rick,,'^ hh life as inummex and aa ants(. 

1 r was natural that the young Romantidsts should try to 
escape from the /^ranpaUf w^here they were ex¬ 

posed to ridicule and annoyance, where the players were 
reluctant and the public of regular habitues hostile^ But 
they did not leave it with a light heart. For about a 
century and a half the TA^^irs fi'rmtrfais had been the only 
theatre that counted* True, the Revolution had produced 
a crop of new theatres^ and the faith in the natural, inalien' 
able supremacy of the J^rafifnis had been somewhat shaken 
at the time when Talma and his comrades broke away 
and established their own theatre. But Napoleon had 
brought the two contending factions together again, and, 
putting down most of the crowd of upstart rivals, had 
restored the venerable to its ancient splendour. 

The Restoration Government, howeverp bad found it 
pedient to take a second theatre under its wing, give it a 
substantia! subvention, and place it under the patronage 
and supervision of the Court. This was the old TAM/n 

in which the itself had had its abode 

for a number of years, and w^hich was now given the title 
of /t di^u^me TAifdire /^ranfats, 

it carl hardly have been this name, with jta suggestion 
^ ^he Government subvention, 

still less the advantages offered by State supervision, that 
tempted the Romantic poets to seek sanctuary here. It 
was rather the change of management and of system which 

not oldi It was first m n:un«d in Revolution 
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had taken place, just at this juncture, in this “Second 
Tkidtre Fraftfats” In 1S29 Jean CbarlcB Hard had been 
appointed Director of the Odion. How this eccentric and 
un trust worth}*, though amiable and amusing adventurer 
had succeeded in obtaining an important post like this, in 
which, apart from other advantages and emoluments, he 
received a State subvention of 160,000 francs, only the 
gods can tell. Certain it is, however, that this man, who 
had never before managed a theatre, and who, apart from 
the fact that he had been and still was the lover of Mile, 
George, had had no connection whatever with the stage, 
now began, and continued for many years, to exercise a 
decisive influence on the theatrical life of Paris, more 
particularly in bringing to the front the Romantic School 
in drama. He was at this time only thirty*three years 
old. He had begun life in his eighteenth year as 
Sous-prefet at Solssons, was appointed Prefect by Napoleon 
at the time of the Hundred Days as a reward for the 
courage shown by him during the foreign invasion, was 
banished after the Restoration, and while in exile met 
Mile. George, who obtained an amnesty for him. And 
now this remarkable couple, who, though not legally 
married, for twenty-seven years held fast to each other 
through all changes of fortune, were safely installed in 
the direction-in-chief of the second theatre in Paris; she 
as a 'leading lady,' still brilliant in spite of her forty- 
two years; he as a Director, rich in ideas and fertile 
in expedients, in the world of affairs an excellent man of 
business, or what is known as such, in virtue of his adroit¬ 
ness in steering from bankruptcy to bankruptcy without 
final shipwreck, in private life much of a Bohemian, since, 
while Mile. George developed an oriental magnificence in 
her home life, he lived from hand to mouth, shabby and 
slovenly in his dress, but always smiling, whether things 
went well or ill, and always with a bon mo( or a paradox on 
his lips. 

l^he lady's beauty was celebrated in prose and verse by 
all the young bards, and was as eminently suitable to the 
young dramatists' Lucrezia Borgias, Mary Tudors, and 
Marguerite de Bourgognes as it had been to the 
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Clytemnestras, Agrippinas and Cleopatras of the classical 
drama. ^ Moreover, though tragedy was her metier, she 
was sprightly, good-humoured, and an excellent hostess, 
so that her receptions and her suppers became highly 
popular meeting-places for the sociable young Romantics, 
who loved to go about in droves, and never tired of dis¬ 
cussing endlessly the burning questions of the age in 
literature, art, and politics. “ George’s suppers werechar- 
ming,” says Alexandre Dumas, “and bore very little 
likeness to Mars’ suppers, though the same people were 
often to be met at both. In these cases the guests usually 
take the stamp of their hostess. Mile. Mars was always a 
little stiff, a little formal ; she kept the tongues of even her 
most intimate friends in leash, as it were, never letting their 
wit go beyond certain limits. On the other hand, George, 
who beneath her Empress-mask was a most genial soul, 
gave a free field to wit of every kind, and could laugh 
with all her heart, whereas Mars would sit most of the 
time smiling with the points of her lips." > 

And Harel! Who could resist this eccentric, fantastic 
Director, who always got wind of the matter when any of 
the young poets had a piece on the stocks, and straightway 
bought it unseen, only stipulating that there should be a 
good part for Mile. George; or, if they had nothing in hand, 
gave them the idea for a new piece, and forced one or other 
of them to write it at once. And when such a new piece 
was finally to appear, what a pother he would keep up 
a out It in the Press!—for, of course, he was an unrivalled 
master m the art of puffery. In 1831, when the cholera 
was paying its first unwelcome visit to Paris, and all the 
t eatres m consequence were playing to empty benches, 
i< communication to the papers: 

a is a surprising circumstance that the theatres are the 
^ public resort where no case of cholera has as 

nf occurred, however great the numbers 

•u! ave been. We offer this incontestable fact 

os a subject for scientific investigation." 

at hnm» surprising that the young dramatists felt more 
at home with this amiable couple lhan with the rigid. 

* A. Dumas s Mtmoires, viii. 277 sef. 
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reactionary Theatre Franpah, In fact they were all soon the 
willing captives of the enterprising Hard, even Victor Hugo, 
to whose personal tastes the excessive obtrusiveness and push 
of Hard’s business methods must have been highly repug¬ 
nant. And in due time there came to pass a whole series 
of productions at the Odion, and afterwards—when Hard’s 
management of his first theatre had ended in financial 
disaster—at the Porte-Saint-Martin, which still, after the 
lapse of nearly ninety years, re-echo in the history of 
literature and of the theatre. 

There were failures not a few, as there always are at 
every theatre—more failures, very likely, than there need 
have been, for Hard, in his perpetual hunt for popular 
success, picked up indiscriminately everything he came 
across—but there were also victories that nearly took the 
public’s breath away, that aroused a jubilation, an 
enthusiasm, a passion, sometimes a horror, such as we 
in these days have never known in a theatre and find it 
difficult to understand. Such productions as that of Victor 
H Lucrezia Borgia and Buy Bias, of Alexandre Dumas’ 

Antony and la Tour de Nesle marked in their own way 
epochs in theatrical history, when people felt that they had 
before them something new and wonderful, and submitted 
willingly to be carried away by the mighty flood of passion 
which, it seemed to them, surged through these plays. 

Let us take, for instance, Alexandre Dumas’ description 
of the first performance of his Antony, a drama of modern 
married life, in which Antony, the type of a romantic, 
daemonic lover, pursues a married lady, the Comtesse 
d’Hervey, with his frantic, ungovernable passion, wins her, 
and then kills her to save her honour. Adele d’Hervey 
was played by Mme. Dorval, Antony by Bocage, of whom 
we shall speak later. During the first performance Dumas 
had left the theatre to cool his heated blood in the fresh 
air, and came back again just before the end of the fourth 
act. His description of the scene must be given in his own 
words, which still convey a vivid impression of the glowing 
emotion, the fever of excitement, which marked these great 
nights in the theatre. 

" I had a box on the floor of the house,” he says, 
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“ close to the stage. I made a sign to Dorval to let her 
know that I was there; and she signalled back to show 
she had seen me. The scene between Adde and the 
Viscomtesse began—the scene of which the key-speech is : 
‘ Mais je ne lui ai rien fait a cette femme I' And then 
followed the scene between AdMe and Antony, in which 
Adele repeats three or four times the words: * C’est sa 
mattresse.’ 

“Weill speaking now after two and twenty years 
have gone by—and in these twenty-two years 1 have 
written many dramas, have seen many plays acted, have 
applauded many actors—I say deliberately, that a man 
who has not seen Dorval play those two scenes, though he 
may have seen every other play of the modern repertory, 
can have no idea of the height to which pathos can be 
carried. 

“ My readers know how this act ends. The Vicomtesse 
enters unexpectedly ; Ad^le, discovered in Antony’s arms, 
tears herself away with a cry, and disappears. After the 
Vicomtesse comes Antony’s servant, who has ridden post 
from Strasburg to tell his master that Adele’s husband is 
returning home. Antony rushes out in desperation, in 
madness, crying out; ‘ . malheureux! . . . arriverai- 

je a temps! ’ 

“ The act ended, I rushed up on to the stage. Dorval 
was there already, busy disarranging her hair and pulling 
her flowers to pieces. She had moments of passionate 
abandonment in which she was inimitable. 

“The scene-shifters were hard at work changing the 
scene . . . frantic applause sounded from the auditorium. 

“ ‘ A hundred francs,' 1 shouted to the scene-shifters, 

* if the curtain goes up before they have stopped 
clapping! ’ 

“ In two minutes the three knocks^ were heard. The 
curtain went up. The scene-shifters had earned their 
hundred francs. 

“ The fifth act began, literally, before the audience had 
done applauding the fourth. 

" But now came a moment of terror for me. In the 

^ The signal in French theatres for the rise of the curtain. 
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middle of the scene between the lovers, when, in agony 
of soul, they are struggling with a sea of troubles, and can 
find no way either to live or to die together, at the point 
where Dorval was to burst out: ‘ Mais je suis perdue, 
moi!,’* I had arranged at rehearsal that Bocage, with 
a casual movement, should place an armchair in position, 
so that Adele could sink into it horror-stricken at the 
news of her husband’s return. And Bocage forgot to turn 
round the chair! 

“ But Dorval had entered so completely into the 
passion of the scene that such a trifle as this did not 
disturb her in the least. Instead of sinking into the chair, 
she fell against its arm, and uttered her cry of despair with 
such a piercing, heartbroken agony of grief that the whole 
house rose at her. 

“ This time the plaudits were not for me, they were for 
the actress, the actress alone, the wonderful, the sublime 
actress! 

“ The end of the piece is well-known, the quite un¬ 
expected denouement, which occupies but one sentence, 
bursting on the audience in half a dozen words. The door 
is broken in by Baron d'Hervey just as Adele, stabbed by 
Antony, sinks down dead. ‘Morte?’ exclaims the new¬ 
comer.—‘ Oui, morte ! ’ replies Antony coldly. “ Elle 
me resistait—je I’ai assassin^e!’ And he throws down his 
dagger at the husband’s feet. 

“ Such a tumult of cries of consternation, grief and 
horror burst out in the house that perhaps hardly a third 

' This requires some explanation. Antony had originally been intended for 
production at the TAMtre where Mile* Mars was to have taken the 

part actually played by Mme* Dorval, The piece was already in rehearsal at 
the J^ran^ms^ when Dumas withdrew it, principally on account of a disagree¬ 
ment with Mile* Mars, When the rehearsals began at the ForU-Soint-Afartin^ 
Dumas was, as we sec, in ecstasies over Mme* DorvaFs playing. But one 
line—the above-mentioned ‘ Mats je suis perdue^ moi —she could not get right. 
She struggled with it at the rehearsals, but could not hit upon a way of giving 
true, thrilling elSect to the terror and self-abandonment expressed by ihe speech. 
At last she said to Dumas: *^How did Mile. Mars speak this* Maisjesuis 
perdue, moi “Well, she spoke it rising from her seat.”—“ Very well," said 
Mme. Dorval. “ then 1 will stand, and sink down as I speak it.” And the 
next time she came to the difficult line it was as though the ground failed 
beneath her feet, she sank into a chair cscclaitning : “ Mais je suis perdue, 
tnoi,” with a look and tone of horror that drew loud applause from the handful 
of spectators* 
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of the audience understood these last woitls, which of 
course are the necessary key lo the action of the piece, 
which without them would merely be an ordinary adultery 
imbroglio, solved by an ordinary murder. And yet the 
effect was enormous. There were frantic cries for the 
author, and Bocagc came forward and named my name. 
Then Antony and Ad^le were called, and both appeared, 
to take their share in a triumph the like of which they had 
never won before, and were never to win again. For that 
night they had botli reached the highest, the most shining 
summits of art. 

■* 1 rushed out of my box to join them, without remember^ 
ing that the corridors were full of spectators leaving their 
places in the theatre. 

" I had not gone four steps before I was recognised; 
and theri it was my turn to take the author's share. 

" A great crowd of young men of my own age—-I was 
eight and twenty then—pale, bewildered, gasping, threw 
themselves upon me. They dragged me in one direction, 
they dragged me In another, they embraced me. I had on 
a green tail-coat, buttoned up tight; they pulled the skirts 
off it and tore them to shreds. When [ reached the stage 
1 was in a round-about jacket, like the one Lord Spencer 
comes home in. The remainder of my coat had gone to 
furnish my admirers wdih relics." ‘ 

The new leaven which the men of that time found In 
these pieces is no longer new : and to our age—quite as 
imsuKceptiblc to art as the period of decadent classicism— 
the passionate emotion which they evoked in poets, 
players and audiences alike seems high-Hown and over¬ 
strained, No doubt it was so to some extent. But we 
must not he misled by this into considering the whole 
movement as being merely the antics of a set of callow 
young poets, leading to no permanent results. Romanticism 
was one of those indispensable shocks which humanity 
requires to have atl ministered to it at least once in each 
century, if it is to keep up any sort of forward movement. 
From the artistic point of view we may be said to be living 
on it still. But the movement threatens to come to a. 

'Alt*. Duma* : Afes viij. iti stg* 
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standstill, and it looks as if a fresh shock would soon be 
needed. 

In the art of the theatre the Romantic movement was of 
immense importance, most of all perhaps in France, where 
stiffness and conventionality had obtained the upper hand 
more completely than in other countries. But in France, 
the leading theatre having beaten off the attacks of the 
Romantics, the celebrities produced by the movement have 
to be sought elsewhere. The most famous players of the 
period, the exponents of the Romantic drama, were actors 
of the Boulevards, of the popular theatres, no longer "/« 
grands comidiens de Sa Majesii le RoV' 

The poets and the actors of the new school were in 
close alliance, both as artists and in private comradeship— 
Hugo, indeed, found his wife in the popular PorteSaint- 
Alartin theatre—and many of the players developed into 
excellent artists under the influence of the poetic en¬ 
thusiasts, who usually staged their own pieces. Four 
of them, indeed, were already excellent: Mme. Dorval 
and Bocage, the heroine and the hero of the first per¬ 
formance of Antony^ described above ; Mile. George; and 
last, but not least, the renowned Frederick Lemaitre, the 
incarnation of French Romanticism on the stage. 

Mile. George, as we have seen, really belonged to quite 
another school of acting, but she knew how to adapt 
herself to the requirements of the new drama; the 
experience acquired by much travel, and her relation with 
Harel, a man much younger than herself and exceedingly 
alive to new ideas, had made her much less rigid and 
doctrinaire than her former colleagues, who had remained 
embedded in the traditions of the Tkiatre Frangais. Her 
dark, queenly beauty, so admired by the romantics, and her 
exuberant form—by this time, indeed, almost too exuberant 
—were well suited to the more mature, daemonically 
sensual female figures of the modern repertory. She was an 
excellent Lucrezia Borgia in Victor Hugo's drama of that 
name, and was also exceedingly effective as Marguerite de 
Bourgogne in Dumas' and Gaillardet’s terrific Tour de Nesle. 

M me. Dorval, whose real name wasMarie Am^lieTherese 
Merle, nde Delaunay—she was married to Merle, a literary 
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man, who for a short time was Director of the 

Martin —^was of a very different mould. Though she too 
was somewhat older than the leaders of the new school— 
she was bom In 1793—she was a child of the new age 
through and through. Her talent, in which temperament 
was all in all, fitted her as completely for the boulevard 
theatre, as it unfitted her for the classic stage. She 
differed from Mlte> Mars, between whom and her there 
was often rivalry for particular parts—such as Hugo's 
Marion Delorme or Dumas’ Adele in Antony —In much the 
same way, muiafis mutandis, as in Denmark Fru Nielsen 
differed from Fru Heiberg. While Mars developed her 
dazzling, rich, distinguished art independently, so to speak, 
of her personal temperament, and accordingly had it always 
at command, Mme. Dorval was helpless in characters 
which she could not build up round her own personality, 
which afforded no outlet for either the vehement passion 
or the ensnaring charm which were the notes of her 
temperament. Her art was accordingly a thing of fits 
and starts, intuitive, eruptive, uncalculatcd and incakuL 

able. 

But to make up for this, when she saw, when she felt 
her character, she became one with her conception of it; 
she acted, suffered, wept and laughed in it precisely as the 
person represented must have acted, laughed and wept. 
The theatre vanished j there was no (Question any more of 
cunningly contrived acting; it was life itself that one 
^ “ From the simplest sentence,” says Thdophile 
Gamier in his obituary notice of ber,^ "from an 
exclamation, an ' oh or a ‘ mon DIeu ! *, she could draw' 
forth electrical flashes of effect, quite unexpected, and un¬ 
foreseen, even by the author. She had within her range 
screams so piercingly true, sobs that seemed so to teat 
the bosom, intonations so natural, tears so heartfelt and 
helpless, that the stage was forgotten, and it was impos¬ 
sible to believe that this was but a simulated sorrow." 

The emergence of the new school and the hostile^ 
attitude of the 7 'Mdtr€ IFranfats towards it were great 

leprinled in tHiUoin tfu RamanHimf, pp. 
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strokes of fortune for Mme. Uorval, Hitlicrto she had 
had to play in blood-curdling melodramas, and though 
even in these the beauty and thrilling power of her 
endowment shone out, yet through them she could 
never reach the cultured public. No wonder that she was 
as overjoyed as a child when, at a time when she was 
already past early youth, the chance came to her of play¬ 
ing the iitle-r6le in Victor Hugo's drama, Afat^onD&lorm&^ 
which he had withdrawn from the TMdtre Frawfais in 
order to give it to the PorieS^itti-Maritn \ overjoyed not 
only to feel herself, for the first time, upborne on the w'ind 
of poetry, but also to sec before her an audience quite 
dilierent f^rom her accustomed ones, a literary, a refined, 
a fashionable * house,' infinitely interesting and Battering 
to the little actress of the Boulevards, 

It is true that a part such as that of Marion Delorme, 
the elegant courtesan of the time of Louis XllL, was not 
altogether suited to Mme. Dorval, Her training had not 
been very thorough, and having to speak in verse hampered 
her a good deal. Besides, elegance was not her strong 
point—she was a child of the people, and apt to be careless 
in her dress. Prose and modern costume suited her much 
better. But where the action of the piece begins to de¬ 
velop, where Marlon ceases to be the fashionable courtesan, 
and Incomes a mother desperately striving to save her 
child, Mme. Dorval rose to a height of touching, womanly 
despair which bathed the house in tears, ** No words," 
says Mme. Hugo, "can describe the expression she put 
into the lines: 

Ecoute, 

Nt mt rtjuse pas^—tti mh if m'tn <^k ! 

ia.Uf£~mQi dans Je 

du fisd, marcA^^ Jttr ;■ — 

Mme. Dorval marched from triumph to triumph in the 
Romantic repertory; but her greatest victory of all was 
perhaps her Ad^le in Antony. Her performance of this 
part even obtained for her the offer of an engagement at 
the T/iMtre Fratt^ais, where she was to have made her 
debut as Ad^le, after having played the part nearly a 
hundred times at the Porie^aini-Martin. But Thiers, 
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who was at that time Minister of the Interior and as such 
in charge of the Royal theatres, under pressure from anti- 
Romantic politicians, forbade the production of the piece 
at the Franfais,^ and Mme, Dorval consequently withdrew 
from her engagement. 

She had no real reason to regret this. She remained, 
till her comparatively early death in 1849, the most inspired 
interpreter of the women of the Romantic drama, and in her 
own domain was never surpassed. 

Bocage,* one of the two actors who played with her in 
her chief roles—Frederick Lemaitre was the other—was 
the very type of the romantic lover or hero, the Byronic, 
statuesquely beautiful young man, concealing under the 
calm exterior of the accomplished man of the world a secret 
anguish, a hidden crime, a world of sorrows. He was tall, 
slender, dark, “beautiful as an Apollo” as Heine says of 
him, with long dark-brown hair and deep blue eyes. We 
may picture him as a mixture of Mikael Wiehe and Ludwig 
Devrient, with hardly so much soul in his playing as the 
first, and much inferior to the second in fantasy and rich¬ 
ness of colour, but full of power and manly force upon the 
stage. He was born in 1801, so that he and Victor Hugo 
and Dumas were all three young together, and it was in 
the days of his youth and in the plays of these two young 
contemporaries that he won his greatest triumphs, and 
became famous as the most daemonically seductive lover 
on the French stage. Parts such as that of Didier, the 
courtesan s grave, severe son in Marion Delorme, Antony, 
who nourishes a devouring, unquenchable passion for a 
married woman, and kills her to preserve her honour, and 


j gave occasion to an interesting iaw-suit between Dumas 

MQ the Comedii Fran^aist (the real defendant being of course the Government), 
the result of which was that Dumas was awarded damages to the amount of 
10,000 francs. ® 

' Pierre Martinien Tousei was his real name. He was bom at Rouen, of 
poor parents, and spent a somewhat miserable early youth as a journeyman 
' j humble callings. But he acquired a certain amount 

, ®od, thanks to his handsome appearance, obtained an engagement 
M the provincial stage. He got so far as to make a debut at the Thidlre 
permanently appointed. Thereafter he wandered about 
ft# ^ theatre, tdf at ast be made a hit at the Partg-Saint-Martitt, two 
SfiinU being Shylock, and Napoleon in NapoUon on SchOnbrunn ef 
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Buridan, the mediaeval adventurer in la Toitrdt Neslc, who 
subdues even the sensual, cruel Marguerite de Bourgogne 
by his courage and resource, were diose that made his 
name and were lastingly identified with it. The period 
when the vogue of these and similar pieces ivas at its 
height—the years between 1850 and 1840—was his most 
brilliant time. When taste again turned more in the 
direction of the domestie drama, his fame declined, as his 
type went out of fashion. He seems to have been some¬ 
what monotonously gloomy and ‘fateful,’ somewhat 
wanting in humour and lightness of touch, but he was 
clearly a fine, manly actor, with a good head and a 
determined character. The TkMlrs J^mufais should 
have been a most suitable haven for him,^ but he pre¬ 
ferred to go his own way, was sometimes manager as 
■well as actor—at the Od^m^— and went on acting till his 
death in 1861, Shortly before his death, indeed, he revived 
his former glories in a piece by Paul Meurice called Itt 
Bemtx MtssUurt de Hots Dori, in which he played with 
extraordinary success a long and difficult character-part— 
his last, 

Eduard Devrient, who met Bocage during his sojourn 
in Paris in 1835 and was much attracted by him, gives in 
one of his letters home a good picture of this hero of the 
romantic stage, now so nearly forgotten, of whom wc have 
not many descriptions, He writes: '*Guyon , . . intro¬ 
duced me to Bocage, an actor of genius, who in recent 
years has played at the PefricSaiHt-Afaf'lm Theatre, 
breathing triumphant life into all the extravagant characters 
of the new Romantic school. I found him a pale man 
w'ith a look of physical suffering, well on in the forties.® 
He wears his rather long black hair tossed negligently 
back from bts forehead, and has also a moustache, like 
almost everyone here. He has a slender, rather stooping 
figure, carelessly dressed' in his whole manner and 

^ lit iried yht atveral liinc?» but eould tiol r^t content ihent His 

tbt.-ktricjil life ahogetbtr was rv reitlMs one. Dunni^ lw<j interfegnmtishfi man- 
ajjed rhe ixnd nfierAards for i time a minor ibeaut. Id iiiS la^t yean he 

WAS oonsiAntly chAtijjiog iheAtres. 

^ Edu-ird DeHfTteni a tendency to ovcrcstimsite the age of his I^Aniim 
fellour-ArtisLs. DocAge was ai this time only thirty-ci|jbL 
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bearing and all his movements 1 was struck by a like¬ 
ness to my great uncle, Ludwig Devrient Though I 
could not make out this likeness in individual features, 
yet in his way of opening his eyes wide and in the 
feverish play of thought on his high-arched forehead, 
there were flashes of something so like identity as to give 
me a sort of electric shock. . . . Bocage was sitting right 
opposite me, and the way in which he put his eyeglass 
into his eye, looked out of the window, and, in the midst 
of the conversation, made remarks about the passers-by, 
constantly reminded me strongly of my uncle.” Of 
Bocage's acting, which he evidently greatly prefers to 
Frederick Lemaitre’s, he says in another letter: “I have 
been fortunate enough, after all, to see Bocage act.^ ... In 
a serious comedy {sic) named Henry Hame/in^ he plays 
a business man who, absorbed in a long struggle to escape 
bankruptcy, has neglected his wife, with tne result that 
she has let herself be led away by her interest in a young 
painter, innocent enough in itself, to commit various 
indiscretions. Finally her eyes are opened to her error, and 
she turns back to her husband, full of affection. Bocage 
has in consummate perfection all the qualities that make 
serious French actors attractive. His warmth and tender¬ 
ness of feeling, his deep anguish of soul when he is 
obliged to feel jealousy, his stunned, suffering look when 
he bids farewell to his thoughtless wife ... his quiet, 
manly bearing towards the would-be seducer—there is a 
fullness and concentration of art in all this that gives us, 
M it were, a view of the deepest foundations of human 
life. His playing, too, is of the simplest, most unpretend¬ 
ing naturalness; his movements and attitudes, his use of 
the furniture of the scene—a chair, a table—are so 
intimately homelike—I can find no other word for them. 
This unstrained spontaneity in every slight, small touch, 
how much greater an effect it produces in acting than the 
obvious striving to assert oneself! True, it is a different 
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sort of effect from what is usually understood by the word ; 
for Bocage’s acting is seldom much clapped. You can 
imagine how I rejoiced in this contempt for the loud 
applause of the multitude, which can be won by such 
petty artifices, and which only really honours an artist 
when he has not in any way played for it." ^ 

But when, after this glowing eulogy of Bocage, 
Eduard Devrient turns to his great rival, Frdddrick 
Lemaltre, all he can find to say of him is: “Frederick 
Lemaitre, who played the principal part,® is remarkably 
old for his years. His figure is heavy, and he has a 
somewhat bloated face. He declaimed his lines in a 
monotonous, melancholy fashion ... he is only partially 
successful in rendering the spiritual elevation which the 
alchemist displays at important junctures.’’ 

Reading these cold words, we must conclude either 
that Devrient was exceedingly unjust, or that he saw 
Lemaitre under exceptionally unfavourable circumstances. 
For there is no shadow of doubt that Frdddrick, more than 
any other actor in France, was the living incarnation of 
Romanticism, embodying in himself all its motley, fantastic, 
eccentric attributes, and that he was far more nearly akin 
to “my great Uncle Ludwig,” as well as to Edmund 
Kean, than Bocage or any other Frenchman. Not only 
did he show incomparable power as protagonist of the 
literary drama of Romanticism, but he had Romance in 
his blood, and was able to infuse it even into the empty 
melodrama and popular comedy that formed a large part 
of the material he had to work in. Not, indeed, Romance 
of the pale, dreamy order, saturated with “ Weltschmerz,” 
but full-blooded, richly-coloured, naturalistic Romance, 
deriving from the Renaissance and the Middle Ages, not 
afraid to leap from the sublime to the ridiculous, mingling 
pathos in the grand style with everyday, grotesque 
comedy. 

He was the first great French player who broke 
completely with the ancient tradition confining an actor to 

^ Eduard Devrient, Lellers from Paris^ pp. 77 seq. and 214 seq. 

* The play was Dumas’ AlchimisU. Fr6d^rick Lemaitre was thirty-eight 
years old at the time. 
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one ‘line’ of parts. One day he would pljy a Jigh 
tragedy part like Othello, the next a f 

bandit like Robert Macaire ; now he would be Hugos 

young hero Ruy Bias, in the old 

Spanish Renaissance, and again \ S 

philosophic rag-picker. He never thought it 9 

dignity^as a tragedian to throw himself into the anti 
of burlesque and farce, and the comedian in 
found it tiresome to move m the highest sp 

^’prlderick Lemaitre’s life in childhood and youth was 
not like Kean’s, an agitated and ig^ly 

education and his early training as an 
followed the ordinary, regular course. He the so 

an esteemed architect in ® ond his 

the 9th Thermidor An VIII. (28th July 

baptismal names were Antoine Louis 

The name Frederick, which he afterwards adopted _ 

thus not his own; he took it from the na 

maternal grandfather. Charles Frederick devoted 

old musician, to whom, as a boy, he w^ ^^ver when 

Both his father and his grandfather died, howeve . 

he was about ten years old, and his mother 

Paris with her little son. There he received a good 

education, and it was intended that he should be 
architect, like his father, ^ut, from 1 „ Q^-casional 
passion for the stage was in his bloody frreatly 

visits to the theatre which were allowed i^mself. 

increased it. When fifteen years old he presen ^ 
of his own motion, at the dramatic Conse^^atotiy, - ^ 

actually accepted as t&ve audtteur and placed m 

class. He was very handsome, tall and strong lor ^ His 

and had a good voice both for speaking and singing- 
instructor thought well of him, and the next year 
entered in a competition for young actors at t e 
Theatre, in which, however, to his great disappointmem. 

* Pierre Kapenouille, aliiu Lafon—or Lafond—was * 
actor in the line of lovers* and heroes* parts. He had much c < ^ Jj^erwise 
and off the stage, especially in the eyes of the ladies, francms in 

very notable. He was born in 1773, made his ddbut at the Thtdir 
1800, retired m 1S30, and died in 1S46. 
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he was unsuccessful—all the judges but one voted against 
him. True, the one fai'ourable vote was Talma's, and 
this, one would suppose, should have been enough to 
secure his election ; but young l^emaitre knew nothing of 
this one voice which had taken his part, and might 
perhaps have changed the whole course of his life. As it 
was he went the round of the minor theatres seeking an 
engagement, and came in the course of his wanderings to 
one called /es attutsatites, situated on the un¬ 

fashionable Boulevard du Temple, and devoted chiefly to 
speciacuiar pantomime, such as Jt‘rusahm U 

St^gt de Grenadft fa Libiration aes N't’grfS, Pyrame et 
Thisbe, etc. The young Fr^d^rick was at once engaged 
to appear in the last-named work, at a salary of thirty 
francs a months his role being that of the lion. He is said 
to have roared with excellent discretion; but he soon left 
his first theatre for another similar one. Us FtmamhuUs. 
This w-as also a theatre devoted to pantomime, but 
pantomime in the old Italian style, and it was soon to 
become not a little famous, mainly owing to its discovery 
of a Pierrot of genius in Charles Deburau, The young 
devotees of Romanticism found a mysterious, fantastic 
charm in the motley comedy of masks and in Deburau’s 
macabre-burlesque artistry, and the little theatre, which 
had hitherto catered for the humblest audiences, soon 
became a fashionable resort, where society ladies and 
elegant dandies sat on the hard wooden benches applaud¬ 
ing the antic humours of the ancient Italian art. 

But when Frid^rick Lem ait re played there—and 
played with success, as soon as he had mastered the 
difficult art of pantomime—though Charles Deburau was 
already the Pierrot, the theatre still appealed only to the 
most popular audiences. Originally it had been part of 
the actors' business to stand outside in costume, beating 
drums and attacking the passers-by with witticisms, to 
lure them inside. They had now been relieved of this 
duty; but there was still a crier, an aU^yrur as he was 
called, to make humorous speeches to the crowd in praise 
of the performance within doors. 

Frederick was never in the least ashamed of his early 
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activities at these Thkdivcs n quatye sous, as ^they were 
called. In reading his Memoirs we receive the impression 
that these were gay and glorious days for the young 
player. In the mornings he attended the Conservatoire 
and pursued his studies under Lafon ; in the evenings he 
was to be found as "handsome Count Adolphe* among 
the Italian masks on the stage of the little showmans 
booth, engaged in a competition with Pierrot to see which 
could draw the loudest yells from the pit. 

The small side-show theatres were finally given up, 
and Frederick Lemaitre then went to F ran coni s 
Oiympique, where the repertory at that time consisted of 
big battle-pieces, such as la Mort de Kleber, la Prise de 
Berg-op-Zoom, la Mort de Pomatowski, etc. Here he 
lived and moved for some time amidst the smoke of 
battles, among horses and clowns, till at last, after a new 
competition, the Odion opened its doors to him, graciously 
permitting him to play small confidants' parts in classic 
tragedy in support of his teacher Lafon and other such 
brilliant tragedians. 

To understand the evolution of Frederick Lemaitre’s 
talent it is necessary to bear in mind the twofold character 
of the stage-training thus undergone by him. His work 
in the pantomime theatres and the circus—the work 
almost of a mountebank, and yet helpful in his craft—and 
his intercourse with his diligent and unpretending fellow- 
strollers, fitted him to shine in many roles—his famous 
part Paillasse, for instance—in which most fine gentleman 
societaires would have felt completely at a loss. On the 
other hand, his years of study at the Conservatoire gave 
him an assured mastery in the handling of verse and 
generally in the higher walks of drama, quite beyond the 
reach of the strollers, whose only training was the practice 
of their craft; and this, even though he modified the 
traditional style to suit his own requirements, was another 
source of strength to him, inasmuch as it helped him 
greatly in dealing with the literary drama of the Romantic 
school. 

He already felt himself a little too mature for the work 
that now fell to him—to stand on the stage as a sort of 
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‘super’ in Roman costume and listen to the ‘leaders’ 
declaiming their long tirades; no doubt, too, he was 
spoiled for such work by having tasted the sweets of 
applause in the side-show theatres. He soon grew tired of 
it, and at the age of twenty-three accepted an engagement 
at the Ambigu-Contiqtte, a theatre which, in spite of the 
mirthful promise of its name, dealt almost exclusively in 
gloomy, horrific melodrama. Here he soon gained 
applause and popularity by his acting of the heroes of 
this unsophisticated line of drama, which was struck out 
originally by the prolific author, Guilbert de Pix6recourt, 
and formed, in a sense, a transition stage leading on to the 
Romantic drama of literature. 

But his first real triumph did not come till, by a dis¬ 
graceful act of treachery towards the sinister genre that 
had cherished him, he turned inside out, into its very 
opposite, a melodrama conceived in the darkest and most 
grisly vein, and created the delightful figure with which his 
name was thenceforth always connected—Robert Macaire. 

The immortal Robert came into existence in this 
fashion: 

The Ambigu-Comiqne had accepted a melodrama of 
the usual pattern, gloomy and gruesome, full of frightful, 
cynical villainy and noble, plaintive, persecuted innocence. 
The piece was called VAuberge des Adrets,^ and Frederick 
Lemaitre was cast for the most villainous of the villains, 
an escaped malefactor called Robert Macaire. This was 
to be his first * creation ’ at the Antbtgu ; the r 61 es he 
had been given hitherto had all been played by others 
before him. 

The play, however, drove Frdddrick to despair; the 
writing was so miserable, the action so wildly extravagant; 
it seemed to him that he would never be able to make 
anything of the utterly absurd, cynical villain he was to 
play. Suddenly it occurred to him, in reading over his 
part, that if this scoundrel and his comrade Bertrand were 
taken as comic figures, if they were treated as parodies 
on the diabolical villains of the popular melodramas, 
every speech of their parts would fit into this conception 

> Les Adrets is a village in the south-east of France, Department Isirc. 
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with such ludicrous aptness as the authors ' could hardly 
have compassed if they had wanted to write a parody. 

He communicated his discovery to his chief supporter 
in the piece, Firmin,® who was to play the second gaol¬ 
bird, Bertrand, and who was no less delighted than 
Lemaitre with the idea of making the couple into a pair 
of ludicrous, impudent Parisian vagabonds. In the 
deepest secrecy they worked out their business and by¬ 
play, and provided themselves with suitably fantastic 
costumes, all the while taking the utmost care not to 
breathe a word about their plans to the authors, and 
playing their parts at rehearsals in the approved style of 
melodramatic villainy. 

But when the first night came, and the audience saw 
advancing to the footlights the most amazing pair of 
bandits they had ever set eyes on—Robert Macaire with 
a patch over one eye, a burst-in hat stuck jauntily on one 
side, an old green tail-coat, well-patched red trousers, and 
a pair of dancing-pumps; Bertrand in a long gray over¬ 
coat, and with a truly remarkable old umbrella which 
never left his hands—the effect was overwhelming, and 
was in nowise lessened when the sinister speeches came 
out interlarded with the most grotesque ‘gags,’ or when 
Robert made his wooden snuff-box, afterwards so 
renowned, creak and squeak in the most maddening 
fashion, and always in the midst of the passages where 
the authors had piled up horrors most thickly. 

The play, or rather the pair of villains, made a 
frantic success. Two of the authors put a good face on 
what they may well have thought a bad business, but the 
third ‘accomplice,’ Paulyanthe, a doctor in private life, 
who as a dilettante author was more sensitive about his 
work, bore a lasting grudge to Lemattre, and told every¬ 
one he could get to listen to him that the actor had ruined 
his play.* 

1 There were no less than three authors: Benjamin, Saint'Amand and 
paulyanthe. 

* The part was afterwards taken by the excellent comedian Serres ; it was 
to his Bertrand that Lemaitre most constantly played Slacairc* 

* In collaboration with Benjamin and Saint-Ainand, Leinaitre afterwards 
produced a sequel to VAubirgi dts Adrfts called J^&beri Mamire. This piece, 
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This was the first turning-point in Frederick Lemaitre’s 
acting life. At the age of twenty-three he had become at 
one stroke a man of note, an actor to be reckoned with, 
whom authors of melodrama must treat with respect and 
caution. In the course of his long life, indeed, he played 
in many worthless popular dramas, and showed in every 
one of them, even when he took his parts seriously, what 
an incredible effect he could produce with astonishingly 
poor material. 

The second turning-point in his career was reached 
when he came into connection with Victor Hugo, and by 
contact with true poetic art attained to seriousness in his 
own. This came about when Harel engaged him to play 
a part in Luerezia Borgia, the first of Hugo’s plays to 
be performed elsewhere than at the Theatre Franfais, 
Frederick Lemaitre had already, at three and thirty years 
of age, so great a reputation that he could choose his own 
part. He had played many difficult parts already, but had 
never come in contact with a real poet, hardly with real 
poetry, for, though he had acted Mephistopheles in Faust, 
the version played was such a horrible perversion of 
Goethe’s poem, that to relieve the flatness of the affair he 
had inserted a diabolic waltz, composed by himself, the 
fantastic wildness of which made it the hit of the piece. 
He was ordinarily, too, extremely inconsiderate in his 
relations with authors, dealing arbitrarily, according to his 
own ideas, with his roles and with the plays themselves. 
But now, when he encountered a poet of real genius, all 
this was changed. He asked to be given the part of 
Gennaro, the unhappy son of Luerezia Borgia, a secondar)' 
role, but one of great difficulty, and of great importance to 
the effect of the piece. In preparing it he was working 
with an author who knew what he wanted—who conducted 
the rehearsals himself, arranged everything himself, him- 

which is a burlesque pure and simple, was, if possible, even a greater success 
than its predecessor. Bertrand of course appears in it as well as Robert, and 
the tvfo bandits go through the most remarkable adventures* Under the 
name of Robiri and Bertram the farce went the round of the European 
li was exceedingly popular in Germany, and a certain Gustav Rader 
make out that he was the author. See Gustav Melitz: Die 
der Wdiliteratur, 
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self designed the scenes, even painted them himself when 
necessary—^and who could explain his intentions clearly to 
the players. In the hands of an author like this Lemaitre 
was transformed into a most modest and willing instrument. 
Speaking of the rehearsals of this play, Mme. Hugo re¬ 
marks, after describing Mile. Mars’ fondness for treating 
the poet to lectures on literary matters: “M. Frederick 
Lemaitre, who stood less in need of advice than any of the 
others, was by far the most docile in accepting the author’s 
instructions. The fact that his part was a secondary one 
did not make him indifferent to the piece as a whole; he 
worked with all his might to assist. He helped the other 
players with their parts, saying: ‘ That isn’t right! See 
here—better say it like this ’—giving the line with exactly 
the right intonation. Sometimes, when he wanted to show 
how it should go, he would play a whole scene for one of 
them, making us lament that he could not play all the parts. * 

And when the first night came he played his part with 
wonderful feeling and power, steering it triumphantly past 
many dangerous sunk rocks and shoals. 

He had now shown that he could subordinate himself 
to the aims of dramatic poetry, even as he could elevate 
and transfigure worthless stage-carpentry. And he went 
on from strength to strength in his art, till he had mastered 
practically all its branches, and not only mastered them but 
poured into them his personality, his passion, his humour, 
his feeling. “ Elegant as a man of the world,” says one of 
his admirers,® " brutal as a costermonger, bashful as a child, 
impudent as a valet, naive as a young girl, trustful as a 
simple townsman, corrupt and crafty as a pasty-faced 
rascal, taciturn as a conspirator, open and laughter-loving 
as a good and happy dinner-guest, dark as a thunder-cloud, 
tumultuous as the thunder itself . . . overwhelming 

tragedian and sublime clown . . . who makes you weep 
with his choking tears, who makes you laugh with his 
laughter, till you roll underneath the benches.” 

Very few actors in the history of the stage have 

' Vidor Hugo raconUpar un iemoin^ 11 . 370, 371. 

* The wcil-known meridional poet and improvisoXort Joseph M^ry (I 79 ®’ 
1866), 



57_Frederick LemaiUe as Don Cse»i <3e Bazan (p. 224 )* 
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possessed this all-embracing command of their art, and no 
one whatever in the France of that day approached it. 
Danes may perhaps be reminded of Dr RygCj who had a 
like versatility of powers, but who was pretty certainly less 
eccentric, more * classical,’ both in his comedy and in hts 
pathos. There was indeed, even in externals, a certain 
resemblance between Lemaitre and Ryge. We are told 
so, at any rate, by August Bournonville, who, during a 
visit to Paris, saw FrWerick In one of his most famous 
parts, the gambler in Victor Ducange’s popular drama, 
Trtntt tfn /<* Vit d'un J^mur, and has recorded his 
impressions in a very graphic piece of description t 

'*In this part he goes through all the stages of the 
gambling mania, from the victim's twentieth to his fiftieth 
year; sinks down into poverty and crime, goes about 
begging, a ragged, crook-back^ iazzarone, with nothing 
left of all that he once was—except his expressive eyes. 
He is given a loaf, and told to cut as much off it as he 
wants : the first slice he puts into his pocket with a 'pour 
ma/amii/e* that sets all hearts a-quiver; but when, later 
on, after committing a murder, he brings gold home to hjs 
wife, and replies to her anxious questioning with : I’ai 

trcuvd,‘ a murmur runs through the audience, as if an abyss 
had suddenly opened before our eyes.” ^ 

To name the plays of Lemaitre's repertory is to name 
practically all the successful pieces produced in Paris else¬ 
where than at the Fran fa is} But he was, above all 
things, an actor for the people : he had the same gift as 
Kean for inspiring enthusiasm in the masses, in the pit 
and gallery, not by flattering or cringing to them, hut by 
surprising, astonishing, overawing them. And this is why 
the pans that are most unforgettably associated with bis 
name are parts in popular drama Old pieces, such as 
^ Ckiffonmer da Paris^ PaiUussa>^ Ktan, still live on the 

''A. Btiumonvines My Tktatnini 

* Also m fe* d| ih-e unsuccessful for inatince ^!±ac"s yas/nff, whEcn 

V-^ ^ wiTbdrawn alter ihe firs* performJince, mainlvi perhaja, bcuuie 

rred6-ick had ihe audacity to make up is Louis Philippe in one of the 
iwindler^s ineamationi. 

* I renifinberj when t was attend in ^ the F rench a* 

vtiditdur^ our iusiruttwi the refined and clegaiiE ictar Delaunay, teMinj us 
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reputation Lemattre created for them by his wonderfully 
moving and imaginative acting. 

There was much that recalled Kean in Frederick: 
Lemaitre’s art and in his temperament, but in externals 
they were exceedingly unlike. While Kean was short, 
very slight, nervous and exceedingly impulsive, Lemaitre 
was tall, and in middle life somewhat stout, with very 
small features, but with large lustrous eyes, which com¬ 
pletely dominated his audiences. He treated the public 
with the utmost coolness and nonchalance, even in very 
dilHcult situations. It is related that once, at a perform¬ 
ance of Kfa.n, Dumas' well-known and exceedingly bad 
(jopular drama, he kept the audience wailing three-quarter 
of an hour, and, when he did arrive, was in such a condi¬ 
tion that the stage-manager was afraid to let him appear 
before the infuriated people. “You cannot ^o on the 
stage in your present condition, M. Lemaitre,’ he said ; 
■*we must cancel the performance and give the people their 
money back, and you will have to make good the amount.’ 
“Yes, it’s no more than he deserves," said Uumaa, who 
was also present. The veins on Frederick's forehead stootl 
out with wrath ; he roared out: “ Hold your tongues, and 
ring up the curtain," thrust Dumas aside, and went off to 
dress. The stage-manager did not venture to disolicy. 
The play began, and in due time Fr^ddrick walked on— 
leaving the staff behind the scenes shivering in dread of 
what the result might be—and played his first scene with 
calm, smiling elegance, as if nothing had happened. 

In private life he was amiable and good-humoured, 
particularly tvhen pottering about, In a nankeen suit and 
a big Panama hat, in the garden of his splendid country- 
house between Paris and Montmorency. Rut In dealing 
with managers or authors for whom he had no special 

about Kr^4ric]c LenuiUre, and trying; to Ulustnitc Id us bis plavioE the 
scene in Fxttiuit, in whicb^if I reirtember rii-hlly^—tbc slTvIliug pluyef tomes 
back te hii sttiuliU home and finds there a Irller frnm bis wife fciling him that 
she and bii cbiUl have left biiiL Fr^d^rick Leitiaittv^s rtadioir of ihis letter, 
and ibe vray in which, after he bad read it, ibe tears ran down his cheeks and 
tell upon the piper, was unror^eccable, Dehiiinay lold ui. The mere reproduc¬ 
tion of it—tboujfb Delaunay waa as diflercni from Lcmailte as he potsibly 
could be—has never been foriiattcn by me. 



5S^—Fcftderlck LcnuJlfc 2^)- 
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respect, he was difficult, touchy and domineering in the 
extreme. He was constantly quarrelling with his managers, 
and changing from theatre to theatre, or going on tour, to 
London or round the provinces. But wherever he went, 
the theatres welcomed him, for be brought full houses with 
him. 

His art and his popularity with the public were the 
passions of his life, and his devotion to them led him to 
go on acting after his powers had declined, and a new 
generation had arisen which did not understand his great¬ 
ness. He lost his voice, and was often so hoarse as to be 
almost inaudible. But even then he could not give up 
the stage, going on playing till he was in his seventy-third 
year. Even on his death-bed, when he was suffering 
fearful agony from cancer of the ton^e, and was hardly 
able to spekk, he was busy planning ine arrangements for 
a final, farewell performance. Death released him on the 
26ih January 1876. 

At his grave Victor Hugo, his companion in arms of 
ancient days, almost his contemporary, spoke these words 
of farewell: 

“There is in the history of the stage a line, a family 
as it were, of mighty, unique spiriis, who follow each other 
in .succession, and whose privilege it is to reveal to the 
multitude, to bring to life on the stage, the great figures 
created by the [xiets. This proud line begins with Thespis, 
is continued through Roscius, and comes to us in France 
with Talma. In our century Fr^d^rick l.cmaltre has 
brilliantly carried on the great succession. 

" He is the last of these great actors in point of time, 
the first in honour. No actor has ever been his peer, 
because, in the nature of things, none fCn/d be his peer. 
Those others, his predecessors, represented . . what are 
called Heroes, what are called Gods. He, thanks to the 
age in which he was born, was Mr People . . . was un- 
tameabie. robust, ^thetic, stormy, fascinating as the 
people. He was Tragedy and Comedy alike. Hence 
his universal power. . . . 

“Now he is dead. . . . The genius of the actor is 
a light that is quenched. It leaves only a memory 
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behind . . . But let this be said: the memory that 
Fridirick Lemaitre leaves behind will be a great and a 
splendid one. . . . 

“ 1 greet thee, and I thank thee, Frdd^rick Lemaltre. 
1 greet the marvellous artist; I thank the proud and trusty 
ally of my long life of battle. 

“Farewell, Frdddrlck Lemaitre.*' 


PART III 

WEIMAR AND THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 

WEIMAR 

1 


The Court of Weimar—Tht Aimittur Theatre—Goethe a* acior— 

The optn-air theatre at Tiefiart. 

When a great inari is set in very petty surroundings, a 
disharmony arises which is seldom resolved tn the 
desirable fashion, namely, by the surroundings growing till 
they are in due proportion with the central ngure> It 
more often happens that the insignificant background 
diminishes the principal figure, giving to its very greatness 
a touch of the ludicrous. Set Fhwbus to drive a toy-cart, 
and it is not only the cart that becomes ridiculous—the 
Sun-God himself suffers some derogation. 

Something a little like this befdl GoethCj when he let 
himself be appointed to the direction of the little Court- 
theatre at Weimar^ For a man who would not have been 
out of place as mier of a United Gerniaiiy» to be Minister 
of this Dukedom of Lilliput was in itself a suiricieittly 
petty task. But to appoint him to the actual, practical 
direction of a little fourth-rate provinci^ theatre was like 
makin? Napoleon General of the Ajaccio town-piard. ^ 

Sachsen-Weimar was like one of Hans Andersens 
fairy-tale kingdoms^ where the Princess spends her time 
playing at “"visiting"' with her ladieSp and which the 
Prince, when the fancy took him, could shut off completely 
under bolt and barj so that no intruder could stick his nose 
ioside. 

Outside the Court a little town with a population ot 
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petty burghers, narrow and snobbish in the extreme, peer¬ 
ing up timidly and devoutly to the Palace, the centre, fur 
them, of the revolving universe. Within the Court an 
existence spent in pleasure^ as pleasure is understood in a 
narrow social circle, rendered comparatIvei3' unceremonious 
by the natural, human disposition of the young Dowager 
Duchess,’ and already, even before Goethe's arrival, 
strongly tlngcrj with a literary, intellectual element 

Here were to be found the bizarre, impulsive Wieland, 
the young Duke's ttitor; the genial, sprightly Musacus, 
editor of the well-known collection of folk-tales; Bertuch, 
the Keeper of the Privy Purse, whose practical ability, 
combined with his interest in literature, made him indispens¬ 
able in organiitlng all festivities and entertainments ; besides 
two courtiers. Von Einsiede! and Von Sechendorff, polished 
men of the world of easy-going morals, who had un¬ 
usual talent as amateurs of the drama and music, but 
whose artistic powers were exclusively at the disposal 
of the Court. A bevy of handsome, elegant, coquettish 
Court ladies, w*ith the beautiful singer Corona SchrSter, 
and a few originals like the little, deformed Frdulein von 
Gfichhausen, with the bitter tongue and the literary 
collectors mania, and the eccentric, downright Countess 
von Donnersmark, complete the picture of this unusually 
artistic Court society, in which Goethe was to be the 
central hgure. 

ft was in 1775 that the Duke, Karl August, brought 
back with him to his Court, along with his bride, the young 
poet, then twenty-six years old. And what had happened 
to the Duke himself, w'hen he made Goethe's acquaintance 
at Frankfurt, happened now to the whole Weimar circle. 
As he was already well used to do, the poet came, saw*, 
and overcame almost instantaneously. He came with the 
glamour of the Oifix- and enthusiasm about him. 

and accepted the universal homage witli no touch of false 
hutniliLy, with the natural, unhesitating assurance of a 
young god. 

Wielandfc who was at once 6lled with an exuberant 


A,nnd Amiiie, mother af ilie reiirniDB Dtiki 

ihiriy-sis yean old when timihe C4 ric to Weimar. 
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enthusiasm for his j'ouopf brother In the Muses, gave 
expression to the general feeling in verse: 

Ein sihyner Hcxtnmiiiif.r ts war 

A/if eijiart AustftJ>aar, 

ZauderjuUft Aitkin voli QiitUx^ikktn, 

Ghiik ffliUhtig fir iwUtn md im tni^Uckin. 

Jij trat tr tinftr um^ htrriUk and hthr, 

Ein tchitr Gtiiterkititi^, dahtri 

Uitd nitmatidfxogtt : Wtr iit diftn dfr t 

i/imerifen E/iffi, 't ttwr Erl^ 

1 iimself full of the joy of life, with the true Rhine¬ 
lander’s jocund spirit, healthful and beautiful, all spirit and 
fire, Goethe fascinated everyone, men and women alike, but 
first and foremost the youthful Duke* and soon became the 
soul of all the amusements of the pleasure-loving Court. 

Not the least of these amusements were amateur 
theatricals. The Ducal Amateur Theatre became at this 
period almost a permanent institution, and Goethe, as a 
matter of course, at once took his place, by general consent, 
as its leading spirit and Director, 

At this time Goethe's interest in theatrical matters, and 
still more markedly his knowledge of them, fell short of 
what might have been expected in the man who had already 
wruten ^iid In his childhood and youth he 

had seen ^ numbef of French and German plays in his 
native town, and during hispcrlc^d in Leipzig 
he had been an enthusiastic adtnirer of the charnting 
actress Karollne Kummerfeld.^ nte Schultae, who was 


^ Thwe iinci miy be rouK^ib TtAdercd follows : 

A beautiful wizard it wm that Camt 
With B pair of black eyes Hflamft \ 
Witchinitcycs of A godlike gliudng, 

M igh ly Tur sking as kr cut raocmg. 

He stepped \r the msriat of gkrious* 

A jighlbiS Ktrisg of the Spint-iallid 1 

And no one B^uestionEd: Who inny ibia be l 

We fdi at the fiw* gknee : il ii He! 

(TrAH^lAtor'i Note.) 


1 Kiirl August wAA at this lime only eighteen 
* For Caroline Kuminerfcl^ $ct voT. v+ (ijrrai Ai:f<frE ^ 

Cr»ftfrr\ p, joi^ ^x<r He imi5l idsiO have ieen ihU actress ta nis toyheoap when 
he altended the Ackermann. pcrforinaocei ai Krankfurt; aeted ihere 

wiih ihal compAnyi a 3 ong with Friedrich Ludwig Sebroderj, iheo a yuung mart. 
See E. MenlrtJs GtJ£AiMi dfr ift 
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playing there in a company of good standing, managed by 
Koch; he had, too, written several plays, including the 
two mentioned above. Of these Goijs had roused the 
literary world to enthusiasm, but not on account of its 
scenic merits—in its original form it was practically unplay¬ 
able,—while Clceuigo, as we know, was written in a week, 
for a bet, and could not therefore, in the nature of things, 
bear the impress of a deep study of stage conditions, any 
more than did the rest of his juvenile dramatic work, 

To Goethe, as to the others concerned, the amateur 
performances at the Ducal Court were merely an amuse¬ 
ment ; but even in his amusements his methodical and 
artistic disposition made it impossible for him to give 
himself up to mere aimless dilettantism. The only pro¬ 
fessional member of this troupe of aristocratic amateurs, 
with which he made his first theatrical experiments, was 
Corona Schroter,^ a beautiful and gifted singer with whom 
Goethe had made acquaintance in Leipzig. He had 
obtained an engagement for her as Court-singer at Weimar, 
and she now came in useful, in addition, as ‘ leading lady ’ 
in the amateur dramatic performances. In her tall, slender, 
perfectly proportioned figure there was something classical, 
something ideal, which attracted Goethe strongly, and he 
liked to write for her and to act with her, while she, on her 
part, set his poems to music. 

Otherwise the company was strictly limited to amateurs,* 
the chief players being the Duke himself, Goethe, Fraulein 
von Gdchhausen, Major von Knebel (a former tutor of the 
Duke's), Musaeus, and other gentlemen and ladies of the 
Court; the pieces too were written or adapted by members 

^ Corona, Elisabeth Wilhelmine Schrbter (1751-1802). She was trained in 
Leipzig, and appeared there as a singer, developing so much talent that she 
was able to hold her own even against the famous Mara. She had a many- 
sided endowment in mnsic ; playing the piano and the guitar, and compo^sing 
beautiful songs. Besides all this she was a painter of talent, Goethe was at 
one time much devoted to her—his relations of the same period with Frau von 
Stein notwithstanding—and his attachment to the beautiful singer is said to 
have -been of " a more passionate nature” than his love for the Baroness. See 
VichofF: GoetMs I^ben^ ii. 392 stp 

* A single exception was made in the case of the performance of Cumberland's 
Indian^ in which Ekhof, now an old man, was invited, as an honoured 
guest, to play the father’s r6Ie. Ekhof was at this time Director of the Gotha 
Theatre. 
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of ihe circle—Goethe. Einsiedel, Bertuch. Musaeus, etc 
Secketidorff was an excellent composer of operetta, while 
the painter Kraus, also a member of the permanent staif 
of the Court, designed the scenery. 

But it was owing to Goethe that this dilettante iheati^ 
came to surpass all others of its kind in celebrity. His 
despotic w^y of dealing with the aristocratic amateurs swept 
aside completely all the intriguing about rrtles, the pettj 
squabbles, which usually form one of the chief attractions 
of private theatricals, and made a clear field for work 
inspired by real interest in art, profitable both to the 
performers themselves and to iheir audiences. 

The Cotirt Theatre had been burnt down, along wnth 

the Castle, in 1774, and the performances accordingly took 
place sometimes in the Duke's apartments—or. later, in a 
ballroom on the Esplanade (novr Schiller Street) in the 
city,—sometimes out of doors, in the Etlcrsburg Wood or 
in the Tiefurt Park, where Goethe had huts and other 
similar erections constructed to euit the plays^ {usually 
specially written for the locality and the occasion), and 
where, with his strong sense of pictorial values, he was able 
to carry out schemes of artificial illumination which were 

often highly effective, ^ . l- r 

He mmself, as we have said, was one of the chief 

C crformers, playing in every conceivable line of parts. His 
andsome, stately presence specially suited him for the parts 
of lovers and tragic heroes ; and we still have a picture 
showing him and Corona Schr 5 ier as Orestes and Iphigcnia, 
in the version of the Ipliigenia-legend (his first handling of 
the theme) written by him for the amateur theatre, In 
this he undeniably presents a splendid appearance in his 
Creek hero’s costume, which is far more tasteful and 
appropriate than the conventional heroic costume of the 
stage of that day. 

Dr Hufeland, Goethe's physician, thus describes the 
immediate, spontaneous impression of beauty produced by 
his appearance in this part: “ Never shall 1 forget the 
impression made by Goethe in his Greek costume as 
Orestes at the production of his iphijj^enia. We scem^ 
to see before us an Apollo, Never bef^ore had we seen in 
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a man such a combination of physical and spiritual per¬ 
fection as we saw in Goethe that day." 

But his playing in tragedy was by no means on a level 
with his external appearance. Contemporary accounts 
describe him as having been altogether too curt and 
vehement in his diction, as well as stiff and angular in motion 
and gesture. On the other hand, he was an excellent 
comedian, particularly in farcical parts, as for instance in the 
Hans Sachs Shrovetide plays, occasional performances of 
which, in adaptations by Goethe, the Court audiences were 
not too strait-laced to enjoy. 

Plays of every sort and description, indeed, could be, 
and were, performed before this Court, at once so genuinely 
interested in art and so avid of amusement. Besides 
giving the plays in vogue at the moment, such as The 
West Indian, etc., the company were not afraid to venture 
on such experiments as a production of The Birds of 
Aristophanes; they played also Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm ; and, besides producing a whole series of 
occasional pieces, pageants, and musical plays, these enter¬ 
tainments were the occasion of Goethe’s composing his 
remarkable little piece Die Gesckwister,^ in which he him¬ 
self played Wilhelm, and his graceful vaudeville, Die 
Fischerin,^ written for the outdoor theatre at Tiefurt, m 
which, as a prelude to the piece. Corona Schroter in the 
character of Dortchen sang the Erl-King, to music com¬ 
posed by herself. In the staging of this little idyll Goethe 
introduced one of the most beautiful effects ever attained 
by him as outdoor stage-manager. The performance took 
place in the Tiefurt Park, at a spot where a half-circle of 
great elms formed a natural frame for the scenic pictures. 
Among these trees he had had several fishermen’s huts 
erected, and the auditorium was so arranged that the 
spectators could see in the background through the trees 
the shining curves of the river Ilm. The chief effect, to 
which the whole of the piece led up, came at the point 
where Dortchen’s father and her betrothed, Niklas, think 
she is drowned, and call for help. Men with torches are 
seen hastening up among the trees near by. Answering 
* The Brother and Sister. * The Fishergirl. 



61*—Goethe's FlscAer/fi—out-dooi peifoiniance in the Tiefnrier Park (p. 234), 



62-^The Weimar Court Theatre in Goethc^s Time (p. 236). 
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shouts are heard, and more torches are seen in the distance , 
on the opposite side of the river and far off on projecting 
promontories there spring up fires which are reflected in 
the water and light up with a brilliant, flickering glare the 
objects round them, while the farthest background lies in 
pitchy darkness. At a time when the light-effects and 
scenic decoration of the ordinary stage were exceedingly 
defective, this scene naturally produced a deep impression 
on spectators unprepared for it.^ 

It can hardly be said that Goethe niade any regular 
study of theatre-craft in the years in which this amateur 
theatre flourished. The whole thing was treated as a mere 
aesthetic game, one among the many pastimes of the 
pleasure-loving Court. Nevertheless he learnt much. 
His natural inventiveness in theatrical matters was in¬ 
creased by practice—^we see from the above that the effect 
of torchlight among dark trees {a device which is almost 
the only resource of our usually poorly-equipped modern 
outdoor theatres, being constantly ernployed by them 
in season and out of season), was originated by Goethe 
some hundred and fifty years ago. Moreover, he de¬ 
veloped the power of rehearsing plays^ for perform¬ 
ance, and acquired considerable insight into theatrical 
technique, to which, hitherto, he had paid but little 
attention. 

II 

Foundation of the Weimar Court Theatre—Goethe becomes Director— 
Coethe^s Prologue for the opening perfonnance; its significance 
Poverty of conditions ai Weimar—The actors. 

In time, however, as Goethe came to play a chief part in 
the real world, he slipped more and more away from the 
mimic world of the stage. Not very long after he had 
settled in Weimar ( 5 th January I77^) writing 

to his friend Merck®: *^You will, I hope, soon learn 
that I can tragicize a bit in ikeatro mundz too, and am 

^ Goeihe*s CompkU Warks^ 40 vols., vo!. viii, p. 215, Note, 

* Johann Heinrich Merck was born in Darmstadt m 1741 and oied thcre^ 
by his own hand—in J791, He was Secretary to the Chancery of his native 
place, but was much interested in literary matters, particularly as critic. He 
was Goethe*s friend and critical adviser in the pocVs youth. 
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capable of playing my part tolerably in all its tragic-comic 

We know, indeed, that Karl August was so immensely 
taken with his new friend, and, in spite of his own natural 

indet>endence of character, came to rely on hiin so much, 
that for many years he ruled his little principality almc^t 
entirely through Geheimerath Goethe. Politics and the 
multifarious details connected with them thrust the theatre, 
and to some extent poetry as well, into the background ot 
the poet’s consciousness, and a long time was to pass before 

they came to the front again. , , t, u 

The amateur performances died a natural death 
Goethe lost interest in the matter ; but the eagerness of the 
Court for theatrical amusements did not die with them. 

In 1780 a new, inexpensive building had been erected, to 
be used partly for theatrical performances, and partly for 
balls and masquerades. This theatre was let in *784 
the manager of a touring company, Joseph Bellomo 
(Giuseppe Belluomo), an Austro-Italian, who had been 
Secretary to the Italian Chancery at Vienna, and was a 
very estimable man, though a very bad actor. His wife 
(«<fe Nicolini) was also an Italian, and was a very capable 
singer. His company was an exceedingly poor one, meant 
really for Italian opera buffa only ; but Weimar insisted on 
having great drama, literary drama, as well, and this fourth- 
rate operetta troupe had to wrestle as best they could with 
Shakespeare, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, The 
granted a small, a very small, subsidy for himself and hts 
Court, and, the theatre being a public one, the town had to 
contribute the remainder of the endowment, which, however, 
was far from sufficient to support even this modest enter¬ 
prise. Accordingly, in order to make both ends meet, 
Bellomo was obliged frequently to take his company on 
tour to the neighbouring cities outside the Dukedom 
Erfurt, Altenburg, Eisenach—or. best of all, to the then 
fashionable watering-place, Lauchstadt, where it was cus¬ 
tomary for the well-to-do to spend a part of each summer. 

It was, of course, impossible that the cultured, critical 
Court of Weimar should long be satisfied with this humble 
company of players; and when, after working at Weimar 
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six years, Bellomo asked for the cancellation of his agree¬ 
ment, Karl August determined to take over the theatre 
himself, engaging a company and appointing a salaried 
manager. There was no thought at the moment of employ¬ 
ing Goethe in the matter, and certainly nothing could 
be further from his own views. The thoughts of His 
Excellency Geheimerath von Goethe, now a man of forty- 
one, were fixed on quite other matters. After his Italian 
journey, during which the theatre had occupied his attention 
only in so far as he had found a certain amusement in 
tvatching the type-masks of the ancient commedia delP 
arte, he had devoted himself for the most part to his 
scientific pursuits, osteology and the theory of colours, 
and was for the time mildly indiflerent to theatrical 
matters. 

The Duke, however, soon found that it was impossible 
for him to tempt any theatrical expert of reputation to take 
charge of his little theatre, and he then turned for assistance 
to Goethe, begging him to assume the chief direction Of 
the undertaking, with a capable business man, Hofkammer- 
rath Franz Kirms, to assist him as financial manager. 
Goethe accepted the proposal made him by his friend and 
Prince “with pleasure,” as he himself said, but without 
the least enthusiasm. He writes, on the 20th March 1791, 
to his friend, the philosopher Friedrich Jacobi: ... “I 
am now about to take up an employment, which is much 
more a matter of externals " (than the experiments in 
osteology, of which he had been speaking), “having, 
indeed, the shows of things for its only object. This is 
the direction-in-chief of the theatre which is to be estab¬ 
lished here. I am setting to work in quite piano fashion ; 
but it is not impossible that the business may result in 
some measure of benefit both to the public and to myself. 
In any case it will be my duty to study the matter more 
closely, and to write a couple of actable pieces each year. 
The rest will no doubt arrange itself somehow.” On the 
same day the financial Director, Kirms, wrote to the 
Minister of Merseburg, who had the licensing of theatrical 
performances in Lauchstadt: “ The company which is to 
be established here will assemble in May next. . . . 
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Though it has been established hy order of His Serene 
Highness, and at his risk, it is not yet finally decided 
whether it is to be called the Court Company, or to take 
the name of its stage-manager; though indeed it is, and 
need be, no secret that it belongs to the Court. The chief 
direction is in the hands of Herr Geheimerath von Goethe.” 
The stage-manager, who in this case was to be the actual 
working leader of the company, was an actor named Franz 
Fischer, whose services were obtained from the Royal 
National Theatre at Prague, and Goethe's name was no¬ 
where mentioned when, quite quietly and without flourish 
of trumpets, the Weimar Court Theatre was opened on 
the 7th May 1791, with Iffland’s Die Jdger?- But Goethe 
wrote the Prologue for this memorable opening perform¬ 
ance, and in it he indicated beforehand once for all the 
unambitious aims he had set before him as attainable in 
the very modest material conditions: 

Der Anfang ist an alien Sachen schwer; 

Bei vielen Werken fallt er nicht ins Auge. 

Der Landmann deckt den Samen tnir der Egge, 

Und nur ein guter Sommer reift die Frucht, 

Nun, dachten wir, die wir versaramelt sind, 

Euch manches Werk der Schauspielkunst zu ^eigen. 

Nut an uns selbst, so traten wir vielleicht 
Getrost hervor, und jedet konnte hofFen 
Sein weniges Talent euch zu empfehlem 
AUcin bedenken wir, dasz ^art/wftt€ 

Des ganzen SpUh allein verdienen kann 
Von each gelobt zu werden, dasz ein jeder 
Mit jedem stimmen, alle mit einander 
JElin s€h&nes Games vor euch stellen sollen : 

So reget sich die Furcht in unsrer Brust. 

Von alien Enden Deutschlands kommen wir 
Erst jctz zusammen ; sind einander iremd, 

Und fangen erst nach jenem schOnen Ziel 
Vereint zu wandeln an, und jeder wiinscht 
Mit seinem Nebenmann es zu erreichen ; 

Denn hier gilt nicht dasz Einer atheralos 
Dem Andern heftig vorzueilen strebt, 

Urn einen Kranz ftir sich hinweg zu haschen, 

Wir treien vor euch auf, und jeder bringt 
Bescheiden seine Bltime, dasz nur bald 

* Tki Marksrnen. 
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Ein schdiier Kranz der Kanst vollendet werde, 

Den Vi it zu eurer Freude kniipfen mdchten,* 

The whole of Goethe's programme for his new under¬ 
taking, which even at this early stage seems to have been 
clearly defined in his mind, is contained in these very 
sober and sagacious words. He perceives that with these 
actors, collected “ from all the ends of Germany," among 
whom there was not a single player of outstanding talent, 
far less one of independent creative genius, it was vain 
to aim at any new, brilliant developments in theatrical art. 
What he perhaps could do, was so to attune to each other 
these heterogeneous minor talents as to produce from 
them a “harmony of ensemble" a “beautiful Whole”— 
though he knew very well that it would take time 
before even this “grain could ripen.” For this reason, 
since the players all stood on the same level of mediocrity, 
he warned them against striving breathlessly to outstrip 
each other, and he adroitly placed this rather con¬ 
temptuous admonition in the mouth of the performers* 

* “ First steps are difficult in everything; 

In many works the eye can not discern them. 

The farmet^s harrow covers up the seed<om> 

And only sumnier’s warmth can ripe the grain. 

rf now we thought (we that are gathered here 
Of the Art Theatric many a work to show you) 

But of ourselves, we might perhaps step forth 
With confidence, each one among us hoping 
For his own little gift to win your favour. 

But when we call to mind that hamwn^ 

In ik£ whoUperformance can alone deserve 
Your approbation, that, each one of us 
With each in concord, we must, all together, 

A Whole of beauty stri ve to set before you— 

Fear wakens in us and perturbs our hearts. 

From all the ends of Germany we come 
Now first together—strangers each to each— 

Now first brgtn toward that beauteous goal 
To press united on ; and each one wishes 
Along with all his comrades to attain it. 

For it boots not here that one man breathlessly 
Should run a headlong course to outstrip the others. 

And snatch away the palm to deck himself 
As now we come before you, each one brings 
In modesty his one flower, that anon 
The beauteous wreath of Art may be comnleied 
Which for your pleasure ^tis our aim to twme,” 

The Prologue was spoken by one of the actors, Dotnaratius, 
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themselves, as a piece of modest, deprecatory self-criticism 
—at the same time intimating to them—if they should 
understand the hint, which they probably did not—that if 
the theatre was to come to anything it would be through 
him and not through them that this would come about. 

In the whole course of hts twenty-six years'manage¬ 
ment Goethe adhered strictly to this line, which he had 
laid down for himself in the very beginning, and this in 
spite of the fact that he had a great appreciation of 
individual talent. He admits himself in his C£nt«r^iiiions 
with Eckermann that he had a “passionate love for 
talent that is to say, for talent in individual actors and 
actresses—but adds that he looked upon this passion as a 
danger to him in his capacity of Director of a theatre, 
^cause it was likely to interfere with his impartiality. 

^me to regard his actors as individual artists, 
each possessing a value in and for him- or herself; to him 
they only parts of an artistic whole, instruments in 
^ accessory figures m a landscape composition. 

This pomt of view, however, was rather imposed upon 
im by the force of the existing circumstances, tnan 
adopted by him as a result of inner conviction. 

" order to understand Goethe's comparative in¬ 
difference to his new activities, which many might 
consider as of great imjiortance, and which, viewed in 
the somewhat Mattering perspective of history, seem 
m fact to have had important results, it is necessary 
hrsi and foremost to keep dearly in miiul the exceeding 
^verty of the conditions under whidi he began his work. 
Weimar is still but a small town, but in those days it 
could not be accounted as much more than a Urge village. 
It had atout 6 oqo inhabitant.^, who. apart from the Court 
and us hangers-on, were principally petty burghers and 
handicrafi^smen in a small way of life. What Goethe 
himself thought of the theatrical public of the place is 
quite candidly revealed in a letter of the aSth h^bruary 
^go, a ressed to I^ichardt, in which, among other 
remarks, we read: <* Our public has no concembn of 

fliu * k I on an average, upright, honest 

folk, but of ongtnalny, invention, character, unity and 
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execution in a work of art they have not the least con¬ 
ception. In a word; they have no taste. . . . Under 
these conditions you may imagine what amount of hope 
1 feel for the future of their theatre, whoever may be its 
Director.” 

The external conditions were miserable. The Duke 
was no Croesus, and the amount that he could afford to 
devote to the Court theatre was excessively small. The 
building itself was small and poor, the auditorium con¬ 
sisting of a ground-floor divided into two parts,* a gallery, 
and gallery-boxes, with, of course, a Court-box in addition. 
The prices charged for admission were very low, even by the 
standards of the time ; the dearest seats cost 12 groschen 
(about IS. 2 id-)i the cheapest 2 groschen (about a^d.). 
However successful a piece might be it could only be 
performed a few times in each season. In order to keep 
things going at all it was found necessary to follow the 
practice, previously adopted by Bellomo, of touring the 
neighbouring cities and watering-places all through the 
summer; these tours, which embraced some cities of a 
considerable size—Erfurt, for instance, had some 50,000 
inhabitants—and others, like Lauchstadt, where the public 
consisted of well-to-do summer visitors, were the only 
means of laying up a small reser ve fund against a rainy day.® 

The scenic equipment—if it could be called by such a 
name—was necessarily of more than Spartan simplicity. 
The scenery was of the usual type, consisting of loose 
wings and a back-cloth, whether the place represented was 
a room or an outdoor scene. But there was very little of 
it, and to add to it was practically out of the question. 
Furniture was regarded as an unattainable luxury. When 
I Aland came to Weimar on a starring visit in 1796, 
the theatre was incapable of providing so much as a 

^ The * orchestra stalls' and ‘pit’ of our theatres* (Trans, note*) 

After the victory of Napoleon at Jenaj the Duke was in such financial 
^raits that he could no longer afford to continue his subsidy; and his Finance 
Minister wanted to close down the theatre. But the financial manager, Kirms, 
fhe rescue, producing a relatively considerable sum of money which 
K proceeds of these summer tours, and declaring that 

could quite well carry on for some considerable time without any 
subsidy. He thus saved the actors from being suddenly deprived of their 

means of livelihood. 
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chair for the scene in which, as Dailner/ he had to 
fall down in a faint; so that instead of falling into a 
chair he had to sink down on one knee^^ As regards the 
costumes, the case was the same. The idea of providing 
a new silk dress seems almost to convulse the Frinci 
pality ; ql least it leads to diplomatic negotiations between 
Geheimeraths Goeihe and Kirms* of which the upshot is 
recorded in an extant letter from Kirms to Goethe : 
none of the mant!^ in stock will answer the purpose (as 
would be most desirable), a new one will be purchased for 
Mme. Yohs; to buy a new dress woidd be too much. 
Perhaps she could make use of Mary Stoart^s white satin 
dress ; or the white satin dress in the wardrobe, the bodice 
of which Demoiselle Jagemarm has recently been wearing, 
might altered for the present purpose/’ Goethe himself 
complained in private of having to represent battle-scencs 
or great crowds by means of a do^en ^supers/ or to make 
an old worn-out forest scene do duty for luxuriant tropical 
vegetarioiu outwardly he cook the dignified! line, 

apologiKmg^ for the first defect by pointing out that it was 
impossible in any case to bring’ on the stage the thousands 
of combatants of a real battle, and that the imagination 
could as easily create an army out of a do/en men as out 
of a hundred. Or he would argue; "A good actor soon 
makes us forget miserable, unsuitable scenery, whereas the 
hnest scene only makes us feel all the more the want of 
good actors, * 

The worst of the matter was, however, that the want 
of adequate means necessarily entailed the inujossibility of 
o taming good actors. The troupe with which Goethe 
wgan oj^rattons was worse than mediocre, and iliroughout 
i e w ole period of his long management he was never 
able to get together a company of which the quality 
answered fitly to the literary environment, or even ap¬ 
proached the level of the best German companies of the 

rimf* * 


ef Spid,, 

’ Withthu ujt. ii, cl Kip. V. 
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As far as nuire numbers went the company engaged 
for the new Court theatre was not despicable. It had some 
twenty members in all, to meet the requirements both of 
drama and of operatic productions. But in quality it stood 
very low indeed, and this was not to be wondered at, con., 
sidering the exceeding smallness of the salaries offered 
by the Duke and the thrifty financial manager, Kirms. 
The most highly paid members received eight to nine 
thaler^ a week, to play both in drama and in opera. One 
of the best, Malcolmi, who played, among other parts, 
Warberger, the Head Forester in Iffland’s Markim^n, and 
sang Sarastro in Mozart’s Afagic F'ists, received, along 
with his three jfoung daughters,* ail actresses in the 
company, ten thaler a week. On the other hand, the 
necessaries of life were exceedingly cheap. One of the 
actors, Genast, who afterwards became well known as 
stage-manager and as Goethe’s right-hand man in practical 
matters, tells us that he paid i} thaler a w'eek for lodg¬ 
ing, breakfast, dinner and service, " so that a careful 
man could live respectably even on a salary so small as 
this/’* 

In artistic gifts no one player rose above the general 
level of mediocrity, and all were equally unfamiliar with 
the higher style of drama, or indeed with ' style ' of any 
kind, properly so called. They were specially incapable 
of handling verse. True, they had played in tragedy and 
literary drama, but scrupulous adherence to the text had 
formed no part of their practice. If they failed to re¬ 
member the author's word.s—and this very often happened, 
for care In memorizing parts correctly was the exception 
in the minor German theatres,—they got through as they 
best could by speaking any words that occurred to them ; 

“ Al»LJt twenty'four to EWftnxy-s^vftn 

* Tht ygungest, lAt#r on a -known actress, and 

an elder ty wgman, she Toctk up caiitic pan\ a veiy excellent cant -Sh* 
rii^4Ticd iht Hccgr-auihar AIcKander WolfT (1783' I07E) whs, u an aciort 

wft* one of favemrite pupil?, and .11 Att Authaf^ wen reputation hy ihe 

prtwuGtIon of 4i number of pScces^j, amon}^' which one, Ptvn'^sa. liaa 

^c^ped obhv^ong tJianlK to WebtKs music 

. . Gcnait ; Tagf^fU^Ae ancj aUt'n (/Vpm 

of p/if republUhtd under the j^uj l/ajsr^ 

i ^ UFtif mfkAfojn'SitMir iimfi n/ 

K- 
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and, as they were quite lacking in cultivation, whether 
artistic or social, we can hardly suppose that the inspira¬ 
tions which came to them were always of the happiest. 

Only two members of the original company, indeed, 
possessed talents capable of development, and these were 
two mere children, Christiana Neumann, the thirteen-year- 
old daughter of an actor and actress of BeJlomo's company, 
and Amalie^ Malcolnii, aged ten. Goethe very soon dis¬ 
covered their budding powers, and set himself to foster 
them. The former, a child of a rare and noble talent, he 
soon made the admired little * leading lady * of the Weimar 
stage, and only her too early death prevented her be¬ 
coming a really great actress. In the second, who at the 
least was apt and teachable, he found a plastic subject to 
be moulded in accordance with his theories, and she 
became in ids hands a well-marked e.'tcmplar of the 
Weimar school of acting. 

The others G(»the left, at any rate at first, pretty much 
to their own devices in artistic matters, or left them, at 
least, to the^ stage-manager, Fischer, which came to much 
the same thing. But even Fischer, though he W'as a very 
level-headed ^person, soon had more chan enough of this 
collection of inferiority, and before two years were out was 
l^artily sick of his work as stage-manager. "I'be tone of 
the mutual reBi I ions of its members are 
sufficiently indicated in the following extract from a letter 
vvntien by him to GeheSmerath Kirms, on the subject of 
the refusal of one of the actors, Elner. to play in a certain 
p^roduction: “ . . , Wdi I some day perhaps the good 
God will deliver me from this candidate for a madhouse; 
as trust that He will also grant me strength to support 
the eighth wonder of the world, I mean to endure with 
constancy this admirable company of fools, idiots, evil- 
minded persons, cab^-mongers, lickspittles, and bandits. 

1 o this end I implore an all-good God 
patience, strength, and courage.” 


CO grant me 
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Ill 

GMlhe'i tieory and proclice—Hi* “Rules for Atlors"—Hi* vitvrs nn scenic 
lit—Tbc 'ds»]C‘ideal' Goeihe's severe discipline. 

Go^TKff'if theatre was in its begintiings not much^ oxore 
than what the Germans themselves call "eine Schmiere/' ^ 
and it was only natural that in the first instance his work 
should consist mainly in the education of his company and 
the enforcement of discipline. A strict system of discipline 
was in particular absolutely essential, and it cannot be said 
that Goethe spared the disciplinary rod in any respect. 

There was at all times something in a high degree 
imposing and awe-inspiring In Goethe's personality; his 
severe features, his great, brown, flashing eyes under their 
strongly marked brows, his powerful voice, which became 
thunderous when raised in anger, all combined to give him 
authority and impressiveness in every relation. But in 
relation to his actors in particular, in spite of his close 
association with ilieir daily work, he occupied a position of 
remote superiority, w'hich he rendered yet^ more unap¬ 
proachable by tlie bureaucratic formality with which he 
loved to invest all the business of the theatre. 

During the first few years he only occasionally at¬ 
tended the rehearsals, correcting now and then the time 
in which they were taken and the actors’ attitudes, but 
otherwise only concerning himself with little Christiane 
Neumann, But later on, as his interest in the work 
increased, and the personnel Improved somewhat, be took 
pan more constantly in the daily work of the theatre, and 
worked out for himself a detailed theory of theatrical art, 
the main points of which he placed on record in a small 
collection of *' Rules for Actors,'* which is still extant,* 
Anyone coming to the reading of these Rules up- 
prepar^, without previous knowledge of the persons for 
whom and the conditions under which they were written, 
xvill be much disappointed. There is nothing in theixx 
which marks them as the work of an artist of genius or 

’ A t^cupe of stroUtrt^ a 'penny caff.’ (Trins note.) 

■ of Gdeiae in 40 voli. Vol ladtv. pp. 415-4 
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even of ^ pr^cU^sed thinker. They include lin^istic rules 
which might have been composed by a pedantic school¬ 
master, and remarks on attitude and gesture not unworthy 
of an affected dancing-oiasten The maxims dealing with 
the essentials of theatrical art are so diametrically opposed 
to what are now considered the correct views, that they 
might almost seem to be meant ironically. 

When we consider, however, that these Rules were 
intended for a set of quite uncultivated people; and that 
Cjoetlie had been obliged to give up at the outset all idea of 
dealing with men of talent, capable of independent thought, 
and was therefore merely aiming at a certain unity of 
method, a certain mechanical form, attainable by all; this 
strange little dramaturgy acquires at least the interest 
inspired by a curiosity. 

The first paragraph'—for the Rules are divided, in true 
German fashion, into ninety-one paragraphs—runs thus: 

" When a provincialism creeps into the middle of a 
tragic speech, the finest poetry becomes disfigured and 
the spectators ear is wounded. Accordingly the first and 
most necessary point in the training of an actor is that 
he should free himself from all errors of dialect and strive 
to attain a perfectly pure pronunciation. No provincialism 
^ admissible on the stage. Nothing must be heard there 
German speech, as it has been refined and 
perfected by taste, art and science." 

All this strikes us as a little too obvious—-at least as 
regards tragedy, of which alone Goethe is evidently speaking 
ere. “Ut when we remember that his company had been 
^raped together from every quarter of Germany, South. 
North, East and West, that he himself spoke the dialect 
of rrankfurt, and Schiller, the actors' immediate instructor. 

roa Swabian, his solicitude for the maintenance on his 
stage of a uniform standard of pure High German becomes 
more comprehensible. 

His linguistic definitions, indeed, as well as his 
explanations^ of the principles of diction, are very In¬ 
complete and, in many cases, not at all to the poinL in 
practice, however, he no doubt dealt with the matter 
in a more thorough and effective fashion. He attached 
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extraordinary irnportance to this elementaryi. verbal side 
of theatrical art. Following the example of Friedrich U. 
Schriider he made a practice of having a series of read¬ 
ings ot new pieces before the actual rehearsals began, and 
at these he corrected all misiaUes minutely, paying 
particular attention to distinct and clear enunciation and 
purity of speech. In other countries, at least in France 
and Denmark, this sort of instruction was imparted at 
dramatic training-schools or by private tuition. But at 
this period there were no arrangements whatever in 
Germany for preparatory training In the actor's profession, 
and, as the members of the profession ume for the most 
part from the humbler ranks of sc^iety, it was only 
natural that language and pronunciation should be weak 
points with them. Thus, by taking on himself the laborious 
duty of instructing generation after generation of actors in 
correct speaking, Goethe performed an excellent work, 
and one of whicn the effects undoubtedly lasted far beyond 
his own life-time. He cannot be absolved from the 
reproach of having introduced, by his teaching, an exces¬ 
sively mechanical, artificial, rigidly classical style of de¬ 
clamation. But that this style, which was an outcome of 
the time.s, lasted so long and prevailed so widely in 
Gerrnuny, was mainly due to tlie fact that among his 
pupils there was not a single player of real, independent 
talent, capable of breaking through ilie shackles of lifeless 
rule, and showing that this mechanical standard! eatlon of 
style was really only intended for the dullards. 

A relatively lengthy section of Goethe’s instructions 
is devoted to " The attitudes and movements of the body 
on the stage," and it is especially in this section that his 
peculiar views on the art of acting are most clearly set 
fbrtli. He remarks, fbr instance (para. 38) ; "The actor 
must always bear in mind that it is for the sake of the public 
he is on the stage,” and continues, in para. 35 : " Aceord. 
ingly actors should never, in a mistaken attempt at 
naturalness, play to each other only, as if no third 
person were present." And finally (para. Sa) ; "The 
stage and the hall " (;>, the auditorium), "the actors and the 
audience constitute essentially a single whole." 
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This, put in other words, is as much as to say that 
illusion was in Goethes opinion of no importance, or 
at any rate was not the vital matter in scenic art* 
He would not have actors aim at presenting episodes 
of life going forward as it were unobserved, pictures in 
which the spectators do not exist, are lost in the darkness 
and forgotten; and, conversely, he would not have the 
spectators forget for an instant that they are in the theatre, 
and a part of it, that they form the necessary complement 
of the artistic process on the stage. And it is not the 
object of this process to move the spectators by affording 
glimpses of indght into the lives of men, but rather to 
attune their minds to the Ideal by means of harmony, 
harmony in speech and in attitude, harmony between the 
stage and the auditorium. 

In conformity with this general conception of scenic 
art, as something wholly turned outward, existing only 
m the closest dependence on an external audience, 
Goethe s special instructions in regard to attitude, move^ 
ment and gesture, and indeed as to speech as well, were 
likewise concerned with externals, having for their object 
not the truthful expression of the inner workings of men's 
souls, but the placing before the spectator of a beautiful 
and plastically harmonious general picture. 

This theory too must evidently have been evolved by 
p^the in the course of his practical work, in which he 
had to deal with a body of actors so incapable of standing 
or movmg with propriety either on or off the stage, that 
some of the detailed instructions he finds it necessary to 
give in re^rd to attitude and movement are so elementary 
as to border on the ludicrous, Para, 73, for instance. 


very gross error, which should be avoided, is for 
an ^ctor, who is sitting, and wants to move his chair 
orwar , to place his hand between his legs, seize the 
chair and, rising slightly, drag it forward with him. This 


And in paras. 66 and 67 : 

In order that they may acquire the art of moving the 
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feet easily and with propriety, actors should never wear 
boots at rehearsal- Each actor, and particularly the 
younger members of the company who play lovers and 
other light parts, should keep a pair of slippers at the 
theatre, for use at rehearsal. The good results of this will 
very soon be apparent to him/' 

Other rules are more general, most of them aiming at 
the promotion of the intimate relation which, according to 
Goethe's view, ought to be maintained between performers 
and spectators. In paras. 39, 40 and 41, we read ; “ . . . 
They (the actors) must be careful, when acting, never to 
be in profile to the spectators, and also never to turn their 
Ixicks to them. . . . Special care should also be taken 
never to speak tn towards the stage, but always outward 
tqnvards the public. For the actor must always divide his 
attention between tw'O objects ' viz. the person to whom he 
is speaking and his audience. Instead of turning the whoie 
head away, it is belter, when necessary, merely to turn the 
eyes. . . . But an essential point is this, that in a con¬ 
versation between two actors the one who is speaking 
should always move slightly back, and the one who has 
just ceased speaking, slightly forward," 

These rules and many others like them in this collection 
became a snare to the feet of many, inasmuch as, backed 
by the authority of Goethe’s great name, they gained wide 
currency in the theatres of Germany and other countries, 
and were taken by unskilful actors and stage-managers as 
words of an Olympian, to be strictly and literally observed, 
without comment or interpretation. It cannot be dented 
that they thus gave rise to a stiff, mechanical, externalized 
style of acting which it took many years 10 eradicate.' 

At VVeimar strict compliance with Goethe's artistic 
prescriptions was insisted on, and any departure from them 
gave occasion to official circulars and rescripts of a solemnity 
which in our less formal days produces a comic effect, but 

. ’ youtb t have myseirheard several ot Goeihe's *' Itules* pjt forward 

actons, hive Icanwn $ome of them to be fiallowed oo the iciRe, 
though neither 1 nw my seniors l(»iew their origin. For ejcomple, ia the early 
Of my juge life, it mu e capital oiTence for an ncior roepeilc with bii 
wie turned toward* the sMctaiors—wliich course induced in usyouager 
nicn 3 special partiality for this attitude. 
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which is very characteristic of the ruling tone in the little 
Court theatre. Thus in October, 1795, Goethe issued the 
following Rescript, which was “to be presented to all the 
performers ": 

“His Serene Highness the Duke has once more 
signified to me that a number of the actors do not speak so 
as to be intelligible in the Ducal Box, and that, particularly 
in the expositions of plays and in passionate passages, a 
great deal of the dialogue is lost. 

"The only answer I have been able to make is that, 
both in general and in particular cases, I have repeatedly 
inculcated on the company the first duty of an actor; viz. 
to make sure that he is heard and understood all over the 
house; but that in spite of this 1 have been unable to 
attain the desired object. 

** His Serene Highness has thereupon been pleased to 
say ^ that in future, whenever any actor fails to speak 
distinctly. His Highness himself will at once remind him 
of his duty. 

I am desirous of conveying this information to the 
company, in order that this humiliation may not come upon 
anyone as a surprise/' 

But it was not only in artistic matters that this strict 
discipline was enforced. Goethe also introduced a large 
number of administrative rules and prohibitions, elsewhere 
unknown at this time, and all designed to promote that 
character of order, decorum and dignity which it was his 
object to impress upon his theatre, “Calls*' before the 
curtain and encores of songs were prohibited ; the audience 
was forbidden to signify approval otherwise than by clap¬ 
ping or disapproval otherwise than by silence; no member 
of the Weimar company was permitted to appear as a 
‘star at any other theatre, etc., etc. And any trans¬ 
gression of these prohibitions was visited with substantial 
penalties. Thus a young actress, Wilhelmine Maas, had 
appeared at the Royal Theatre in Berlin (under Iflfiand's 
management) without Goethes permission. When she 
returned to Weimar she was placed under arrest in her own 
house for a week, and was made to pay the wages of the 
sentry placed at her door. 
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Even in their private lives the players were liable to 
feel the retributive hand of this strict disciplinarian. On 
the occasion of certain divorce proceedings between a couple 
named Rbpke we find Goethe addressing the Theatre 
Committee (which consisted of himself as chairman and 
two other members) in a lengthy communication ending 
in this delightful fashion ; 

. As is only right, the Committee declines to 
interfere in any matters that appear not directly to concern 
the theatre ; but when a man gives his wife a pair of black 
eyes, this may concern the theatre very much, if she is cast 
to play a young heroine’s part the same evening. It 
should therefore be laid down very distinctly on this 
occasion, that any actor who beats his wife will at^ once be 
confined in the main guard by order of the Committee.” 

With the public he was no less strict than with his 
company. He kept watch like a dragon to see that 
nothing unseemly occurred in the theatre, To^ be a 
spectator in the Weimar Court Theatre was a position not 
without its dangers, for if one of the audience forgot hini- 
self so far as to hiss, or to laugh in the wrong place, or if 
he carried his enthusiasm so far as to shout “ Hoch der 
Verfasser," ^ he ran a serious risk of being arrested by the 
watch, and, if he were not a Weimar subject, of being turned 
out of the Principality. Thus a member of the audience— 
a Government official to boot — was once arrested by order 
of the Duke, because he hissed a poor piece while the 
Duchess was present in her box ; and on another occasion a 
journalist who had contributed to a Leipzig newspaper a 
somewhat unfavourable criticism of Goethe’s managerial 
methods was traced out by the police and banished from 
the Duchy. 

The solemn silence which to this day usually prevails 
in German theatres during the performance is no doubt a 
legacy from these classical days in Weimar, for before 
Goethe’s time and outside Weimar German audiences were 
by no means backward in asserting themselves, or disposed 
to allow their methods of expressing their feelings to be 
limited by rule. But even theatrical audiences, intractable as 
^ “ Hurrah for the author." 
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they are apt to be, could not fail to be dominated by Goethe’s 
forceful personality. At the first performance of Friedrich 
von Schlegel’s Alarcos^ on the success of which Goethe 
had staked a good deal, though he himself did not think 
it a good play, the audience misunderstood the situation 
and laughed loudly at the most serious passages. At this 
Goethe was furious. Looking out over the assemblage, 
with his great brown eyes blazing with wrath, he shouted in 
a voice of thunder: " Man lache nicht! ” ^ On several 
other occasions when the public did something to displease 
him, he apostrophized them in similar terms, and they 
bowed to the despotic will of this tamer of wild beasts 
without a murmur or a word of complaint. 


IV 


Christian^ Neumann and Goethe—Amalie Malcolmi and P. A. WolfF—Goethe 
and the dramas of Schiller—Schiller joins the manag^ement of the 
Weimar Theatre—Schiller as producer. 


Goethe often found his position as Director of the theatre 
exceedingly wearisome, and he tried repeatedly to be quit 
of /t- _f^ot, though it was purely honorary, he could not 
relinquish it against the wishes of the Duke. Early in his 
management he writes to Kirms : “ Neither from above nor 
from below can we look for the least gratitude for all our 
exertions, and in fact I see more and more clearly every 
day that the whole position is most unsuitable, particularly 
for me.” 

Almost the only tie of inclination that bound him to the 
theatre at first was his interest in the young actress, 
Chnstiane Neumann. Genast, the actor and stage-manager 
referred to above, remarks: “ Goethe certainly attended 
rehearsals now and then, particularly when the piece was of 
acknowledged merit, and on these occasions he expressed his 
opinions ^ to the conception of the characters,and might also 
indicate the time in which the dialogue, whether in comedy 


attract to “a**® an unsuccessful 

» No laughing Sry, ico-* 
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or tragedy, should be taken; but he specially concerned 
hiraself only with the little fourteen-year-oId Neumann." 

She was a charming young girl, in years little more 
than a child,* when Goethe was appointed Director, but 
even then she was a fully developed young maiden, one of 
those delicate flowers which now and then shoot up in the 
hot'bed of the theatre, full of colour and perfume, un¬ 
conscious of their artistic powers, unfolding all too early 
into rich and brilliant life, only to wither away again all too 
soon. Such a one had been Charlotte Ackermann,* so 
famous throughout Germany thirty years before, and such 
was now the little Christiane, Goethe’s favourite. At the 
age of fourteen she married the comic actor, Becker, after¬ 
wards stage-manager; at seventeen she was already the 
mother of two children ; at nineteen she died. She acted 
in Die Jdgery the very first production of the new manage¬ 
ment, taking the part of the lazy inn-servant Barbel. But 
she was soon promoted to much more important tasks, and 
before her short life ended was playing such parts as Emilia 
Galotti, Minna von Barnhelm, the Countess Eboli, Ophelia, 
Amalie (in Die Rduber) and Luise (in Kabale und Liebe). 
Apart from her rare grace and charm, her strength lay 
in her invariable perfect simplicity and naturalness ®—this, 
too, is a gift that we find constantly recurring in these 
rare, delicate flowers of the theatre, who, having grown up 
in an atmosphere of theatrical artifice, seem immune to its 
contagion ; and that this was the case proves sufficiently 
that Goethe could allow native talent to unfold itself in 
accordance with its natural bent, and that his system of 
drill did not always keep down the fresh shoots of in¬ 
dividuality. She soon became the acknowledged favourite 
of the Weimar public, a little theatrical pet, and the pro¬ 
logues and epilogues at that time so much in vogue had 
always to be spoken by her. 

^ Christiane Neumann wa^ born 15th December 1778* She was thus not 
yet thirteen when Goethe^s management began. Her father had recently died. 

* See voL v, {Gr^ai A c/ars <?/ iAe Cen/ujy\ pp. 158-160. 

* Iffland^whohad often played with her during his starring visit in 1796, 
said of her: “ All things are possible to her, for she will never succumb to the 
artificial intoxication of sentimentality, the disease which ts so ruinous to our 
young actresses.” 
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Goethe compassed her about with what A. W< Schlegel 
afterwards described, with a touch of irony, as' a picturesque 
fatherline&s,* behind which Is clearly discernible, not only 
his openly acknowledged interest in her powers as an 
actress, but also the passionate feeling, with difficulty 
repressed, of a still youthful and vigorous man of ardent 
temperament. As an old man Goethe acknowledged, 
freely and honestly, that the most dangcroufi temptation 
which had assailed him as Director of a theatre had come 
from the young women with whom his position brought 
him in contact, fipcaktng to Eckermann, when seventy* 
six years old, he says : "There was no lack in our theatre 
of women who were not only young and beautiful, but 
also possessed of great charm of soul. 1 felt myself 
passionately attracted to more than one of them : and a 
disposition to meet me half-way was liot wanting. Gut I 
took firm hold of myself and said : ‘ ATu Jnrlhfr' I knew 
my position and what I owed to iL I was there not as 
a private individual, but as the head of an institution the 
welfare of which was of more importance to me than any 
temporary happiness of my own. 1 f 1 had been entangled 
in any love a^air, I should have been like a compass 
which cannot possibly point true because a magnet dose 
by Is deflecting it.” We cannot doubt that, when spiking 
these words, he was thinking, among others, of Christlane 
Neumann. 

A little episode in which she was concerned shows a 
side of him totally different from the strictly official one 
which was ordinarily in evidence in his dealings with the 
theatre The first part of any importance which Chnstianc 
played under Goethe’s direction was Prince Arthur in 
Shakespeare s King John. In the moving scene in the 
fiHirth act, in which Hubert is to put out the young Prince’s 
eyes with a red-hot iron. Goethe could not get the little 
actress to show enough terror. At last he seized the iron 
mmseifand rushed at her with such a terrifying expression 
that she trembled and sank down fainting. Much con¬ 
cerned at this, Goethe took her in his arms, carried her 
off and tried to revive her with affectionate words. The 
little actress, mature beyond her age, soon came to herself, 
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but, filled with delighted surprise at finding this great, 
much-dreaded man so tender and kind, she lay quite 
still for a time in his arms, till at last she opened her 
eyes, kissed his hand, and offered him her fresh lips to 
Iciss* 

The poet has left an imperishable memorial of this 
flower, too early faded, in his beautiful elegy, Euphro^ne> 
When she died, of an affection of the lungs which her 
constitution, undermined by early child-bearing, was too 
feeble to resist, he was absent on a journey, and he wrote 
of her death to Bdttiger, a man who as a rule was uncon¬ 
genial to him : “ She was dear to me in more senses than 
one. Whenever the declining impulse towards theatrical 
work revived in me, as it did now and then, it was always 
she that I had before my eyes ; and my figures of girls and 
young women were modelled on her and her qualities. 
There may be greater talents, but none to me more 

charming." . 

Artistically, Christiane Neumann-Becker was the bright 
spot in the first period of the Weimar Theatre. Her 
successor was the actor Maicolmi’s youngest daughter, 
Amalie, who at the time of Christiane s death was a 
handsome, rather giddy young girl of seventeen. Goethe 
found her an apt and pliable subject for his instruction, 
and, in spite of her gay, pleasure-loving disposition, she 
soon became the leading tragedienne of the theatre, being 
marked out for this line by her fine, well-developed figure 
and her rich mezzo-soprano voice,® rather than by any 
tragic strain in her temperament. When she was only 
twenty-three she played, to Goethe’s satisfaction, the part 
of the Princess Isabella in Schiller’s Braui von Messina, ^ 
rble that is usually reserved for mature actresses in the 
‘heroic mother’ line of parts. Other parts in which her 
acting earned her great triumphs at Weimar—outside 
Goethe's Principality it hardly stood the test so well 

The Iasi part played by Christiajie Heumann-Becker, or at least the last 
in which Goethe saw her, was Euphrosyne, in Weighs Pekrmiinnchin^ She 
died on the 22nd Sepiember 179?* Goethe himself tells the story of the 
Hubert-Anhur episode in his elegy, 

* Donna Elvira in Don Ciirvanni was one of her parts, Amalie Malcolmi 
was bom in 1780 and died in 1851, 
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were Iphigetiia, Antigone, Ophelia, and the Countess 

EbolL . , 

Rapid as was her development to maturity m her 
profession, her erotic life developed no less quickly. 
Before she was twenty Tour she had been thrice married ; 
first, in 1802, to an actor named Julius Miller'1 next, 
in 1803, to the stage-manager Becker, who had been 
Christiane Neumann’s husband ; and finally, in 1804. to 
Pius Alexander Wolfif, an estimable young man who had 
come to Weimar in 1803, and who became Goethe's 
favourite pupil among the men of the company. He 
divided with Vohs, who seems to have had more talent 
than he, but less correctness of style, the * line ’ of ' principal 
lovers,' playing these parts with much classic grace, and in 
later years he and his wife carried Goethe's doctrine abroad 
into the world outside the Duchy,* 

As we have said, Goethe’s attitude towards his duties, 
during the first seven years of his management, was 
marked by not a little indifference. He took part nuw 
and then in the administrative and instructional w'ork, but 
often absented himself from the theatre and the State fer 
considerable periods, and never adopted any definite persotwl 
standpoint with regard to theatrical art in general. He 
knew, indeed, exceedingly little about it* Except on the 
occasion of the amateur performance in which he had had 
the fortune to play with old Ekhof, a master in the craft, 
he had never in his life, either at home or abroad, seen a 
really great actor play. When Iflland came to Weimar on 
his famous starring engagement in 1796, Goethe was keenly 
interested* His taste for things theatrical was quickened, 
and—a strange enough trait in one whose own pupils were 
trained to be as uniform as a row of pins—what attracted 
him most in Iffland’s playing was its many-sided virtuosity 

* Same mAinuin, indeed^ ttui her iTt.^TFiQge to merely an ipYcn- 

xltm oTCoetbe^i. Ll ii i»d that a sllgbi ludincretiDAori her pan led to her h^vini; 
ID recnim Ah^nl rrornthe thuire farBome mDtiilis, that fto htr return, G^thct 
in the qf his wvcmKn powers, decreed that she should be called 

Madiimc NttHer^ and thal %ht was so called accarding!y« until the niirncii 
BeeVer iheyenr after. 

•They remained at Weiinar tUI iSid^and then joined the Berlin theatre^ 

under The manj^tinenc of Count Bruhlt Ifilutid's suecuHr. P. A- Wolff played 
In Berlin till hii death in iBiB, and Amalie Wolff tUl her rclircincrit in J04 U 
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and variety. The fact that Iffiand played during this 

short visit Ween widely differing Pf 
admiration. In his heart, indeed he had no ^ste for 
the dasa of perrormers who merely exploited ‘heir ov-n 
personality. As he makes Jamo say in Wi-tk^lm Meister . 
*' He who can only act himself, is no actor. 

Though he held up Ifdand to his company ^ the great 
model they should imitate, his admiration for him had no 
influence upon his own methods of instruction, and his 
ideas of the actor's art soon settled down into the vievi^ 
which he never afterwards altered, that it was to be regarded 
as the instrument of the dramatic author and nothing more. 
But it was not long before a complete change took place in 
his feeling for the theatre as a whole. This change which 
was to bring forth the great days that made Weimar 
famous, came about when Schiller joined the direction of 
ihe theatre, and the two great poets began to work 

together on that little stage. , , 

The immediate occasion was the reconstruction ot the 
theatre building in 179S. and Goethes wish 10 celebrate 
the opening of the new theatre by the production 
of Schiller's Walienstems then just completed 

Goethe threw himself into the staging and rehearsal ot 
the piece with the greatest ardour, in constant consu la- 
(ion with Schiller, who was then living m Jena, quite 
close by I and the brilliant motley scenes, with their 
swarm of finely imagined minor figures—sewes which 
are like the letterpress to a camp-picture by Cal lot 
called forth all his powers as stage-manager at iheir very 

it is probable that Goethe contributed nothing really 
new 10 theatrical art, considered as a representation O 
human life, and certain that he introduced ^o^hing 
better than had already been attained 'P, ‘J'S 

century by such great performers as Garrick and h rie r 
Ludwig Schrbder among realistic actors, and M rs Siddons 
and Talma in the classical style. But to scenic art as a 
whole he did communicate a new impulse, by j 

*nake it pictorially illustrative, seeking on the one a 

* Cv«P- 


VI. 
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10 subordiiicitc it to the other arts, and on the other to 
enrich it with elements derived from them. 

What Richard Wa^er in later years conceived, and in 
gome measure realized, as the ideal form for opera—an art- 
form built up from a harmonious blending of musk, dramatic 
representation and pictorial art—Goethe too evidently had 
floating in his mind, and his want of success in realizing 
bis conception was in all probability due to the extreme 
poverty of the materials, musical, pictorial and histrionic, 
with which he had to work. The attempt to introduce this 
lyric-pictorial element into scenic art, which has consider" 
able attractions for a theatrical director—and which became 
so prevalent in the nineteenth centory as to come n^r 
smothering the element of drama proper, the representation 
of human life—was at the end of the eighteenth century 
something quite new, so far at least as the spoken drama 
was concerned. And Goethe found in Schiller s later 
plays—he did not make so much account of the earlier 
ones—the strongest incentive and the best support for his 
endeavours. This was particularly true of 
Lager^ which might have been specially created on pur 
pose to be treated on these lyriopictorial lines. 

Departing from his previous attitude to rehearsals. 
Goethe now exerted himself untiringly to produce the 
correct stage-picture. With a view* to obtaining ideas for 
stage arrangements and costumes, he adopted a method of 
procedure much in vogue in later times, but then quite 
unknown to the German stage, getting together a collection 
of all sorts of wood-cuts, etc., representing scenes of the 
Thirty Years' War, and even carrying on an old stove- 
plate, with a seventeenth-century camp-scene embossed on 
it, from a public-house at jena.^ No small part of the 
play itself came into being, so to speak, on the stage itself- 
For example, the part of the Capuchin monk did not exist 
in Schiller's original manuscript, but was inserted during 
the rehearsals. The originm exposition, too, did not 
satisfy Goeihe, and he asked for a soldiers’ song to open 
the play. Schiller at once wrote four verses; out these 
were not enough for Goethe, w-ho atlded three more. 

* Cena^t r andat IfWwfarn 
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The firs! verse ^ was to be sung before ihe nse of ihe 
curtain, to put the audience m the appropriate niood; the 
fourth and fifth were sung behind the scenes, to indteate 
chat the camp stretched far beyond the wings—a quite 
iTiodern device this also^—while all those on the 
joined in the refrain. These and other effects of the 
kind, together with the picturesque groupings on the 
stage, produced an immense and unaccnatomed impression 
on the public, and Schiller was ench^ted with the j^r^ 
formance, which completely realized his intentions, 
next year both Du Pucolomini and WalleTisimj^ T&d* 
were produced with similar success, and these perform¬ 
ances, the fame of which spread far beyond the boundaries 
of the little Duchy and brought people flocking to Wemtar 
merely to see led on to ihac partne^h^ 

of the two great poets in dramatic production which, 
brief as it was, proved of such unique importance. 
Schiller now settled permanently in Weimar, and in iSoo 
was appointedi at Goethe^s request, a permanent member 
of the managing body; and the pair set to work to use 
the theatre as a sort of artistic laboratory, where, in the 
struggle to work out their ideas, they carried out all 
sorts of literary experimenis. often of a very bbarre 
kind, and observed critically the remarkable results 
produced. 

The first and most important of these results was the 
creation of those noble gems of poetry, the literary crown- 


(Kurrali, hurrah for ihs lotdicn ? 
Thft farmer gives ihe /at roa^t, 

The KflirJcner giv« the wine— 

Thai IS the soldters' Fare I 
Tra da In Ifl I* 1^1)4 

^ «c swijC'iiianais^T, miwu h&s recorded 

all seven verses wf ilic soldien^ which is prinied m Schiner-s Works 
The bit wriitcir by Goelbei runs 

Es heisst bei ynsern Fcaten r (At all our feasU the word is : 

CeitQhlMi achinecfct am Things siolcn iwjc the 

Uiifcchtei Gut inacht felt, goods make fal 

Da, iat holdaienp^ hot! That is Uic loldicr^^ creed 1 

Tr^tda la Ea la Ja la t T ra da la la la la JaX 

• Oi»i6, 7At and 0/ arc 

the three pans orSchilWs iriloKy. (Tran*, notenj 


' Ir r,iTJ as follows: 

Es Irben die Soldaten^ 

Dftf Bauer gieht den Braien, 
Oer Gartner glcbl den Most. 
Dai hi Soldatenko^i 1 
Trada blab la 1 

-wwm rm mi rm rm Aufmn 
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jewels of the nacloo, which Jiiadt; Schiller the best-loved 
poet of Germany: the WitllenUiin trilogy, and following 
on it Marta Stutiri, Dh Braut von Messina, Die Jungfrau 
van Orleans and Wilhelm Tell. 

Goethe's contribution in the shape of original dramatic 
poetr)r was a much smaller one. Indeed his Ipkigenie auf 
Taurh, in Us final form, may be said to have been his 
onl^jf contribution of importance, and his pieces did not 
achieve anything like the success of Schiller’s. Bui the 
two poets were far from confining their work to the pro¬ 
duction of their own plays. They experimented freely 
and boldly with every form of dramatic art: ancient 
Greek tragedy, with its choruses, was revived, first in Die 
Braut von Messina and later In Sophocles' Antigone \ 
their productions leaped btildly from Roman Comedy 
(Plautus and Terence, performed in masks) to Gorzi's 
revival of the Italian Cammedia delf Arts, from Shake¬ 
speare to classic French tragedy (Corneille, Racine and 
Voltaire), from the Spanish drama (Calderon) to the 
new Romantic school (Friedrich and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel). 

It ^ f^markable fact, however, that alongside of all 
thcK activities, aimed at making the theatre a sort of 
institute lor the higher literary culture, we find the bulk 
of the repertory still consisting of the ordinary popular 
drama of the day. On examining the list of productions 
at the Weimar theatre under Goethe's management, we find, 
M our surprise, that the author whose works come easily 
in number of perffirmanceg is^—Kotzebue : Kotzebue, 
the much despised (by Schiller in particular), the now almost 
forgotten, has to his credit 600 performances, or over 
on^se^nth,'-out of the total of 4136 performances given 
under Goethes management, while Schiller was performed 
no more than 361 times, and Goethe himself only attained 
to 238 ^rformances. Which proves that the most highly 
cultured iiian^ement. however ideal its aims, and how¬ 
ever ample the powers with which it is furnished, is 

diMtre very fraly to Kou^bue's wwk, be 
in *«*“'*• d'c Bulhor hiMBeir, who never 

aucceedei] iti gerning admittion to Coethe’i circle. 
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powerless to exclude from s. theatre the popular literary 
tastes of the day. 

All the more honourable was it, then, to Goethe and 
Schiller that in very many cases they dehed the current 
|X}piilar taste, and managed to force the acceptance 
by reluctant audiences of good and genuine dramatic 
literature, insteatl of swimming with the current and 
caring only for their own popularity. Nor can there be 
any dispute as to the importance to literature of the great 
days at Weimar In the work of these two men German 
poetry attained to a plenitude and power which it has 
never surpassed, and their co-operation was, as it were* 
symbolic of the fulfilment of all the dreams, the longings 
and the strivings of the eighteenth century. 

The benehts conferred by their management on 
ikeatrical Art are, as we shall see, much more questionable. 

In their personal relations with the members of the 
company Goethe and Schiller wore exceedingly unlike. 
Goethe's Olympian'bureaucratic formality, his curt, 
imperious, categoric method of dealing with the players, 
contrasted sharply with Schiller's uniform good-nature 
and amiable readiness to make the best of things. Going 
about among the theatre people, a tall, rather angular 
figure, eagerly explaining things to them in his quaint, 
good-hearted Swabian speech, easily roused to enthusiasm, 
but hardly ever to anger,* the younger poet won the 
hearts of all, and was soon as much loved as Goethe was 
feared. 

Often, by intervening as peacemaker, he would succeed 
in averting the consequences of Goethe’s severe, abrupt 
decisions. Anton Genast, in his recollections, gives an 
instance of this which brings out very characteristically 
the difference between the two poets. 

Macbetk was to be played, in Schiller's adaptation, and 
Vohs, the best ‘hero’ the theatre could produce, was cast 
for the litlc-ri'ile. He was popular with the public and 
was by no means without talent, but was a bad ‘study,' 
and touchy and irritable under reproof. He had been 
particularly careless in studying and when the 

* Cp, vol, v.tCwu/ Aiteri tf/thf Century), p. roi, N<»«. 
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dress-rehearsal came he proved to be still very much at 
sea in Schiller’s verses. 

Goethe and Schiller were sitting together in the 
parquet, and the Olympian soon became furious. After 
the second act his dreaded voice was heard calling to the 
stage-manager, who was on the stage: “Herr G'nast! ^ 
Be good enough to come down here to me!" When 
Genast had obeyed he went on angrily: “ What is this 
Herr Vohs about? The man does not know a word of 
his part; how can he possibly play Macbeth.^ You will 
cancel to-morrow’s performance, and you need make no 
secret of the reason either to Herr Vohs or to the rest of 
the company.” 

On this Schiller intervened to soothe Goethe’s wrath 
and plead Vohs’s cause, saying that his conception of the 
character was excellent, and his inspiration might be 
trusted to carry him through safely on the night. At last 
he managed to pacify Goethe, who had quitted his seat 
and was on the point of leaving the theatre. 

The night came, and Vohs mangled his lines terribly, 
but nevertheless carried the house with him and was 
warmly applauded. Goethe did not deign to show him¬ 
self behind the scenes; but after the second Act Schiller 
came behind and asked in his amiable Swabian : “Wo 
ischt der Vohs?"^ Vohs came up to him with some 
hesitation, his evil conscience making him expect a severe 
reprimand. But Schiller embraced him warmly, exclaim¬ 
ing : “ Nein Vohs! ich muss Ihne sage: meischterhaft! 
meischterhaft! Aber nun ziehe Sie sich zum dritte Act 
um!Vohs was deeply touched by the poet’s unselfish for¬ 
bearance, and thanked him heartily. But Schiller turned 
to the stage-manager and whispered : “ Sehe Sie, Genascht, 
wir habbe recht gehabt! Er hat zwar ganz andere Vers 
gesproche, als ich geschriebe hab, aber er ischt treffltch! ” * 

' It was thus he was in the habit of pronouivcing the worthj' Anton Genast^s 
name. 

* “ Where is Vohs ? 

a » v^hs I [ must say ; it^s masterly 1 masterly ! But now you must 
change for the third Act 1 ” 

You see, Genast, we were quite right! Of course the lines bespoke 
were quite different from the ones I wrote j but he is excellent I ” 
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But while Goethe and Schiller were so completely 
unlike in their methods of dealing with the actors, their 
theoretical views on the theatre and theatrical art were 
in remarkably close accord. 

Of the two, Goethe was the more open to outside 
influences, the one less wedded to his own point of view. 
Schiller clung to his theories with the fanatical tenacity 
of the idealist, while, on the other hand, Goethe was 
capable of carrying out in practice theories once adopted 
with a ruthless consistency quite foreign to the character 
of his friend. 

Goethe's view of theatrical matters underwent a marked 
change under Schiller’s influence. Beginning as an 
opportunist, who regarded the theatre from a business 
standpoint and was comparatively indifferent, or at least 
untroubled by importunate theories and ideals, in questions 
of theatrical art,^ he became by degrees a convert to 
Schiller’s severe sesthetic idealism. 

Now Schiller’s theories of histrionic art have, like most 
theories, a good deal to be said for them, but when carried 
out in practice they are capable of producing, and did 
actually produce, the most discouraging results. Put as 
briefly as possible they were these: Two things are 
required of the actor in his impersonations—truth and 
beauty. Truth does not come by nature, but is attained 
solely by art; beauty, on the other hand, depends entirely 
on innate natural disposition, and cannot be acquired by art. 

But how, asks Schiller, can the actor attain to this 
beauty in his impersonations, since it cannot be learnt? 
His answer is: “A man must first see to it that the 
humanity in his soul ripens to maturity, and then, if such 
is his vocation, proceed to give it expression on the stage." 
But by * humanity ’ he does not mean fortuitous, individual 
human nature, but the idealized, liberated spirit—the 
“beautiful soul." 

Schiller took up a position directly opposed to the 
conception of theatrical art then current in Germany, 

‘ Writing in 1791 he says: “A Director plays everything without picking 
and choosing ; things that fail, will at least have filled up an evening ; things 
that stirvive, he will make careful use of." 
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dress-rehearsal came he proved to be still very much at 

sea in Schiller s verses. . 

Goethe and Schiller were sitting together >n the 
parquet, and the Olympian soon became furious. After 
the second act his dreaded voice was heard callii^^ to the 
stage-manager, who was on the stage: "Herr Gnast! 
Be good enough to come down here to me! When 
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and plead Vohs’s cause, saying that his conception of the 
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trusted to carry him through safely on the night. At last 
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warmly applauded. Goethe did not deign to show him¬ 
self behind the scenes; but after the second Act Schuler 
came behind and asked in his amiable Swabian: " vVo 
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hesitation, his evil conscience making him expect a severe 
reprimand. But Schiller embraced him warmly, exclaim¬ 
ing : “ Nein Vohs! ich muss Ihne sage: meischterhaft. 
meischterhaft! Aber nun ziehe Sie sich zum t^*'*^*^ Act 
um!”* Vohs was deeply touched by the poet’s unselfish foij 
bearance, and thanked him heartily. But Schiller turned 
to the stage-manager and whispered : “ Sehe Sie, Genascht, 
wir habbe recht gehabt! Er hat zwar ganz and^e Vers 
gesproche, als ich geschriebe hab, aber er ischt tremich. 

* It was thus he was in the habit of pronouncing the worthy Anton Genast s 
name, 

» ‘‘Where is Vohs?” . 

^ “ Why Vohs I I must say: ifs masterly I masterly : But now you muse 

change for the third Act 1 " 

* “You sec, Genast, we were quite right! Of course ihe lines he spoKc 
were quite different from the ones 1 wrote ; but he is excellent! " 
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But while Goethe and Schiller were so completely 
unlike in their methods of dealing with the actors, their 
theoretical views on the theatre and theatrical art were 
in remarkably close accord. 

Of the two, Goethe was the more open to outside 
influences, the one less wedded to his own point of view. 
Schiller clung to his theories with the fanatical tenacity 
of the idealist, while, on the other hand, Goethe was 
capable of carrying out in practice theories once adopted 
with a ruthless consistency quite foreign to the character 
of his friend. 

Goethe's view of theatrical matters underwent a marked 
change under Schiller’s influence. Beginning as an 
opportunist, who regarded the theatre from a business 
standpoint and w'as comparatively indifferent, or at least 
untroubled by importunate theories and ideals, in questions 
of theatrical art,* he became by degrees a convert to 
Schiller’s severe aesthetic idealism. 

Now Schiller s theories of histrionic art have, like most 
theories, a good deal to be said for them, but when carried 
out in practice they are capable of producing, and did 
actually produce, the most discouraging results. Put as 
briefly as possible they were these; Two things are 
required of the actor in his impersonations—truth and 
beauty. Truth does not come by nature, but is attained 
solely by art; beauty, on the other hand, depends entirely 
on innate natural disposition, and cannot be acquired by art. 

But how, asks Schiller, can the actor attain to this 
beauty in his impersonations, since it cannot be learnt? 
His answer is: “A man must first see to it that the 
humanity in his soul ripens to maturity, and then, if such 
is his vocation, proceed to give it expression on the stage. 
But by * humanity' he does not mean fortuitous, individual 
human nature, but the idealized, liberated spirit the 
“ beautiful soul.” 

Schiller took up a position directly opjwsed to the 
conception of theatrical art then current in Germany, 

' Writing in 1791 he says: “A Director plays everything without picking 
and choosing ; things that fail, will at least have filled up an evening ; Uungs 

that survive, he will make careful use of.” 
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according to which naturalness, lifelikeness, reality were 
all in all. This was the foundation on which the theories 
of Schroder, Iffland and their disciples were built. 
Schiller, on his part, wanted truth indeed, but for him— 
as for John Philip Kemble—truth did not mean naturalness; 
what he wanted was a higher, idealized truth, answering 
to a higher, idealized humanity, not the accurate expression 
of positive, actually existing, individual human nature. 

All this, as theory, was well enough* And if Goethe 
had patted his friend on the shoulder and said, with his 
own Mephistopheles: 

Graiu, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griiu des Lebens goldner 

and had then proceeded to give this laudable theory a 
really artistic practical embodiment, it would have been 

better still. . 

Instead, the two friends set to work to eliminate 
systematically the modest share of the healthy sense of 
reality that had been infused into the mediocrities ^of 
the Weimar theatre by the rationally objective tendencies 
of the previous years, and to introduce a meretricious 
technique of stilted declamation and unnatural attitude 
and gesture, which was, in reality, much further from 
any ideal conception of beauty than was the sincere, if 
somewhat petty, naturalism it replaced. 

In his early youth, as we know, Schiller had wished 
to go on the stage, but, as he had no natural gifts for 
acting, he had to give up the idea. He retained, however, 
a great fondness for declaiming and reciting verse.* and 
in rehearsing with the Weimar actors he would often play 
a scene himself, to show them how he wished to have 
things done. In declaiming verse he greatly affected the 
strongly rhythmical style of delivery deriving in Germany 
from the time of Gottsched, which might be defended, at 
a pinch, in the case of the French alexandrines—though 
even in these Talma had already introduced a freer style 

I “ Dear friend, all theory is gray-— 

The golden tree of life is green,” 

* Se? voK V* {Grfiii A cion of ike Eighicenih €€Htufy\ pp- 200- 20 K 
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_but which was very ill-suited to his own iambic verse; 

while, equally with Goethe himself, he was addicted to 
the turgid, over-pathetic manner, which seems to be_a 
peculiarity of most poets in reading or recitation. He 
was particularly fond of flinging forth the last lities^ ^ 
tirade with an unmeasured bombastic vigour, which in his 
case was specially ineffective, by reason of his marked 
Swabian accent and his angular, bony figure. 

As stage-manager he loved to emphasize all the glar¬ 
ing, ultra-theatrical effects ; a predilection which comes 
out clearly in the stage-directions of his own pieces. 
When Ferdinand, in KabaU und J^iebe, has given his 
Louise the poisoned draught of lemonade, “ he turns away, 
suddenly deadly pale, and then rushes into the farthest 
corner of the room." Further on he stands “rigid as a 
statue, rooted to the earth, in along deathly pause, 
finally “ falls to the ground as though struck by lightning. 
His characters, especially in his earlier plays, are con¬ 
stantly ** starting up in fearful agitation, sinking into 
gloomy thought," “standing with a rigid gaze," “speak¬ 
ing with terrible scorn,” “ laughing with a fearful laughter, 

“ audaciously gnashing their teeth^ as they gaze towards 
Heaven ”—in short everything, facial expression, attitude, 
movement, is overcharged with a demonstrative, theatrical 
passion verging on absurdity. This tendency was, indeed, 
considerably modified for the better by his intercourse and 
co-operation with Goethe, whose taste lay in the direction 
of restraint and dignity in movement and gesture. 
his weakness for strong, glaring effects clung to Schiller 
even in his later years, and in his work as stage-manager 
he never quite got rid of his rather childish love of 

melodrama. ,1 j 

Along with this undeniable tendency to bombast and 
exaggeration, however, Schiller brought to the theatre a 
breath of vivifying enthusiasm, and inspired in the actors 
a feeling of the dignity of their calling, which in that 
age, in which theatrical art was so coolly and prosaically 
regarded, were of eminent service. Thus the years during 
which the direction of the Weimar stage was in his hands 
_^for Goethe, usually so tenacious of his own opinions. 
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was strangely ready to defer to SchiJIer’s views—were 
^yond comparison the bnghtest period En the theatre's 
history. From one point of view, indeed, the two great 
f^ts exercised a depressing influence on theatrical art, 
or under thetr mmagement the necessary balance between 
the function of the dramatic poet and that of his inter- 
preters on the stage was not maintained. Nevertheless 
some rays of the filory the two heroes shed around 
them fell upon and illumined the little stage and its poor 


C«U« « wie Director-Deficts of the Wei«,f,r School-The opp«icii» lo 

With Schiller’s premature death (1S05) and Goethe's 
MStimption of the sole direction, the theatre entered on 
Its third period. 

Under Schiller s influence, Goethe's interest in the 
theatre had revived, and he had arrived at a definite 
piding prmciple for theatrical art. Put in his own 
feconi^c fashion 't ran : "Arsi seJtdn, dann » To 

Goethe, as to Schiller, beamy on the stage meant a style 
whose aim was the Ideal. But while entLsiasm, passion 
fire, were mseparable dements in SchtllePs Id^i. in 
Gc^tlie s, harmony, grace, elevation, took their place 
1 he training his actors were put through was so 
sedulously aimed at beautthat he never succeeded in 
bringing inein into touch with truth* 

riis theory, based on the principle that actors should 
never, from a mistaken striving after naturalness, play to 
Mch other as if no third person were pre.sent, that 
harmony was everything, illusion nothing, was carried 
1,*’" mflexible consistency. He 

’ n® of soldiers, until they 

‘ accordance with his 

rules, so that the declamation of verse became a sort of 
musical performance, identical for all characters, uniform 

’ “ Beauiy fint; ilien trinh,' 
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m its rhythmic rise and fall, with a slight break at the 
egmning of each line,, and minutely graded pauses after 
the various punctuation marks.’ Me regulated his actors' 
delivery, as a conductor does his orchestra, into a con¬ 
cordant whole, with its crescendos and diminuendos, and 
prescribed their movements and positions with the utmost 
exactness, always with art eye to the external picture only, 
ncv^ IQ inner necessity or individual temperament. 

There is a well-known saying of Goethe’s, that be 
would undertake to make an actor out of any well-grown 
^enadier. These words w-ere no empty boast: for 
theatrical art of this kind not even a grenadier would be 
necessary. 

- He did, however, succeed, by dint of persistent labour, 
«n trafnmg hts company to perfection of a kind. A certain 
unity of ensemble, hitherto unknown, characterized the 
performances at the Weimar theatre, and. lifeless and 
external as this unity might be, its disciplined complete¬ 
ness rendered it impressive. 

In i815 Goethe considered that his theatre had reached 
the culminating point in its development. The company 
as a whole had gone on ’starring' tours throughout 
Germany, and had attracted much attention and been 
highly praised. There had. it is true, been some heretical 
voices raised, but the authority of Goethe's name was so 
immense, that any public utterances of this kind were 
put down CO rancorous rnalevolence- 

At the same time much evidence, preserved in private 
letters and the like, still exisLs to show that unbiassed 
experts were very far from admiring Goethe’s methods of 


■ Par4. in tiocihe'i J!hUi Jpr Actor* runs thus; ■* Whtn iiiublcs art 
r ^ Rfllcd liaat the be^Hnning of esch Jine j^hould be 
SJSSSmr pcrtcptible MMse ; flol sufficiejit, hftwaver, to 

flow ot the declailMtrtD." AndAntoii Crnasl iclla ui of the paitt- 
'"‘*1 '"fliicl*, at rtwIinff-Kliear^ls, hr used to mcisure off :he 
ntt« of ‘^5 P“«tw«'on-niarki: “Cooitnas, semi-ceioni, colans, 
“5'“ 'ajerr^ogalwn had to be slriclly otwerved anJ 
or VfcS. if !.Ii* presented a dineroni pause for nearly every one 

'"“k*, eKbibitiD^ I he vortous lenjtths dia^reinmaticBlIy, i 

rr-i ■■ V * * j' ' "I.. 1 

1 • ^ iintis at Weimiir), □, loB. Tbii 
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management, Schroder’s biographer, F. L, W, Meyer, 
for instance, who witnessed a performance of WUhtim 
at Lauehstadt in iSio, has some remarks which arc 
very much to the point: '‘If," he says, ‘"ensemble* is 
to be ^ken to mean, that all the ladies and gentlemen 
might just as well have changed parts, as any one of 
them w^Tuld have played any part pretty much like any 
other Then one can’t deny that this company possesses 
ensemble. ... To them statuesque posturing seems 
to stand for plastic acting,” 

In literary and aesthetic significance Goethe's manage¬ 
ment had no parallel in the Germany of that day. But 
m r«pect to acting pure and simple it was infinitely 
infenor to Schrdder's management of the Hamburg 
meatre, and its tendency was almost entirely reactionary, 
Nevenheless it was precisely up<,n the art of acting in 
Germany that the Weimar School exercised a fafeful 
inliuence, not indeed on the artists of great talent for 
they were able, as they always are, to go their own way 
m spite of theones and schools, but on the mediocrities- 
mr whom, to be sure, it was intended. Its empty, 
monotonous, but sonorous declamation, and ffeneralized. 
plastic style of gesture furnished a convenient shelter 
for dullness, and idealism became an effective battle cry 
wherewith to confound the wicked naturalists. To this 
day the after-effects of Goethe's schooling are clearly 
traceable m German acting, and anyone who has attendetl 
a perform^ce in the unadulterated classic stvie at a 

hirtjlH—"r 'I'?.'"’- sympathy for 

the wdt-disciplined V^eimar public in the trials to which 
It was exposed. 

But while Goethe had thus been conducting his 
company and his audiences, with an iron band, lo the 
goal he had Mt before him once for all as the true 
one. another element had arisen in the theatre, in deal- 

IISalTv ^ ^ strangely lenient, and his 

usually haughty will bent m a fashion quite unworthy of 

fi, history that Goethe was ousted from 

the Weimar theatre by a poodle dog. But behind the 
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dog there was of course something {or someone) else. 
“ Des Pudels Kern"' was in this case a woman. 

The Weimar Court Theatre was an Operahouse as well 
as a playhouse, Grand opera, indeed, was not performed, 
but French Opira comique, Mozart's operas, and the lighter 
style of opera in general were frequently given. Goethe 
had the chief direction of both branches, but did not, as 
a rule, concern himself much with opera, the practical 
management of which was left for some years to the 
stage-manager, Becker. The two branches, however, 
were to a large extent worked with a single staff, actors 
who could sing being utilized for opera, while opera- 
singers who were suitable for ordinary acting were 
required to appear in drama when necessary. In con¬ 
sequence of this, engagements for the staff of the opera 
fell within Goethe's province. One of his recruits, 
engaged in 1797 on Iffiand's recommendation, was a 
beautiful young singer, Caroline Jagemann, who had 
made a great success at Mannheim.* She had much 
ability both as singer and as actress, especially in comedy 
and light opera, and Goethe expected great things of her 
—though hardly, we may suppose, that she would bring 
his management to an abrupt end, and in part supplant 
him in the good graces of the Duke. That this never¬ 
theless came about in the fullness of time, was due to the 
fact that she soon became Karl August's maUresse en 
Hire, bore him several children, and was granted in 1809 a 
patent of nobility, with the title of Frau von Heygendorf. 
Her twofold preferment—to the post of Ducal favourite 
and the ranks of the nobility—did not cause her to retire 
from the stage, but under its influence her natural love of 
intrigue and thirst for power developed into a passion 
which, in its little sphere, produced sufficiently important 

- 1 Das also war des PudeFs Kem ** So that was the kernel of the fwodle **> 

is FausFs exclamation when the poodle which has followed him to bis study 
turns into Mephistopheles. The phrase is currently used as we might say: 
“ So that's what was at the bottom of itF* (Trans, note). 

Henriette Caroline Friedcrike Jagemann was, however, a native of Weimar 
(born 1777)1 where her father held the post of Court Librarian. The Dowager 
Duchess, Anna Amalie, had her trained as a singer at Mannheim, where she 
was very successful. In iBaS—after the death of Duke Karl August—she was 
retired on a pension, and moved to Dresden, where she died in 1848. 
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results. It was natural and inevitable that war should 
break out between her and Goethe, and the struggle 
between his inflexibly autocratic friend and his ungovern¬ 
able prima-donna-rnistress' must have given Karl August 
many difficult and trying hours. 

Goethe’s existence as Director of the theatre was 
embittered by a hundred petty feminine pin-pricks, all 
directly aimed at forcing him to retire. And m fact he 
did send in his resignation in jSoS, after he had been 
subjected by the Duke to the humiliation described in the 
note below. But the Duchess and his wife, Christiane, 
between them persuaded him to remain. 

The strange thing is that he was now reluctant to give 
up the theatre. He had become greatly attached to it as 
the years went by: he had the feeling that he had set on 
fool a great work and that he ought to carry it on. He 
had accepted the post eighteen years before, reluctantly 
and only out of friendship for the Duke, and he 
doubtless unwilling to let himself be driven out of it 
now by the Duke’s mistress. He remained In his post, 
accordingly—remained on for eight years more, and 
bore the many indignities offered him, not exactly with 
humility, but in complete silence. He let Caroline 
Jagemann and her favourite basso, Strohmeier, lord it 
over the opera as seemed good to them: High Steward 
Count von Ediing, one of the usual incompetent courtier- 
ligurehcads, was given him, in 1S14, as co-director— 
Goethe ignored his existence and stayed on ; a special 
position in the theatre (the thing he most abhorred) 
was created for Demoiselle Jagemann, now Frau von 
Heygendorf—her favourites were preferred and his dis- 

’ Il«r caprice and tyranny were (ivcrpowtrinjf. On ihe occas^n of a 
nerifitmaDCC of opera in the 5 <A 50 J 1 of ito&jlhc Morhard, 

FcpOEted hlmscKf itek^ suhmittiog n wriUon tiollc# to ihat cnocti 
^ irkfidiaK oenihciitc. Caroline Jagemann wii 5 furioiiij ajid uisiiied that the 
pcrfomi-TTict iliould lak^- place aSl the sarfio- H the bound enn t smK* shj n 
reported to liave said, “ let him Wrk 1—Hns he lAa/ 1 5 Lnt^“ complained m 

ibc Duke, and that much-ad mired Father of hia Country pus the hoai^ ain^er 
mrdcr arrest in his home, .lod lisued ordem to in. none toocn^serm^ 

to dismiss hiiti withoijt salary from the next week, and have him tumM out oi 
ihe liukfdoTO rourteen dayjL though he manajj™ ** 

brutal order modih-cd to some exieni, tcKik the matter wiihiurpn^srig patience ^ 
but of COUTH It lef[ iti lUnf, 
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1^155^(1—Goeihe ignored all these humlllaiions and still 
s^tayed on. 

Then came the catastrophe. 

A certain melodrama had recently been making a 
sensation in the capitals of Europe, its chief attraction 
being that one of the principal parts was played by a 
performing dog, which, among other feats, rescued a child 
from drowning, The piece had now reached Germany, and 
a man called Kasper was touring round the principal towns 
with a trained poodle to fill this 'star* part. 

The Duke, who was a dog-lover, was anxious to sec 
the beast's tricks, and desired that the piece should be 
produced and the poodle engaged to perform in it. A 
proposal more sacrilegious in Goethe’s eyes could hardly 
have been devised, and when Karl August put it forward, 
he replied in his loftiest maimer; “U is distinctly laid 
down in the Regulations of the Theatre that no dogs are 
to be brought on to the stage ”—and at once left for Jena, 

In spite of this rebuff, however, the Duke, egged on 
by his mistress, decided that Aubry d$ Mmididur's Dog, 
or the Foresi of Bandy —^sneh was the name of the dog- 
drama—should be produced; and, though Goethe publicly 
declared, after the first rehearsal, that he could have nothing 
more to do with a theatre in which a dog bad appeared, on 
the tsth April 1817 the scandalous performance duly took 
place on Weimar's classic boards, amid the cl early-expressed 
disapproval of the public. On the same day Goethe sent 
in his final resignation, and received (Ls acceptance by 
return. He never again set foot inside his old theatre, 
and, as was inevitable when the great Hght-bearer had 
departed, it quickly sank into the darkness of indifference 
and disesteem. 

There was a touch of grim retributive justice in what 
had now befallen Goethe. He. who had always relied on 
his unlimited favour with his Prince to support his despotic 
government of the theatre, was now brought low by the 
caprices of that Prince's mistress ; he, to whom all his life 
long the actor's art meant little more than drill and training, 
now found himself driven from the field by a drilled and 
trained poodle. And yet, whatever the defects of his 
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theairical managemenl, It was worthy of far better thinga 
than the ludicrous end that befell it, and the manner of its 
ending must stand as a lasting reproach to the Prince who, 
to indulge his mistress’s whim and his own taste for circtis- 
trlcks, WAS capable of inflicting humiliation on a great man 
who was his l^st friend. 

In shaking the dust of the theatre from his feet, 
Goethe did not refrain from leaving behind him a bitter 
word of farewell. He writes to his intimate friend Riemerj 
" Happy the man who can leap clear of a carriage that is 
plunging down a mountain-side. I can do this, and I 
mean to turn my back on a path by which the fitting 
elevation could never be attained^—least of all through the 
theatre, since the present actors are altogether wanting in 
life and art, seriousness and vigorous power of appre¬ 
hension. They are a womanish race, and a woman's rule 
is what suits them best." 

They had their deserts. Caroline Jagetnann's friend, 
the ioisa Strohmeier, was appointed to Goethe's office, but 
she herself was the real inheritor of his powers. 

And meanwhile Goethe went his way, following his 
lonely, strenuous path, upward towards the peaks. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 
I 

The relations of the German Romantic School with the stage—Ludwig Tteck. 
and his plays—The Drama of Fate—Zacharias Werner’s The Twenty- 
fourth of February —Play manufacturers, 

In i8ir one of the apostles of the new school, August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, wrote: “The repertory of our stage 
offers in its miserable abundance a motley miscellany 
of dramas of chivalry, domestic pictures, and dramas of 
sentiment, which seldom gives place to works in the larger, 
more cultured style, to Shakespeare or Schiller. Trans¬ 
lations and adaptations of foreign novelties, however, 
particularly of French farces^ and operettas, form an in¬ 
dispensable part of it. The intrinsic value of the plays is 
so small that their attraction for the spectators consists 
entirely in the fleeting charm of novelty, a condition of 
things most injurious to the art of acting, since a multitude 
of worthless parts have to be learnt and rehearsed in a 
hurry, to be forgotten again as quickly, ® He sums up 
his judgment of theatrical conditions in Germany by 
describing them as “ a chaotic anarchy.’ 

This picture cannot be said to be overcharged, but 
still less can it be maintained that the contributions made 
to the drama by the poets of the new Romantic School 
helped in any way to render the conditions less chaotic. 
This was not from want of zeal, for a large share of their 
effort was specially directed to the theatre, but from sheer 
lack of dramatic power. 

German Romanticism, as a literary tendency, was, 
altogether, much less fortunate in its conditions than the 

* In the original {“ Nachspiele" (afterpieces), ^ 

* A. \V. Schlegel: Ueber dramattsche Kunst und Liieratur (On Dramattc 
Art and Literature). Heidelbeig, l8i i. til. 240. 
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similar moveineiil which dcvclt>p<S<l in FfaLflce q tittle later. 
The war waged by the young French Romanticists was a 
natural and necessary revolt against a petrified, dcssicated 
literary form, which had long outlived its vigour, and was 
a mere bloodless survival from t)ie great centur)-, long gone 
by, ill which it originated. In France there was a real, 
essential difference between Classicism, tenacious of life, 
though no longer fit to live, and the young, fresh, full- 
blooded Romanticistn vrhicli assailed it. 

But the conditions in Germany were totally different. 
There Romanticism emerged just as the poctin: genius of 
the nation had reached its highest development in Goethe 
and Schiller. The works of both these men were as fresh 
and new as possible, indeed one of them, Goethe, was in 
the midst of his period of most vigorous development. 
There was no mummy-like incubus of Classicism to revolt 
against—Romanticism as a militant poetic school was so 
far from being natural and necessary, that it would be 
■ nearer the mark to call it an absurdity. And in fact it was 
not a spontaneous growth in the minds of the poets, but a 
graft budded on to them in the lecture-room ; for it origin¬ 
ated from a movement in theoretic philosophy, which, as 
such, was presumably justifiable as a natural and necessary 
reaction against materialism and rationalism, but was not 
primarily concerned with a:sthetics. Et was perhaps 
characteristic of the German nation that the younger 
generation of poets should seek their ii^spiration in philo¬ 
sophic theory. But, particularly when we keep in^ view 
the nature of the Romantic ideals—communion with Nature 
and her secrets, the solitude of forests, the life of flowers, 
the mystical transition-states between dreams and reality, 
night-thoughts, and lonely, brooding melancholy—we can 
well understand w'hy the study of Fichte’s subjcciivism, 
the nature-philosophy of Schcliingand his imitator Steffens, 
and Schubert's mysticism, set forth by brilliant, eloquent 
men in crowded lecture-halls and afterw^ards copiously 
discussed in literary salons, yielded a poetic product more 
wordy and less fresh and spontaneous, more scholastically 
literary and less spiritually characteristic, than that which 
resulted from the similar movements in other countries. 
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Conipare, for instance, the preface to Victor Hugo's 
Crmnwellt which sets forth the programme of the young 
French Romanticists, with Friedrich von Scblegers eulogy, 
published in tlic about thirty years earlier, of 

the new poetry wiiich he and his Jena associates were 
going to produce. Hugo's pronouncement, though long' 
winded enough, is manly, firm, clear-cut, aimed at a 
definite object and definite opponents, penetrated with the 
consciousness that the writer is himself a poet, can himself 
practise as well as preach \ while Schlegel’s programme is 
a mere hotch-potch of would-be-philosophic phrases, re¬ 
minding us a good deal of the advertisement of a pseudo¬ 
scientific nostrum. “Romantic poetry." we read, *'is a 
progressive universal-poetry. Its object is not only to 
reunite all the separate varieties of poetry, and to connect 
poetry with philosophy and rhetoric. It must and will, 
moreover, now mingle, now interfuse poetry and prose, 
genius and criticism, art-poetry and nature-poetry, make 
poetry living and sociable and life and society poetic, 
poetize wit, fill the forms of Art to repletion with genuine 
culture-substance of every description, and animate them 
with the uplift of humour. . , , 

“ It" (poetry) “is alone infinite, as it alone is free, and 
it recognizes as its first law that the requirements of the 
poet’s calling are subject to no superior law. Romantic 
poetry is the only species of poetry which is more than 
a species, which is as it were the very art of poetry 
itself, for in a certain sense all poetry is, or should be, 
romantic." 

Wilful and unnecessary obscurity, obMurity erected 
into a principle, is singularly out of place in dramatic art 
generally, and above all in drama meant for the stage as it 
actually exists in the world. And though the founders 
of the Romantic School were keenly interested In the 
theatre—A. W. Schlegel’s principal work was his collection 
of lectures Ott Dranmiu Art and Literaturt \ Ludwig Tieck 
was devoted, all his life long, to the theatre and theatrical 
art; Friedrich Schlegel had no greater ambition than to 
outdo Schiller, as well as jeer at him—no one of them 

* A literary periodical publislwd by (be bioihert Schlcget. (Trans, noie,) 
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succeeded in writing 2 single play that made any mark on 
the stage. True, each of the two Schlegel brothers did 
produce a drama of a sort, August Wilhelm his /m and 
Friedrich his Ahreos, and Goethe, good-natured, and not 
quite insensible to flattery, was induced to admit both plays 
to the Weimar stage ; but the result merely was to prove 
to demonstration, firstly, the almost equal Impotence of 
both brothers in drama, and second, how loosely their 
romantic ideas hung about them ; for fon was merely an 
old-time classical pastuctQ^ while in Almrcos a theme taken 
from Spanish romance was worked out in classical form. 

Tieck’s case was somewhat different. He was looked 
upon as the dramatist of the school, and he himself in 
particular doubtless believed himself destined to be a great 
dramatic poet and theatrical reformer. That he never 
became either one or the other was not due either to lack 
of dramatic t^ent, or to any failure of fidelity to his 
romantic principles in his work as a dramatist. 

The Schlegel brothers were merely the theorists of the 
movement, the apostles of the creed ; they showed the way 
to others, without following it themselves; every attempt 
they made at independent creation on romantic lines mis¬ 
carried, partly because their poetic gifts were essentially 
derivative and second-hand, but also, in part, because 
they were not genuine Romantics in temperament. Tieck, 
on the other hand, had both a genuinely romantic temper 
and a true poetic gift. The bane of dramatic production 
in his case seems clearly to have been bis coo persistent 
adherence to the Romantic programme. He felt the 
utmost contempt for the form of drama in vogue in his 
day, and for the prevailing theatrical conditions as a 
whole, but though he sought all hia life for new and 
improved forms, not only for the drama itself but also for 
the theatre and the conditions of theatrical an, he never 
succeeded in finding them. From his earliest youth ^ he 
had interested himself in theatrical matters ; in amateur 

' Jpbanti Ludwig T(&ck was born jiat ^fa,y 1773 in EerSin. He was 
wn a capable n^aster-craftsman (a mpc-mikcr), but wai Riven ii 

edwc^tiort and al an early igc. under markedly literary 

indiifictcei. 
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performances at Reichardi’s * house in Berlin he had showed 
marked taleni as an actor, and later developed this talent 
to a hiirh degree of accomplish me nti not as a professional 
player* but as a dramatic reader At the age of four and 
twenty he wrote his blood~stained tragedy of Destinyi 
Harivott Bemeck—^ sort of modern Oresteia, full of spirits, 
portents, and distraught melancholy. After a course of 
Shakespearean, pre'Shahespearean, and medi«eval drama, 
he persuaded himself that be had found, in the apparent 
formlessness of the drama of the past, the form most 
suited' to the romantic present. Finally his study of the 
old folk- and fairy-tales, which tempted him and Other 
Romantics to direct imitation—as in his own Fa.ir-hmred 
Ekbirt and Fouqui’s Undine —to his producing a series 
of fairy-tale dramas, which he may have conceived as a 
modern equivalent of the Aristophanic comedy, hut which, 
partly by reason of their wilful formlessness, or rather 
complete turning upside down of all known forms, partly 
because their author was by nature lacking in the^ sense 
for constructive outline, can only rank as diffuse literary 
satires—such as The T<^iy-tnrvy iVorid, Puss tn BeoiSt 
or B/uebeard^—i^iW of grotesque, but often very amusing 
fancies, or as shapeless legends, like his 5^ Geneviive, which 
Still charm by their old-world atmosphete and iheir fluent 
lyrical roniance, but which mifjbt just as welip or betterp 
have been written without any view to stage-producilon. 
In factp all these playsp as well as his drama Em^ror 
Octovi<iH^ which was a sort of evang'el of Romanticisnit 
remained unplayed—none of tbem^ indeed, could have 
been produced with any hope of success. 

Tieek himself, strangely enouijh, cherished such a lio^, 
and he was always struggling with ideas for reshaping ihe 
theatre iiselfi the actual stage and auditorium—for in his 
complicated folk-tale plays the spectators constantly take 
part In the action, sometimes in various degrees of 
participation—so as to render possible the performance of 
his dramatic w^orhs, He did not succeed in this—it was 

^ Tht weC'knowfi musirian and I. F. RejchardT, al thh time 

Director of ihe ^5^cheiIra of the Italian Open ax uerlin. noiej 

* Bit IVtlf, 
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impossible that he should succeed, because in this as in all 
his other attempts at reform, he set to work the wrong 
way about. To bring something new into being a man 
must do more than keep his gaze fixed constantly on the 
old. To a thorough-going believer in heredity Tieck’s 
proceedings might almost suggest inheritance from his 
rope-making ancestry. Diligent but slow-moving, like a 
journeyman in the paternal trade, he went on twisting, 
with cunning and persistent hand, the strands of his poetic 
work, constantly meditating new devices, but with his face 
as constantly turned toward the old, progressing indeed, 
but always backwards. 

Tieck had much to do with the theatre in a practical 
capacity, and we shall see something later of his activities 
in this line. As a dramatic critic he acquired immense 
authority; to the reading public of the time he was the 
Supreme Court in questions of theatrical art, his judg¬ 
ments were final. Nev’-ertheless his work produced very 
little permanent impression; his dramatic work, indeed, 
next to none at all, while his criticism, though it had some 
lasting influence, was of much less importance than he 
himself and his contemporaries imagined. His ideas were 
too imperfectly clarified, too self-contradictory ; he did not, 
like Goethe, push on, unswerving, toward a goal he had 
fixed on once for all ; he spent his energies in marking 
time, or in an everlasting to and fro between the simple- 
hearted, far-off, ancient ways and the new aims and forms 
which he guessed at, but never really discerned, and never 
attained to. 

The other, older Romanticists contributed little to 
the drama. Novalis did not write for the stage at all; 
E. T. A. Hoffman’s only contribution was the musical set¬ 
ting of two operas —Undine and The Jolly Musicians —to 
librettos furnished by Fouqu6 and Brentano ^ respectively. 

The period produced only two real dramatists, Heinrich 
von Kleist and Franz Grillparzer; and though the work 


' Clemens Brentano Ci7?8-i842} wrote also two plays in the Spanish ‘cloak 
and rapier’ style so much alTected by the Romantic poets: Pottet tie Lion and 
The Founding of Prague. Though both were performed they made no mark 
whatever. 
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of both was in essence romantic, neither of them called 
himself a Romanticist, or was made free of the masonic 
brotherhood of the elder Romantic poets. Kleist's poetic 
gifts, however, and particularly his great and very peculiar 
talent for drama, were only fully recognized at a period 
when recognition was no longer of value to the poet, a period, 
moreover, subsequent to that dealt with in this book. 
His plays, though they were performed, and were in some 
exceptional cases appreciated^ as they deserved, did not 
at this time rank as stock plays in the dramatic repertory, 
and consequently had no important influence on the course 
of theatrical art. 

The case of Grillparzer's voluminous and very import¬ 
ant dramatic work was somewhat similar. In Vienna, 
w'here his pieces were produced at the Burgtheater, it 
made him the most admired dramatic author of his time, 
and he still holds his ground as the ‘ classic ' ainong 
Austrian romantic dramatists, his plays, which have 
retained their freshness to this day, being stock pieces of 
the permanent repertory. But his influence, for the time, 
was purely local. 

The chief contribution made by the Romantic movemeru 
to the stage of Germany proper was a class of drama which 
the elite of cultured literary Romanticism would not have 
been sorry to disown : the so-called “ Drama of Fate. 

The Drama of Fate, as Martersteig® remarks very 
aptly, was the bastard offspring of a union between 
Romanticism and antique tragedy,^ In several of the 
ancient Greek dramas—particularly in Sophocles CEdipus 
Rex —the playwrights found an avenging Fate pursuing the 
members of certain devoted families with terrible calami¬ 
ties, driving them on, through a series of fatal mistakes, to 
incest, murder and other appalling deeds. 
was now introduced into modern life, in the shape ^ 
mystic, daemonic Power, unjust but not to be averted, 
which hung with perpetual menace over particular human 

^ See, for instance, Ticck*s criticism of von Heilbronn in his 

Dra7naturgtsch€ Blatter. _ . - 

> Max Martersteig: Das Deufscke Theater m 19 German 

Theatre in the Nineteenth Century\ p. 221. 
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beings, swooping down, as a rule, on appointed ‘ fatal ’ 
days, and occasioning the perpetration of the most horrible 
crimes on the usually quite innocent victims subjected to 
its mysterious, hostile influence. 

The archetype of this whole class is to be found in 
Zacharias Werners Tlte Twenty-fourth of February} a 
tragedy in one act. This uncanny little piece had a great 
influence on the drama of the period—it even had the 
honour of being produced at Weimar under Goethe’s 
management—^and gave rise to a plentiful crop of imitations. 
Told briefly, its story is as follows: 

On a certain 24th of February long gone by, a farmer, 
named Kunz Kuruth, has thrown a knife at his father, in a 
fury at the father’s having grossly insulted his (Kunz’s) 
wife. The knife did not hit its mark, but none the less the 
father cursed his son and his grandchildren and at once 
died of an apoplectic stroke brought on by rage. Some 
time after—again on a 24th of February—the wife had just 
cut the throat of a hen with the same knife, when the little 
son, aged seven, got hold of the knife, and in playing at 
hen-killing with his two-year-old sister, killed her. The 
boy has gone out into the wide world, his grandfather’s 
curse still on him, and nothing more has been heard of him. 
Things have gone badly with Farmer Kuruth, so badly that 
he has fallen into poverty and, when the play opens, is about 
to be turned out of house and home. Notice is given him 
by the authorities—on the 24th of February—that an 
execution is to be put on his farm. Kuruth, in despair, 
determines to throw himself over a precipice the next day. 
Suddenly there comes a knock on the door. A strange 
traveller asks for a night’s shelter, Kunz Kuruth sees by 
his well-filled money-belt that he is rich. His dire necessity 
tempts him to murder the stranger ; he seeks out once more 
the fatal knife, which he himself had flung at his father and 
with which the lost son had killed his little sister, and with 
it kills the rich traveller—who is none other than his own 
son, come home to help his father, himself unknown. 

Zacharias Werner, though certainly not a great poet, 
was yet a writer of considerable talent. His dramas, full 

* Dcr Vu:rundzwanzigste Februar* 
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of religious mysticism, of noble but exceedingly vague 
guardian Spirits, and dark, mysterious PowerSi were 
relished both by playgoers and readers- 1 hus, besides The 
Tweyiiy-fouTth of FebTitary^ another play, Martin Luthev^ 
or the Consecration of Power^ had extraordinary success on 
the stage, particularly in Berlin, where Ififland made Luther 
one of his bravoiira-roles ; while The Sons of the Valley^ 
{a mystic, romantic drama, tinged with freemasonry), 
Attila (a sort of idealized picture of Napoleon, as the 
scourge of God for the sins of a corrupt world), and his 
later plays, appealed more strongly to the reading public. 

^^erner was a very complex and remarkable nature, in 
whom mysticism, far from being a mere expedient adopted 
for literary or dramatic effect, was the deep-seated tendency 
of a dim, perplexed soul Accordingly, his plays, though 
now forgotten, are not w^ithout a value of their own. 
the multitude of empty imitations called forth by his 
success were a perfect plague to the German theatre, 
swamping it, for the time, with a superficial fatalism a 
cheap mysticism as facile and vulgar as a cook-maid s Book 
of Dreams. The chief representatives of this fashionable 
school were Adolph Milliner and Ernst^ von Houwald. 
The former followed closely in Werner s footsteps ; so 
closely, indeed, that he produced a tragedy called The 
Twenty-fiiftth of February^ "which was a most faithful copy 
of Werner s Twenty-fourth of the same month. His best- 
known Drama of Fate, however, was Gtnlt^ which 
a great success in Germany, and was also performed in 
Denmark. His work is in external form a reproduc¬ 
tion of Werner, but he had not the smallest share of the 
imagination or of the innate mystical bent of his model. 
He is described, indeed, as having been very common¬ 
place being, who, like the experienced advocate he 
concocted gloomy dramas because the public liked 
not because he himself was affected by any inward gloom, 


{Hi 
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It is true that, to Werner^s gloom, he added a sickly senti¬ 
mentality, which to U5 makes his plays even more dis¬ 
tasteful than they would otherwise be, but which served at 
the time to delight the Berlin audiences. 

The very popular pieces with which MQllner's feliow- 
playweight, Ernst von Houwald, enriched the German 
theatre — Tks Lighthouse, The Futurey The 
etc,—were compounded according to this same recipe, a 
mixture of arbitrary fatal ny, would'be-mystical gruesome¬ 
ness and mawkish sentimentality. Even Griiipar^er, in 
his first play, The Antesire&s} made a contribution to the 
same geftre, though he himself strenuoualjy denied the 
fact, and though it must be admitted that in it the formula 
of hobgoblin Romanticism is applied with far greater talent 
than either of the two horror-mongers last named had at 
his command. Gutrkow, i^in, must needs write a 
Tkirteenth of November^ yet another ‘ Schauerstiick' '*■ 
founded on the idea of a fatal day pursuing a family 
marked for destruction; while other dramatists, now 
completely forgotten—Bibra, Smets, Schrdekinger, etc.— 
produced most blood-curdling ' Dramas of Fate,' whose 
titles —The Bride in the Grave, The Blood-Bridei The 
Curse, and the like—sufRciently indicate the nature of 
their contents. 

It must be admitted, however, that this style of play, 
horrible in every sense, equally devoid of taste and of 
common sense, and showing hardly a touch of true fancy, 
far less of wit or creative humour, was at once combat^ 
and strongly denounced by the real poets and critics of 
the Romantic School, 

Tieck, for instance, writing of a performance of 
Houwald's very popular piece The Ltg/ahouse. after first 
giving a very amusing account of the reinarkably con¬ 
fused story of the play, goes on : '■ We have now travelifid 
so far from the simple prose of life, that we have come 
to rate almost too low the depressing works of Iffiaiid 
and his like. And yet it would seem that, in this new 

[ ^ tLxrfhtthurm, liat Bm, DU /Uimkt^r. 

■ Drama i^ HfirrQr. 
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style of drama all that was blameworthy in the old—the 
element of the painful, the miseries of life, pettiness of 
motivation—has been incorporated. I n it all this pettiness " 
(KIeinleben)*‘is mingled withI cannot find a German 
word that is quite suitable), and the result seems to me 
even worse than the Iffland style of play. Instead of debt 
and money-troubles, we have crime—abductions, adulteries, 
murder and the effusion of blood; instead of the uncle, 
the stern father, the remarkable old man, the General, 
we have Heaven itself, a Heaven even more self-willed 
and obstinate than those old family characters, and cruel 
into the bargain, for it knows of no other solution than 
“pangs of death and sepulchre,” as Uncle Toby^ calls 
it.^ ... In one word, it seems to me that the rise of 
this new school (its distinguishing marks are so definite 
that we may well call it such) has merely led to a great 
falling off in our drama since Iffland’s day, though even 
in that day our stage was nothing to boast of, . . . 
When I turn the pages of these new productions I 
often feel as if the authors were children, who, having 
stumbled, so to speak, on Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, 
and the Spaniards, are now set on playing at fate, human 
life, passion and the pathetic in their own childish fashion. 
From another point of view it often seems to me that 
these attempts must be made by people who have no 
idea of what a play is, but have, as it were, to discover 
the form afresh for themselves; we find so constantly in 
evidence the mere rudimentary beginnings^ of the art, 
shapeless and endless soliloquies, impossibilities of plot, 
an exposition that grows more and more involved as it 
goes on, or is recited, like the argument of a marionette- 
drama ; instead of a denouement, a mere cutting of 
the knot; and a complete absence of characters, with, 
at the most, declarations of opinion doing duty for 
them.” ® 

Hitherto we have spoken only of tragedies, or domestic 
dramas of the gloomiest kind. Nor is this remarkable, for 
the Romantic period produced not a single good comedy, 

* Tieck means Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night (Act iii. Scene 4 )- 

* Ludwig Ticck : Dramaturgischi BldiUry i, 169 
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nor even a genuinely amusing farce ivilh vitality enough 
to keep the stage. Apart from Kleist^s little one-act 
pleasantryj Der zerbrockim A'rw^/ which in its easy- 
fiowing natural versiftcaiton and its delicate handling 
is rather a straggler from the eighteenth century than 
a forerunner of anything new, the whole of the lighter 
repertory was in the hands of two wholesale tnaiiuracturers 
of plays. Of these one was the unfailing Kotzebue, the 
universal provider of drama, of whom it may at least be 
said that his wit is greatly preferable to his pathos. The 
other was Ernst Raupach,* a writer almost equally prolific, 
who, though now completely forgotten, was probably more 
played than any other German dramatist in the first 
halfofthenineteenthcentury. LikcK otzebue—and S cribe 
after him—he dealt in every variety of drama, but he was 
as inferior to Kotzebue (and this is saying a good 
as Kotrebue was to Scribe. He himself classified hts 
productions as * Serious Plays ’—of these he published 
sixteen volumes—and * Comic Plays/ for which a modest 
four volumes sufficed, As a comic dramatist he was for 
a time very popular, his chief successes being made with 
* serial plays' (originally an invention of Kotzebue's) in 
which the same comic characters are brought on in play 
after play. One of these recurring characters, a typ® ®f 
jollity and simple cunning named Barber Scbelle, became 
a well-known figure, owing mainly to the playing of the 
popular Berlin actor, Albert Gern/ which gave it life 
upon the stage, 

‘Serial plays’ of the ‘serious’ variety, too, were 
produced by Raupach in great quantities. A Cromwell- 
Trilogy, consisting of Tkz RoyaiistSf CromtueU PrifU'iiifr 
and The Death ^ Cromwell^ was much played; he left 

* Ernst RAU|Kich (1784-185^), like lived for a time in Russia ; be 

wai Prareiior of Germiii Literature at ihc St Petersburg University from l 8 !r 7 
to iSiL in i &?4 leitled in Derlijip and look up the prafossioo offt holcSfil* 
inumUheiurtT uf drama. 

■ GeriStbofn in Mannheim 178^ died in Berlin l86^^ was ihe son o! a 
known apera^sini^er. He waa a pupil of Ifflnad and played at the Bethel 
National Tbeaire, uitgiiiallr in character pans. He was a succesaliil Fxatii 
Moor, unlil Ludwig Devnent appeared. He ihefi went over to (he cnmic linet 
Ln which ht became very popular, particularly in the a^ve mentioned part. 
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behind him eight volumes of HohmsiaMfen tragedies, 
besides a Treasure of Ihe Nibelnngs ; in short, no subject 
renowned in history was sacred to him, and that he did not 
succeed in working up the whole history of the world into 
dramas in winch the flowing tirades were after Schiller and 
the sloppy characterisation was his own, must be regarded 
as having been entirely due to the external, accidental 
limitations imposed by the brevity of human life. 

His fees were higher than those of any other dramatist 
of his time, though this, to be sure, is not saying much. 
For every piece long enough to fill an evening he received 
300 thalers ‘—and as some i zo of his pieces in ail were 
put upon the stage, bis total earnings were not to be 
despised. A genuine dramatic poet like Grillparzer, not 
to mention Klelst, had to be content with much less. 


II 


Rooianiic artist-woMhip Mid the pUyers—Court tJMatres snd bureaucracy— 
Count Ilttihl u Intcndant-Genefal of the Berliii llieatr*. 

There is no hiding the fact that, if the Romantic (period 
in Germany is compared with French Romanticism, 
or even, we may venture to say, with Danish, it will be 
found t ha t its contribution to dramatic literature, to the 
actual theatrical repertory, was feeble tn the extreme, 
with little health or vitality in it. Can anything he 
imagined more completely dead than the plays mentioned 
in the preceding chapter ? it by no means follows, how¬ 
ever, that the Romantic spirit of the age, or rather the 
tastes engendered by the fashionable tendency, were 
without influence on the theatre and on theatrical art in 
general. 

In the first place, the view taken of theatrical art, as of all 
the arts, differed completely from the sober unimpassioned 
way of regarding such matters which prevailed in the 
eighteenth century. The German Romanticists.and not they 
only, but Schiller and Goethe before them, had managed to 
invest the poet's vocation with a sort of supernatural nimbus, 

^ About £ 45 * 
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marking its exemption from all human laws. It was no 
longer permissible to rt^rd poetry as merely a noble and 
ingenious crart, for which some men had more aptitude 
than others. The romantic poet, at any rate while 
functioning as such, was no longer a mere man. He who 
had received the gift of poetry was in league with higher, 
or at least with unearthly, powers. His poetic worlc was 
done under decmonic influence. He owed obedience to 
no human law. for he was under a higher, an inspired law. 
He was a sort of medium between the incorporeal world 
and the world of common men. Goethe, we know, thought 
that some of his most beautiful poems had sprung into 
being, as it were, without his own agency, as if in a 
hypnotic trance, and a similar belief was very common 
among the more fantastic Romanticists,^ 

Not only literary circles and the artistic dilettantism of 
the salons, but the great public itself, under the influence 
of the current romantic and mystical ideas, accepted this 
faith, and extended it, perhaps not altogether with the 
poets' approval, to include other branches of art. Hence 
arose an artist-worshipping cult, of a kind quite foreign to 
the ideas of the preceding century. Not only poets, but 
also painters, composers, niusieians and actors, w-ere 
looked upon with eyes of tirnid adoration, as a sort of 
wizards, weird Cagliostros, with mysterious powers at 
their beck and call. When Nicolo Paganini executed Ins 
demon shakes and gambolled up and down the G-string of 
his famous violin, his audiences were not content with merely 
admiring his amazing technique, learned by the strenuous 
la1»ur of many years, or yielding to the enchantment of 
his rare musical gifts; for them his incredible skill was 
not of this flesh and blood, palpable w'orld—^he must have 
sold himself to Satan to acquire it. 

The artists, and the executive artists in parilcular, 

‘ 7.acfa arils WcrflCf, for instanc*, lays afi scene in Tfte Seru e/ 
in which m rcc^gnldcpn between father and SDn lakcA place to ihc of a 

h^rp pliyed by h U-aobadoUr \n the background : " Hdiy ibis passage came to 
luO know Thi&only 1 knaw^ thac cYcry lime 1 come to it [ m seized 
with an incxptic&ble a we fif my own inn ej- life. It ii poisibte that it for the 
fiakeofthi^s pastase thii I was bora.*' . * . ^*And yet this passage,” remarks 
Julian Scbmidli "his noibinj^ in it beyond a crude operatic elTccL*'— 
Julian Scbcindt: Nfftifffiaih'ftrjfurim igi ^ p- 
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were not slow in adopting this faith in their super¬ 
natural powers, and in the case of actors its elTects were at 
6 rst of some real importance, though later on the purely 
ludicrous side of the maiter became by far the most 
prominetiL For the faiih of the public in their daemonic 
attributes, which most actors were only too ready to share, 
gave them in relation to their audiences that suggestive 
power which is a very important element in theatrical art, 
and sometimes produced in their minds a confidence in 
their own lofty inspiration, which, in certain cases at least, 
helped to stimulate their powers. 

Thus it was that there arose In Germany a new type 
of actor—the morbid, inspired, daemonic type. Ihe 
German actor of the eighteenth century, used to being 
looked on as little better than a vagabond, was anxious, 
as a rule, to discard everything that savoured of the 
stroller and mummer, and to raise himself to the level of 
the respectable burgher; and he accordingly copied the 
burgher's neat, handsome but (]uite commonplace style of 
dress, and also adopted his way of life as far as possible. 
All this was now changed Taking their cue from the 
Romantic authors, to whom the old picturesque life of 
vagabondage ^ seemed the ideal condition for a player, ^the 
actors sought to make themselves as different as possible 


1 A. W, ScbleeeL for mstance, says: "'Hie aclor, wiA bis equtvixal way of 
life (which, in ibc vciy nature of things, it is iaipoMtbk to akef) must te 
possessed by a certttb reckless eathusmsm for his an, if he is to achieve the 
^(rhOrdinJy. ... As soon m the ortltnary cIiim's aniiely to stcure a 
suflicieni IWblihwxl for himself nnd his wife and 

ill an actor, all progress in hi» an's at ao «nd. We do not meM to say that 
the Utter years of a iiieritorioiu ardstS life should not be provided for. Bui 
actors whose powers have deserted ihera owing to age, sickness, or ether 
accidental circumsUnees, should be paid, pot to go on, l^i to CMse from, 
acting,’*—A. W. Schlegdt Utbtr dram, Kutut undUt iii. 

Tieck, too, looked bade with romaniic longing lo the days when bands of 
pkayers rolled along the country roads in their green 

of Diiecturs of Court theatres or of salanei, InJe^, from the da vs of 

WilhfltH AfiiiUr vagabond life Of 

favourite topics of Kuoianimisni. Jn France it was ihe iheme of rhcopbile 

Gamier’* capiiaJ itory, £< C.r/r/«>te Fra,iaiK. [t inusl be allowed, however, 

tbat in th^r own ihe Komantic poets showed no such keenness for a 

return to mediatval conditions ^ poverty 

on behalf of the aetor*. On the coniraiy, they 

power 10 regulariM and improve the position in regyd to 

obtain for ihemsclves permatient posts as dramatic adviseis and stage-manasers 

ai ib^ rtgular thutics^ 
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in every way from the everyday cltiaens, the ‘ Philistines' 
as they now began to be called. Thus the German actor 
of the romantic type was a strange being, with long, wild 
hair, black if possible, fran>ing a pile, emaciated face^ 
deep, melancholy eyes under dark, contracted brows, and 
a bitter, sorrowful smile on hts quivering lips; his form 
shrouded in a long Roman cloak, moving among his fellow 
men now with ostentatious gloomy remoteness, now with 
hollow', rather scornful mirth. 

This typical “actor of genius" held his ground in 
Germany for a long time, and even now has not entirely 
disappeared, though the effect produced by him in these 
days is by no means what it was in the good old times of 
Romance, In those days there was a universal passion 
for ‘genius,’ and ' genius' was scarcely thinkable without its 
external attributes of mystery, suffering, and contempt for 
the world. One effect produced by this whole current of 
taste w'as an Immense heightening of the public interest 
in the theatre, which in the eighteenth century had not 
been strong. It now became something tike a mania. In 
the salons hardly anything was talked about but the 
theatre; nothing else was wrlicen about in the news¬ 
papers; one might almost have thought, says Mattersteigi 
'‘that Gennany was governed from the critics studies and 

the stage." . . . 

The external conditions of theatrical activity, too, Jiatl 
altered In other important respects. In the eighteenth 
century the theatres had been private enterprises, under 
professional direction, the ' Principals ’ being nearly 
always actors. The beginning of the nineteenth century 
saw the institution of a number of so-called National 
Theatres, which, however, differed from the earlier 
private undertakings only in respect of the ownership of 
the theatre building, which was now usually vested in a 
joint-stock company or association of the well-to-do 
citizens of the place, who either engaged a salaried 
professional to manage the theatre or farmed it out to such 
an expert on lease. It was under an arrangement of the 
latter kind that Iffland carried on the management of the 
Berlin National Theatre till his death in 1814, though in 
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ihis case the King, Friedrich Wilhelni II]>j was closely 
connected with the enterprise and gave it great support. 
Iffland s management was capable and sagacious in a high 
degree, and made the Berlin theatre ilie first in Germany 
in quality and standing, in spite of the difficult times 
through which it passed during the periods of war and the 
French occupation of the city. 

But when the war was over and Napoleon crushed, 
and the German Princes fell safe once more, a strong 
political reaction set in. and the fear of the foreign enemy 
gave place to an almost strO'nger fear of popular revolu¬ 
tionary movements aiming at political liberty. Though 
the function of the theatres as institutions for the instruction 
and amusement of the people was now recognized, it was 
deemed to be no longer possible to allow them to remain, 
even nominally, the property of the nation. It was neces¬ 
sary to make it clear that they belonged to the Princes, 
and to this end they must become, in name as well as in 
fact, Royal Court Theatres, receiving a subvention directly 
from the Roj^l coffers and taking their orders directly 
from the CourL Further, it would no longer do to select 
the Directors of these theatres, now recognized as art 
institutions, from among specialists who knew something 
about theatrical art i for these specialists, whether theatrical 
artists or literary men, were very often infected with liberal 
ideas, and besides, they would be apt to he partial, and to 
favour, not only their own an, but also individtials^ for 
whom they had a personal preference, and who might 
easily be persons unacceptable to Their Royal and Princely 
Highnesses. Therefore, it was thought, it would be much 
better to place the direction of the theatres in the hands of 
men who ought clearly to be impartial, inasmuch as they 
held no opinions whatever about an, and on whose solidly 
anti-progressive view's full reliance could at any rate be 
placed. In pursuance of this process of reasonliiE, a system 
completely new to Germany was introduced—the system, 
namely, of State-control of the theatres exercised through 
Court- or State-officials, retired Stewards of the House¬ 
hold who *' had to be given something,” chamberlains 
who had shown some turn for amateur art, or military 

VI. 
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officers of rank, for whose swords there was no immediate 
use. 

The effects of this system were sometimes less per¬ 
nicious than might have been expected—in Germany, as 
elsewhere, members of the nobility who possessed talent 
and an intelligent interest in art were not entirely lacking 
—but in most cases this systematized Court control was 
injurious to art, and offensive to the expert subordinates 
who, without the position and authority of directors, had 
to do the courtier-directors’ work for them. 

In Berlin, which now possessed the leading theatre of 
Germany, and had become, as well, its literary centre- 
symptoms, these, of the growing movement towards central¬ 
ization—Chamberlain Count Karl Moritz von Bruhl was 
chosen to succeed Iffland, being given the title, stilP held by 
his successors in office, of Intendant-General of the Royal 
Stage-plays. This was as fortunate a selection as the new 
reactionary system permitted, for the Count was an able 
and upright man, with a strong and genuine interest in art. 
The Court, indeed, regarded him as an expert specialist 
in such matters, seeing that he had once appeared in an 
amateur performance at the Weimar Court under Goethe s 
management, and, moreover, had dabbled a good deal tn 
music, poetry and drawing, also as an amateur. Furthe^ 
more, owing to his birth and position, his relations with 
the State authorities were of the most advantageous kind; 
so much so, that on his asking the Chancellor, Prince von 
Hardenberg, what subvention he might count on receiv¬ 
ing, the reply was : “ Do you give us the best theatre in 
Germany, and then let me know what it has cost.” 

The first of these instructions, however. Count Briihl 
failed to carry out. Iffland had accomplished it with much 
inferior means and under much more difficult conditions. 
But the Berlin Royal Theatre was never, under the rule 
of the high and mighty Intendants-General, to be "the 
best theatre in Germany ”; it has always been outstripped 
by other theatres, particularly by private ones managed 
by theatrical specialists. 

The rock on which Briihl split, and which proved fatal 

■ 1916. 
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to most of the other Court-directors, was not so much his 
insufficient understanding of art matters, as his lack of 
theatre-craft, of technical knowledge, and his consequent 
inability to take part himself in the practical working of 
the theatre. Whereas Iffland, like other old-fashioned 
professional managers, had himself dealt with all his 
administrative duties and his office work and correspond¬ 
ence, the Intendant-General’s bureau was now a secretariat 
of imposing dimensions, requiring a whole building to 
itself. Four private secretaries, with an army of clerks, 
sat, as Devrient says, " behind high-railed desks, hard at 
work doing nothing." And as the main object^ of this 
imposing bureau was to strike awe and terror into the 
hearts of the common herd of dramatists, players and 
theatre-goers, its existence did not exclude the necessity 
for a second bureau in the theatre itself, which was like¬ 
wise filled with a crowd of non-professional clerks, who 
dragged out through weeks of voluminous correspondence 
questions that in the old days would have been settled in 

a few minutes’ talk. rr u 

Now, as it was with this large ministerial staff that 
the Intendant-General came most closely in contact, and 
as his work came to him through them. It was only naturm 
that things should go as they always have gone with 
theatres placed under bureaucratic administration of this 
kind. The chief, being himself ignorant, came to rely on 
his office staff not only in administrative questions but 
also in matters of art, and lost touch with the actors and 
dramatic authors so completely that before long it was as 
if the theatre existed for the sake of the functionaries of 
the bureau, while dramatists and players were regarded 
rather as a necessary evil, bringing confusion and ffisturb- 
ance into the orderly office routine. The actors, finding 
that increases in salary and favour in the allotment o 
parts depended on the bureau, and that they could most 
readily obtain these advantages by means other than the 
display of proficiency in their art, lost all respect for their 
immediate artistic chiefs, the stage-managers; and t ese 
latter—in this case the two senior actors, Ludwig Uevrient 
and P. A. Wolff—receiving no support from the bureau or 
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from ilie Director, soon grew thoroughly sick of the hope^ 
less struggle to work up the perfontiances into ait artistic 
whole. Both of them gave up the game before many years 
were out : Wolff, whose nerves broke down under the strain 
of the hopeless and distracting task, throwing up his duties 
as stage-manager altogether ; while Devrient at last let 
things go as they would, either absenting himself altogether 
from rehearsals of pieces in which he did not happen to be 
playing, or rushing off in a rage iri the mjddle of them, 
leavin'^ the field to the mediocrities, while be himself 
sought the neighbouring tavern, there to pour out to hia 
friends his scorn for the whole affair and to drown his 

wrath in champagne. , ,, , . 

For mediocrity, the mediocrity that is untroubled by 
convictions, these office-ruled Royal Court Theatre of 
Germany, of which the Berlin theatre was only a specimen, 
were a perfect Eldorado; while men of outstanding, 
independent talent rarely felt at home in them, and still 
more rarely, in these unnatural conditions, found oppor¬ 
tunity to develop freely along the lines marked out for 
them by their artistic powers. 

By the time when BrUhl resigned his post, after a 
reign of thirteen years, this Berlin experiment in theatriCTl 
maWement by an official bureau with a nobleman of the 
Court as figurehead had resulted in complete artisue 
chaos. Drtihl himself came out of the struggle broken m 
bodily health and deeply disappointed by the failure of 
the sanguine hopes with which he had taken up office. 
Working singlehanded, by dint of sheer energy and 
professional knowledge, Iffland had rescued the Berlin 
National Theatre from very serious administrative diffi¬ 
culties, created a solid tradition of ensemble in playing 
which could not be surpassed by any German theatre, 
mainuined the rank and dignity of the theatre as the 
first in the country, kept the balance true between Drama 
and Opera, pleased the King and Court, and even steered 
successfully through the troublous times of the French 
invasion. And, finding all this ready to his hand, I ntendant- 
Gcneral BrUhl, with nis immense staff of officials, with 
unlimited resources in money, with a company containing 
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several actors of mark and one of great genius, not only 
failed to maintain it, but, in spite of his excellent intentions, 
left it all in confusion, disintegrated, ruined. The admmts- 
tration had become slow, roundabout and complicated. 
The organized interplay created in Ifflands time had 
to pieces—ensemble was now a matter^ of chance, A 
satisfactory ensemble was now only attained when chance 
brought together actors of similar temperament, who 
worked together in good understanding, ^ of their own 
accord. It could never be attained at all in plays with a 
long list of characters. . - • The older members of the 
company, who had all received their training in a more 
vital artistic atmosphere, infected the younger 
with their despondency—^all enthusiasm, all joy in united 
effort was paralysed. The despotic rule of the Intendancy 
had brought the actor to a point at which he cared for 
nothing but himself, and this gave rise in course of time 
to an artistic demoralization such as had previously had 
no parallel in theatrical history/* ^ 

Such is the judgment passed by Eduard Devnent, 
the historian of the German stage, himself an actor and 
theatrical manager, on the Prussian reactionary system of 
theatrical government by noblemen of the Court. 

One might have supposed that the disastrous remits 
of this first experiment would have doomed the whole 
system to death. On the contrary: men die ^even Counts 
and chamberlains die—times change, revolutions and 
wars come and go, but Prussian bureaucracy will always 
be with us, even if Prussia herself should perish, and will 
always stand for the very negation of art. 

After Count Bruhl, who. as we have said, was one 
of the best of his kind, came another courtier Count, 
whose name is no more worth remembering than the 
names of his numerous subordinate officials. They 
one and all. only chapter-headings in the story ol the 
system, which has spread widely and has been maintained 
with careful piety down to the present day/ 

^ 1916. 
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III 

Tieck as Dramatic Adviser at Dresden—His theories on theatrical art— 
His views on scenery and costume—The reasons for his failure m 
practical theatre-craft. 

Ludwig Tieck, the apostle of Romanticism in the theatre, 
was a complete antithesis to the bureaucratic theatrical 
Directors* As we have already seen, the theatre and 
theatrical art were his chief interests* He had tried on 
several occasions to establish a direct connexion with the 
actual, living stage; he had applied, for instance, both at 
Frankfurt am Main and at Vienna for the position of 
stage^manager and dramatic adviser, but had failed of 
success in both cases. In i8i8, after years of a wander- 
ing existence much hampered by money troubles, he 
settled in Dresden, where brighter days were to dawn 
for him. Here he became the central figure of thelitpary 
circle, respected by the older men and enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the younger. His numerous romances won 
for him, in some measure, the popularity he had tried and 
failed to achieve by his dramatic works and his tales. 
Though in his wishes and plans for his literary career 
it was on these dramas and tales, founded on old folk¬ 
tales and legends, that he had rested hJs hopes of boom¬ 
ing a real poet of the people, his writings had hitherto 
appealed only to other writers, or at most to a chosen few 
outside their circle; perhaps because his works, while 
purporting to be folk-poetry, were really only literary 
experiments, literature founded on literature, not on life. 
His romances gained him an audience, if not among the 
people, at least among wider circles of the reading 

public. . 

Another of his artistic gifts too—his great talent for 
dramatic reading — won him a large circle of admirers in 
Dresden. He manifestly took great pleasure in the 
exercise of this gift; making his home, which he shared 
with a certain Countess Finkenstein and her two daughters, 
the scene of a series of literary-dramatic soirees, held 
nearly every evening, to which his friends and acquaint- 
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acites were invited. A young author of no Efreat itwk, 
named Ludwig Rellstab, who visited his famous brother 
author in Dresden and was invited to these evening 
readings, gives a vivid account, in his Reminiscences, ol 
the literary court which Tieck gathered round him and 
of the impression created by him in Dresden society; 
an account which affords a characteristic view of the 
doings of a typical literary salon of the period. i leck 
sat there," he tells us, “—one of the handsomest of men 
as regards his flashing, intellectual countenance, but bent 

and bowed with rheumatism,— in a comfortable easy-chatr. 

surrounded by bis invited guests, like a prince, carrying 
on the liveliest discourse. Sometimes he would rise and 
move about with a light step, addressing a suitable word 
to everyone in turn, . , ■ The handsome apartment was 
soon full, and the guests took their places, arranged m a 
semUircle. Tieck (he had not then begun to wear 
glasses) sat in the middle, serious and manly, '^>th his 
handsome face ; there was a small table lo ^^toni of him. 
and on it his book and a pair of candelabra shedding a 
brilliant Ught. Among those present there were 
remember) the Wolffs (husband and wife—the 
artists),^ Count von Kalkreuth, and Professor W endt, who 
has written much about music at Gottingen and Leipzig, 
All this is merely to indicate clearly the high consideration 

^'^^'^?^Tha/evening he read a piece which has on^ recently ® 
begun once more to be appreciated it I*' 

cirmany: Th, Taming of tJu Sfm read it with- 
out giving tbe names of the persons sppiktng or ot ewise 
indicating them, relying entirely on his lofty art 
gift, developed by practice to complete master^', for gi g 
the necessary individuality to each character by c anges _ 
facial expression, variety of intonation, and, genera y, 

spiriluarattitude. He had an extrimrdin^ary wealth ot 

creative power in this respect ; the piece he ssas re g 

contained a great number of characters, an ,rnuld 
of them witff such sure and original strokes that they could 
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be clearly distinguished, even in the most complicated 
scenes. ... I had occasion later on to hear readings by 
many famous masters; Holtei,* Eduard Devrient, Dawison'^ 
and Palleske,® who, each in his own way, {the two first 
particularly), kept up distinctions of character in their 
reading.^ . . . One could say for them at least that they 
got life into the thing, but, compared with what Tieck put 
into his reading, what they accomplished in this way must 
count for almost nothing.” * 

Shortly before Tieck settled in Dresden, the Saxon 
capital in its turn had acquired a Court Theatre on the 
Prussian model, under an Intendant-General. The third 
in succession to hold this office was a certain High Steward 
von Luttichau, appointed in 1824, who had formerly been 
Chief Inspector of Forests. Whether his activities in the 
Forest Department caused him to feel an interest in the 
singer of forest loneliness, cannot be said with certainty; 
certain it is, however, that he invited Tieck*s co-operation 
as dramatic adviser, an inspiration which might seem, at 
first sight, the happiest that could have occurred to him. 
Tieck was recognized as the first authority in Germany on 
theatrical matters. In his critical and other writings he 
had dealt with great thoroughness not only with dramatic 
poetry, but also with the theory of scenic art, and even 
with the technique of the stage. He had travelled much, 
and had seen much of the best theatrical art of his day 
(a fact to which his Letters on the English Theatre^ as well 


von Holtei (1798-1880}. He attempted actinz in his youth, 
became popular later as a reader, and practised the 
were his reading tours round Germany. Shakespeare readings 

(> 8 > 8 -i 872 ), a Polish Jew, who at a period 
lion tSmimliniit'r Srcat success as a character actor, creating much sensa- 
wl^^t *1!® impei-sonations, which showed a talent some- 

He had a nerma™nt'****'^***’ **"15 ***‘^“***1 w'th great external virtuositj-, 

at Dresden fnr aK * ®”8afic»uent at the Vienna Burgtheater for five years, and 

Scop'S}", »«<•<«. 

of ***? well-known author of Tke Ufe and Works 

He'Steran as an criticism and belles lettres. 

* L. Refktah ■ js *^****^'. adopted dramatic reading as a profession. 

T Kcllstab . mnnetn Leben, ii. ^ sea. 

ing letters' bad occasion to quote these interest- 
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as other works, bore witness) and it had been the dream of 
his life to obtain a position such as that now offered him. 

That nothing very remarkable came of this happily 
conceived appointment, we must ascribe mainly to the 
system of management, though a number of other circum¬ 
stances had their share in the result. 

Tieck was fifty-two years old when he was given the 
appointment ^; he had thus already reached an age when it 
was somewhat late in the day to take up work that was 
completely new to him ; and this may account for his having 
so soon grown weary in the struggle to realize his ideas. 

At first, however, he set to work with energy and zeal. 
As he was a practised master in the art of dramatic recital, 
and had busied himself so much—though mainly by w'ay of 
precept—with the theory of theatrical art, he naturally had 
this side of the matter pretty much at his fingers’ ends, and 
was able to present his ideas in definite, tangible form. 
His theory of stage delivery was diametrically opposed to 
Goethe’s. Though the typical Romanticist of his time, 
he yet, curiously enough, held strongly to the school of 
pronounced naturalism ; a method of stage-delivery based 
on ordinary speech was in his view the only one by which 
truth, and, through truth, beauty could be attained. The 
artificially rhythmical style of verse delivery introduced by 
Goethe was intolerable to him, though in other respects he 
sympathized with the great poet’s dramatic principles, and, 
like all the other Romanticists, looked up to him as a model 
for imitation. 

In a treatise. On the time which should be observed tn 
stage delivery^ he expresses his views very clearly, in words 
which seem to point directly at Goethe. 

“We Germans,” he says, “always bring out the iambic 
measure strongly, even in passages which are quite prosaic, 
nay, in many cases, quite flat; and our players consider 
this method of stressed beats a merit. In really good 
German verse delivered with intelligence, the measure 


* Rellstab. in his reminiscences, seems to indicate that Tieck held an 
appointment in the theatreas early as 1811. but all other ^ 

me agree that he was appointed in 1825, and that the appointment was made by 
LOttichau, who took the helm irt 1824. 
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will never be entirely lost, provided only that the sensitive 
player is careful always to conform in his delivery to the 
intentions of the poet. But when actors imagine that 
they must make a little pause after each Itne,^ and must 
raise their voice in the middle of the line and sink it at the 
end (or the other way about, as we sometimes see done), 
the result js such a schoolboy-like style of declamation 
that the flattest, most prosaic domestic picture is to be 
preferred to the finest tragedy rendered in such a fashion. 

“ Even more destructive is it to the euphony of iambic 
verse, when players, who happen to have learning enough 
to know what an iambus is, try to bring out every (so- 
called) ’ quantity ^; as, for instance in Scene [ : 

Uod ^ gewobnt sJeh niebt mein Geist hiebcj,’ 
instead of saying 

Und cs gcivOhnt aicb nicht, etc. 

Conversely, a long syllable should replace a short in [the 
third foot of ] " the following line : 

Ihm schw-Hrmen abviirta iramer die Geduiken.* 

When Ariel in TAe Ttmpest (Scene 2) makes Ids report 
to Prospero, and in describing the storm says* • 

ZeW die Verkiinder 

Dcb BCbrcckba^rn Ilonnerachla^, lind Ecbnelkr nicht 
Und BlickHriltrinnBiidcr ^ das die 

Vdq Rchwcflichem Gcknielir sturfUlen, schieii\ 

an actorj who in speaking the Hnesi should adhere exactlv 
10 the ordinary iambic measure, would not only ruin all 

» CpL Goethes /?ti/4S far AMrt, pan, in which a directly cppctutc vkir 
is eipreised. See ahflve, p. ^67, 

^ Gne^he; Ji// Tdiurif^ Ace L Scene r, Hne G. 

* Go«che: itu/ Tanriif Act i Scene i, line 1 ®. 

* TA4 (■ J ! 

lighintn^f the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thiindercLnps, more inorucfitftry 
And &ighiH5timJhrtiTig were not j the firt^ £md cracks 
Of sulphurmis rnanng;, the most mighty Neptunn 
Seem to besiege, etc. 
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the beauties of language with which Schlegd*;* ’ excellent 
artistry in verse has enabled him so happily and appropri¬ 
ately to adorn his rendering, but would moreover turn this 
fine, rapid, animated speech into a dragging flat one. 

" No expert needs to be reminded that all kinds of 
metres enter, in the most various ways, into the rhythms 
of dramatic iambic verse, but the great actor, endowed 
with a fine ear and a poiverful and beautiful voice, can 
weave into its texture yet many other rhythmic beauties; 
while the player who thinks he has mastered the delivery 
of iambic verse because he can measure off a monotonous 
babble for us by beat of nretfonome, would be better 
advised if he bad bis part written out for him in prose,® so 
as at least to approach a little nearer to the truthful and 
natural way of speech which conies to him unconsciously 
in prose plays such as £mT'iia Gahtti or MiKna vm 
Bamkihn. Though nowadays, indeed, we often find 
actors adopting a strained, bombastic cone even in prose, 
wherever the dialogue rises to nobility of style." 

Had Ticck confined himself to teaching the company 
to practise his sound and clear principles of diction and 
presentation of character, and had his position been one of 
such authority as to enable him to carry out this very 
important improvement—an improvement urgently needed 
at this time—it is certain that he would have made the 
Dresden theatre one of the first in the country, and would 
have rendered an invaluable service to German theatrical 
art. It was most unfortunate that such_ matters as si^e- 
setting, costume, and the like also fell within bis province 
and interested him deepl}', for of these branches of 
the art, though he was constantly thinking out improve¬ 
ments in them, he had no sufficient knowledge. 

It was natural enough that he shoultl be dissatisfied 
with the ordinary stage-picture of the lime. Scene- 

• The lines ore from A. W. Sehieifel's wetl-knaiwii trtn»iatioA nf Shake- 

produced by him in collaboTation wkH T>kIc.^ This es.ctl|efinraniiaiion 
wjis by fir ibc mobi impKirt;nit lervicc rendered by Scblcgel Eo the theatre. 

* Tliis piece of advfce waa actually or rather U h-id ilttatly been 

^cted on before it wAS by certain actara apd actrpse^ 

verse appeared in the Gemnan dramii for tht lirit time in W playi oj sepiLler 
And Cce^e. The preredHTe «dted A. W. ^hlegcl* idtensesi ^nd^FlK^tOB. 
See und Hi- 4^- 
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painting was at a low ebb in Germany at this period, 
what good scenery there was being the work of foreign 
artists, usually Italians. Certainly the existing scenes— 
bare rooms with open wings for walls, and landscapes in 
symmetrical perspective — were not well-calculated to 
evoke a romantic atmosphere; but T ieck failed to 
discover any method of evolving, from present conditions 
so devoid of style, something more satisfying to his 
imagination. He conceived, accordingly, that the true 
method must lie in a return to the most primitive forms 
of stage-setting. Of these, however, he had no know¬ 
ledge. He himself admitted that he could not understand 
the stage-arrangements of antiquity ; and this is not 
wonderful, considering that the riddle of the ancient stage, 
in reality a very simple one, was not finally solved till the 
end of the nineteenth century. He believed that he 
understood the stage of the Middle Ages; but this was 
not really the case, for he was a victim to the usual mis¬ 
understanding about the ‘ tripartite * Mystery-stage.^ 
He came nearer to a real understanding of the English 
Renaissance-stage, though even of it his notions were not 
really clear; and it was on this type of theatre that he was 
most inclined to base his reforms, especially as he hoped 
that this would enable him to realize his dream of per¬ 
forming Shakespeare in an unadulterated and unabridged 
form. 

But these experiments in archaism, apart from the fact 
that he himself was not thoroughly clear as to their aim, 
brought him into constant conflict with the existing 
theatrical conditions, which could not be altered so as to 
permit of a reversion to primitive forms without a radical 
break with the present which it was not within his power 
to bring about. 

His attitude to the question of stage-costume showed 
similar indecision. To this matter, too, he devoted a 
lengthy essay, full of eloquent self-contradictions, and 
arriving eventually at sufficiently irrational conclusions. 
He begins by condemning the absurd, conventional 

* Sm vol. i. [TAt Earliest Times), pp, 111-152; and, for the mediaeval 
theatre, voL ii. {Middle Ages and Renaissanee), pp. 51 -85. 
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costumes which, on the eig’hteenth century stage, were 
made to do duty for the drama of every bygone period, 
historic or prehistoric. One would naturally suppose that, 
with such an enthusiastic worshipper of the jKMtic fornis 
of the past and of primitive feelings and manners, this 
would lead on to an effort to render the stage and 
theatrical art more pictorially effective and mure evocative 
of historic atmosphere, by fostering the dawning taste for 
historically correct costumes characteristic of the various 
periods represented. The very reverse is the case. He 
proceeds to attack this tendency to historic accuracy 
with great vigour and in most contemptuous terms, and 
winds up a lengthy discussion of the matter m these 
words; In short, there is a typical theatrical costume, 
just as there is a painter’s costume and a sculptor's 
costume; an actor who knows his business will adhere 
closely to this typical costume, only departing^ from it 
slightly so as to indicate by delicate shades differences 
of nationality, or distinguii^h a sharply drawn character. 
Such modifications, however, should be based on a common 
element, a poetic and pictorial theatrical costume, such as 
in all its details—its hats, cloaks, doublets, bools, etc,— 
has perhaps never been worn by anyone In real life ; just 
as I demand of the true actor that the nobility of his 
individual nature should shine through the imitation (!) 
he is presenting, SO that ] should not imagine that 
I see before me a real drunkard, criminal, or galley- 

In other words, the decadent conventionalism of the 
eighteenth century all over again, only that the stage' 
picture is to be based on a different convention. 

In the following passage he fills in the outlines of his 
general conception in somewhat greater detail: 

“The costume adopted for the so-called Middle Ages 
or Age of Chivalry may be pretty much the same, w^hat- 
ever the century; the so-called Spanish costume, along 
with the dress already spoken of” (<>. the ' typical poetic’ 
theatrical costume), "will serve well enough for all poetical 
productions; and if proper consideration is paid to the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War and to that of Peter the 
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Great (!), and approximate certainty arrived at, without 
causing too serious offence, respecting‘Greek and Roman 
costume, every theatre, when account is also taken of 
modern dress, will be fully provided with all require¬ 
ments." 

Such is his hatred for accurate historic costume, that 
he considered it better to play Shakespeare’s dramas, for 
instance, in modern dress (that is, dress of Tieck’s own 
time), than to try to bring them into conformity with the 
costume of the Shakespearian or any other historic period ; 
and he is carried by this view of his to such lengths in 
paradoxical contradiction of his own Romantic creed, that 
he does not hesitate to take up the cudgels for a grotesque 
example, witnessed by him, of the tastelessness of Berlin 
in such matters. “ In my youth,’' he says, “ when Fleck * 
played Othello in a General Officer’s red uniform, with a 
white-plumed cocked-hat, and the other officers in the play, 
as well as all the other characters, the Venetian senators 
etc., were dressed in equally modern black costumes, all 
this, so far from disturbing the spectators, actually enhanced 
the effect. This costume gave the Moor nobility and force 
—dignified him by marks of rank familiar to all of us. . . . 
To dress the Moor in oriental costume must of necessity 
always produce a disturbing and repellent effect." “ 

No doubt Tieck’s difficulties in his practical dealings 
with the theatre were largely due to such paradoxical 
views as these, and to his general propensity for working 
backwards; but what rendered his position altogether 
impossible was the complete lack of forethought displayed 
by the supreme direction of the theatre in determining 
its conditions. If the superior direction had been in 
Tieck’s own hands and he had been able to have his ideas 
carried out by practical men of the theatre, it is possible 
that some good results might have been obtained. As it 
was, he was attached as a co-ordinate " Beirat" ® to three 
stage-managers, functioning by turns—the actors Julius, 

1 Fleck was Tieck's favourite performer. He was, in fact, an actor of great 
talent. See voL v. {Great Aefars of ike Eighteenth Century)^ pp, 212-214, 

“ Ticck's dissertation on Costume is contained in his DrantaiurgiKke 
BtdUer^ ii. 20S-232. 

* Adjunct Councillor. 
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Werdy and Pauli—with a secretary, Hofraih Winkler/ 
all of whom held niuiually aiiiag;onistLC views on theatrical 
management; and all doubtful or disputed questions, such 
as at once arose and continued throughout constantly to 
present themselves, hid to be referred for final decision 
to a High Steward and ex-Inspector-General of Forests 
totally ignorant of all matters of art. 

As an independent authority on literature and resthetics, 
unconnected with the theatre, Tieck had been regarded by 
the actors with spontaneous and sincere admiration; but 
as soon as he came inside the theatrical circle and, without 
being invested with the necessary external authority, was 
set to instructing them in their own craft, their admiration 
died away, and the intriguing and quiiiaing to which the 
members of ‘the profession' are so prone at once set in, 
The strength of hand which might have put down these 
rnanifesiations was not among Tieck's gifts, and besides, 
some two years after his appointment—like Lessing before 
him—he made the great mistake of resuming his activities 
as dramatic critic, while continuing to take part in the 
stage-management of the theatre. 1 his naturally destroyed 
any chance he might otherwise have had of influencing the 
actors to good cflTect. He himself felt this, and gradually 
withdrew more and more completely to his study. He 
retained his post, but seldom carnc to the theatre, and 
ceased entirely to take any active part in protliiciions. 

In spite of his lofty standards, his wide knowledge of 
the theatre, and his genuine, earnest love for it, lie failed 
in his attempt to raise it to the level of his ideals. Goethe s 
remorseless energy had enabled him to ^create a school 
which long continued to exercise a dominating influence 
in Germany, though the petty conditions under which he 

■ Hofraih WiiJdet (i 77 S-»S 56 ), was a very prolific ptaywrisht-hc wrote 
under the nam Hr ^trrt of Theodore Hell—many cJ whose prodtiMions were 
[raneVationi of Frtncli piecea. The appoinunent of DfpmJtic .'tdinser had 
been held by him before Tieck ioined the theaire, As be contiiwedjohold 
offiee 3 s Secrctarv, and hi hire bis own very irsiKtirficant pieces p^ortned, 
and as hii opimn'iis were diameirically opposed to Tiedts the position was 
one certain to breed dissetiiion. Of ibe three actor 

Aufrust WenJy f i77o-i8^7K»« elderly ‘heroic fiihcr of SchrWert school, 
Ltidwip Feidinnad Pauli tt7S3'iaj>)> «« a you dr man withoul tminmE of 
sort, hut who played semi-coniic parts in domeilic drama with talent, while 
Julius, an elderly e*-soldier, took 'dignified' parts. 
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worked^ rather than his own innermost convictions, had 
determined its nature. But Tieck, though inspired by a 
much deeper love for the theatre, lacked Goethe^s over¬ 
bearing power of will, and he never succeeded in bringing 
forth into the world of reality the dream of a uiily 
Romantic form of theatrical art on which his soft, vague 
spirit brooded so long. The Dresden Court Theatre, as 
a home of drama, never attained to artistic independence 
and influence; while the opera, directed by the genius of 
Carl Maria von Weber, was to realize the romantic ideal 
for which Tieck had longed in vain. 


IV 

Ludwig Devricjii a.nd hU relaliuii io RomixitSctfim—Kean and Devnenl— 
Dftvrietit'ft childbwd and yCKUihful c 5 ai[tades--OcliaeiihEiineT—Dement 
joirifs A traveiling company—The nature of his art— Hu perionaiity. 

Owing to the intellectual and spiritual confusion to which 
the various currents of tendency, supervening too rapidly 
one upon another, gave rise at this time, and to the disper¬ 
sion of theatrical effort over many independent centres, 
no single theatre in Germany could definitely take the 
lead, and still less could any theatre give complete ex¬ 
pression to a single, definite artistic tendency. In respect 
to repertory and to the art of acting alike the stage 
continued for a long time to come to present a chaotic 
mixture of various schools—the early ratiotiaiisttc school 
associated with the names of Lessing and Schroder, the 
classic idealism introduced by Goethe and Schiller, and, 
finally, the new Romanticism. The system of manage¬ 
ment by courtier-bureaucrats, spreading from Prussia, 
made it impossible for a strong professional expert, 
capable of combining tlie various tendencies into an 
artistic unity, to come to the front. In these circum¬ 
stances the Romantic movement, new and vi^l as it was, 
failed to obtain control of a single theatre which could be 
said to be really its own, to be devoted to the production 
of its works and realization of its theories, h had to be 
content to show itself here and there, in isolated perform- 
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ances; it never found for itself a body of actors truly 
representative of its ideas; even at the period of its 
greatest literary productiveness no single performance of 
a romantic work on the stage was ever carried through 
in the genuine Romantic spirit. So far as Germany is 
concerned, it was reserved for the neo-romantic movement 
of our own time to realize the scenic ideas which hovered 
before the minds of the early Romanticists as dim, vaguely 
outlined conceptions. 

Strictly speaking, the period produced only one actor 
who gave expression in really vital, pregnant form to the 
ideals of the Romantic school of poetry. 

This actor was Ludwig Devrient. 

Not that even he was recognized by all the founders 
of the school as the fitting interpreter of their ideas. 
Tieck, in particular, often preferred much tamer, more 
humdrum actors to this unique, fantastic genius—perhaps 
because the aspect of Romanticism embodied by Devrient 
was not the element in it dearest to Tieck: the element 
compact of lyrical poetry and rhythmic harmony, of 
dreams, of vague emotion, of broodings on the far-off past 
On the other hand, many of the Romantic leaders took 
Devrient to their hearts, and, first and foremost among 
these E. T. A, Hoffmann, with whom he stood m the 
closest spiritual affinity. Both were fully-equipped artists 
when they made each other s acquaintance ; so that there 
can hardly be any question of either of them having 
influenced the development of the other. Rather we 
should regard them as two incarnations, as it were, of a 
single spiritual type, who happened to meet, and straight¬ 
way were at one in their common love for the glaringly 
fantastic, their humorous view of the Philistine world 
of reality, and their joy in experimenting with all sorts 
of combinations of that same pedestrian, unimaginative 
reality with weird, passionately contorted mysticism. 

The position held by Devrient in the history of 
German theatrical art is somewhat similar to that ol 
Kean in England. They are alike in their complete 
isolation, and alike also in springing from kindred 
tendencies in their two countries, as rare, morbidly 
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developed, <i[KiiJtaneous phenomena, not products artifici¬ 
ally reared by means of literary and academic culture. 

Ludvvijf Devrienl was almost exactly contemporary 
with Kean —he was born on the iSth December 1784, in 
Berlin — but, as was only natural considering^ how little 
intercourse there was at that period between Germany 
and England, they never saw each other, and Kean at 
least probably never even heard of the German brother* 
artist with whom he had so many points of affinity. 

Their origin, however, was not one of these points. 
The obscurity of Kean’s birth, the facts of which are even 
yet not altogether clear, and his vagabond, gipsy^lilce 
existence in a childhood and youth spent in the world of 
the theatre, marked him out, as it were, in advance as 
destined to be the typical Romantic actor ; while there 
was nothing in Ludwig Devrlent's descent, nor yet in his 
family traditions or his early education, that seemed to 
point in any way to a theatrical career. 

His father was neither more nor less than a w^holesale 
draper, belonging to an old and respectable French- 
Flemish family of traders—the name was originally 
written “ de Vrient"- — who for nearly two hundred years 
had adhered steadfastly to ibetr commercial and religious 
traditions, as Huguenot refugees belonging to the con¬ 
fession of the French Reformed Church. The elder 
Devrient, a well-to-do, precise little trader, equally punctual 
in his business and his religious duties, was twice married. 
There were a couple of sons by the first marriage, and 
of these the eldest Philip, was later on to be the father 
of three of the best known among German actors, Karl, 
Eduard, and Emil Devrient. We can understand what 
led these grandsons to break with the family traditions, 
as their choice of profession was made after their uncle 
had won his laurels on the stage. But how this eminently 
respectable family came by such a degenerate son as 
Ludwig, who had not by nature and never acquired, the 
faintest conception of the ways of business, of order in 
money-matters or regularity in conduct, is a mystery not 
easily fathomed. 

Ludwig Devrient was a child of the second marriage; 
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but his mother, about whom we have no information, died 
in his infancy, and he was brought up by a shrewish French 
housekeeper, who had no sympathy whatever for the 
singular boy. He had a lonely time of it in the big house 
(Briiderscrasse 19) where his father lived and had his 
business; for his half-brothers were much older than he, 
and his sister, who was about the same age as himself, was 
brought up at a boarding-school. This loneliness no doubt 
fostered the peculiarity of his disposition and his habit of 
self absorbed introspection, amounting almost to abnor¬ 
mality. His nephew, Eduard Devrleni, tells us that he 
loved to be alone, and seldom played with other boys, but 
used to sit in a corner ga?ing straight in front of him with 
great, dark eyes, or talking eagerly to himself, uttering a 
great number of words, or mere sounds, without connection, 
and without meaning for anyone but himself ; be, however, 
seemed deeply moved, sometimes even terrified, by them. 

He was fond, too, of making the most frightful faces, 
to the terror of other children of his age, and particularly 
of his sister when she was at home for the holidays. His 
mere appearance wassuflficiently singular. Coal-black hair, 
as soft as silk—he was exceedingly proud of his hair in 
later life, always keeping it in beautiful curl by the use of 
curl-papersunusually large brown eyes which glittered 
like brilliants in his pale thin facean extrernely mobile, 
thin-lipped mouth, whose expression would alter in a 
moment from the deepest melancholy to the most freakish 
gaiety { and finally a long hooked nose, much on one side, 
which gave the whole face, otherwise a handsome one, a 
stamp of bizarre irregularity. 

Of school-going, indeed of lessons of any son m the 
ordinary sense of the word, he was a determined and 
energetic opponent. On the other hand, he was fond 
of going to church, not for the sake of the consolations of 
religion—indeed he understood very little of what the 
French pastor said—but because he found in the servic^ 
fresh material for his fantastic monologues. He would 
blacken his face, and climb up into the branches of the big 
tree that stood in the yard of his father s^ house \ and from 
this improvised pulpit would pour forth, in the very accent 
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of the worthy French preacher, bewildering farragos of 
nonsense, garnished with extravagant gestures and frightful 
grimaces—to the no small edification of the youth of the 
neighbourh ood. 

Like Kean, he ran away from home; but while this 
spiritual kinsman of his got as far as Madeira, he—on this 
occasion—^only reached Charlottenburg. He was sent to 
a boarding-school, and there distinguished himself by his 
gift for reciting verse. Gellert's Fables —by accident one 
may suppose—became his favourite pieces for recitation, 
and, whereas in all other subjects he was far behind boys 
of his own age, he impressed both his teachers and his 
schoolfellows by his assurance, and his intuitive, logically 
correct method, in handling these little moral essays in 
verse. 

The time at length came when he was old enough to 
be apprenticed to his father’s business. So far he would 
not seem to have shown any conscious inclination to become 
an actor. But he did show, at once, a very pronounced 
aversion from the ancestral trade, as well as a total unfitness 
for it. In an astonishingly short space of time he managed 
to be guilty of such a series of follies and blunders in 
business matters that his father, in righteous wrath, cut 
short his activities, and, not to have him hanging about 
at home as an idle ne'er-do-well, sent him off to be 
pupil in a trimming- and fringe-manufactory at Potsdam. 

This, however, did not mend matters. He was, and 
would always be, a ne’er-do-well in all concerns of trade 
and business. I nstead of covering buttons, or practising the 
other dexterities demanded of a diligent apprentice to the 
trimming-maker’s trade, he employed himself in mimicking 
the master-trimmer’s peculiar ways of speech—for he too 
belonged to the French immigrant colony—and for the rest 
was usually to be found at the little theatre, where he had 
gained admittance and the sympathies of the personnel by 
presenting the staff with handsome buttons and braid for 
their costumes, and the Director with splendid tassels and 
fringes for his curtains and table-cloths, Potsdam play¬ 
goers in general were most favourably impressed by 
the unwonted splendour of these appointments, the only 
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exception being the fringe- and trimming-maker, who, 
chancing to see them, at once recognized them as his own. 
On this Ludwig Devrient found it advisable to disappear 
from Potsdam, and a short time afterwards he was found 
by his eldest half-brother—^who stood by him throughout, 
and who seems to have been the only person with some 
understanding of the troublesome youth’s complexity of 
nature—in the service of an old woman who kept a village 
shop and who was employing him as her unwitting agent 
in smuggling provisions through the Customs. He was 
brought home again, only to disappear once more soon 
after. This time he enlisted as a soldier,—perhaps the 
worst blow he had yet inflicted on his respectable family, 
for in those days the status of the military profession in 
Prussia was the very reverse of what it is in our time. 

When his good-natured brother Philip had got him out 
of this new scrape, the family decided to try a completely 
new plan with him by giving him his head as far as possible. 
He was sent to a branch establishment at Brody, managed 
by another of his half-brothers named Emanuel, and there 
given a semi-independent position, in which he had the 
handling of large sums of money'. 

This new experiment in reformatory education, how¬ 
ever, had no better success than the others. He fell into 
bad company, becoming a frequenter of champagne- 
parties, where his fellow-revellers, Russian officers, fleeced 
the raw young trader at play, and taught him a love 
for the noble grape, which, developing with years, 
weakened his artistic powers and shortened his life. To 
get him away from this dissipated life, his brother 
Emanuel took him with him to the Leipzig Fair. And 
here, in Leipzig, he met his fate, in the person of the 
actor, Ochsenheimer. 

Ludwig Devrient, now a youth of nearly twenty, had 
often enough seen plays acted—he had seen both Iffland 
and Fleck, for example, in Berlin—but it is clear that so 
far no acting had affected him with the deep feeling 
of kinship in personality now created in him by Ferdinand 
Ochsenheimer’s * playing. 

^ Born at Mannheim 1767, died at Vienna 1822, 
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Ochsenbdmer, indeed, though be never became a 
really great actor, was a suffidenuy peculiar and individual 
type He had gone on the stage late in life, having 
previously made a study of the natural sciences he a , 
indeed, taken the degree of Doctor of 
was an entomologist of real eminence. He published a 
work on Enropsan BulUrJiits which is said to be ol 
considerable value, and he wrote also several popular 
plays under the nom de j^erre of Theobald Unklar. At 
eight and twenty tlie fancy took him to become an actor, 
and when he crossed Devrtent's path—verj^ early in the 
nineteenth century—he belonged to a well-known ^mp^y 
managed by Second a, which played by turns in Dresden, 
Lcip^g and Prague. He took the parts of villainy such 
as Frana Moor in Tk^ Robbers,^ Mannelli m Emih^ 
Gahtti, Secretary Wurm in Cahai and Lovt^ etc.; and 
he brought to the performance of these charaUc« a ta 
figure, lean as a rake, fantastic as one of Hoffmann s 
creations, and a face that seemed carved in wood and that 
was yet as flexible as gutta-percha. At this time he 
was at the summit of his artistic powers, and a few years 
later (1807) he obtained an engagement at the Yijinna 
Burgtheaier, where, it must be said, he soon fell on 
greatly, becoming mannered and exaggerated, and losing 
all power of fruitful study and original creation. 

Such as he still vras in these Leipzig days, how¬ 
ever, the fantastic figures projected by him, full of ciwl 
malignity and diabolical in the naturalism of ibeir facia 
play, produced a powerful effect upon young Devnent, 
making clear to nim, of a sudden, what was his own 
real vocation — and the youth vanished once more from 
the ken of his family, but, this time, to find the true 
path. 

He applied for employment to the Lange Company, 
one of the minor touring troupes, and made his ddbut at 
Gera ^iSth May 1804) in their producuon of Schillers 
Brant von Messirta, as the Princess Isabella's messenger. 
He was no well-drilled actor of Goethe’s school; he was, 
indeed, totally untrained, and even in this small character- 

' ScbklE«Ha pli-yi: Dif and 



69-—Ochscnhcimcr as Wurm in Kainate und Ltehe^ 



70.— Devrient and Hoffmann in Luller’s Tavern (pp- 3 ^®)" 
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less part, which exists merely to make a few brief reports, 
he was perfectly helpless* He delivered his reports quite 
inaudibly, and, as he said himself afterwards, felt as if he 
had two legs and one arm too many. The other arm was 
doubtless fully employed with the traditional staff which 
all classic ‘messengers' had to carry. In some minor 
lovers’ pans, which he next essayed, he got on no better; 
in one of them, indeed, he was hissed. He was beside 
himself with desperation, and was for leaving the theatre 
at once in the middle of the performance, never to set 
foot in it again. 

The leading actor of the company, one Weidner, who 
in various ways had shown a certain interest in this 
awkward, passionate young beginner, persuaded him to 
listen to reason, and he stayed on. There was no danger 
of his bringing further disgrace on his family by this last 
foolish enterprise, since he had taken the precaution of 
appearing under the assumed name of Herzberg. 

But indeed this unlucky tiro Herzberg, whom everyone 
now pronounced to be quite destitute of talent, was before 
long to have his revenge. Another actor of the company, 
who was playing a big comic part in JDas Donauwetbehen ^ 
(a folk-tale play by K. F. Hensler, very popular at the 
time) happened to fall sick, and Devrient, by his own 
wish and at very short notice, was put on as understudy 
to replace him. The rOle was a sort of Hanswurst^, or 
rather Kasper! ®-part, a drunken stroller named Kaspar 
Larifari. Devrient, who was ordinarily not much of a 
reader, had happened shortly before to get hold of 
Shakespeare’s Henry /K, and had gone wild with 
delight over the character of Falstaff. He did not dream 
for a moment that it would ever fall to his lot to play 
the magniheent Sir John, but he conceived the notion 
that in his presentation of the humble Kasperl-fi^re he 
might be able to embody something of the enthusiasm he 
felt for Shakespeare’s immortal human type* And, to the 
intense astonishment of everyone, he succeeded in the 


attempt. 


' The Little Woman of the Danube. ^ ^ 

» Sec voL V. {Great Actors of the Eighteenth Century), pp. 19, 20, etc. 
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He seemed to be transformed. Not only in externals, 
though the extraordinary change in his appearance was 
no doubt what most impressed the great public. That 
this little, slender, pale creature could make himself over 
into a fat, jolly, bibulous buffoon, so as to create a perfect 
illusion, was what struck most people as showing his 
extraordinary talent. But for those who knew, and for 
himself, the important thing was that, whereas hitherto, 
in parts that any mediocrity could play with acceptance, 
he had been as helpless as a child, as timid and awkward 
as the most hopeless amateur, now that he had a definite 
imaginative picture to go by he all at once found himself 
free, assured, unhampered. In this part, which might 
have seemed as alien to his natural temperament as any 
part could be, his genius had begun of a sudden to lift him 
on its wings ; he felt it, and was at once secure, bringing 
out his witticisms with the confidence of a practised 
comedian, and singing the comic ditties with which the 
part was studded to the delight of everyone and to the 
great astonishment of his fellow-players and of the manager, 
since ordinarily he had not a single note in his voice. 
“ Der Kerl is verhext,” ^ they burst out. And, from this 
time forth, the day of juvenile ‘lovers’ and ‘messengers’ 
was past; young Herzberg had become a ‘ character-actor.’ 
It remained, indeed, characteristic of him, even in the days 
of greatness that were to come, that he never could play 
any part well unless it shaped itself in his imagination 
into a definite figure that he could live with, as it were, 
and follow in his impersonation. A character of which 
he could frame no such picture—it did not need to be a 
fantastic picture, but must be one that took life in his 
fantasy—-a part indifferent to him, one that demanded 
only dignity, or one of the ordinary ‘ hero' parts, Ludwig 
Devrient would play worse than the average hack per¬ 
former ; always in his artistry it was a case of * all or 
nothing.* 

The Lange Company was a very wretched affair, in 
which the actors were ‘ on a sharing basis,' as the players’ 
argot had it, and which seldom had much to share. But 

' ** The fellow's bewitched” 
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after a year with them Devrient managed to get an engage- 
menl in a company of a much better cla^Si the Bossan 
troupe, which at the time had a permanent ‘stand’ at 
Dessau, where there was some approach to regular 
theatrical conditions, and where Dcvrlent received a fixed 
salary of six thalers^ a week. Here he began a real study 
of his art. He had begun to realize liow serious and how 
difficult a matter it was. and he strained every nerve to 
develop the powers he now felt himself to possess. 

A fi'iend whom he made in Dessau, a young bookseller 
and author named Kuntz, who wrote under the name of 
Funck. has left a description of Devrteni's struggles to 
master his difficult art. it was at ni^ht, after the perfor¬ 
mance was over, that he usually practised. He was living 
at an inn, ‘The Golden Ring,’ and Kuntz, who was engaged 
to the landlord’s daughter, often came up to his room and 
paid him a visit, “If he happened to be engaged on 
an interesting speech,” writes Kuntz, “he took no notice 
of me, but went on to the end of the scene, pacing up and 
down the room in the ardour of his declamation. He was 
particularly delighted when he could get hold of the book, 
and I could go through the part with him, reading the inter- 
mediate dialogue, so that he could come in with his lines as 
his cueii came round. These exercises went on till far on 
in the night, and he often shouted and raved so violently 
that 1 had to beg him for God’s sake to stop, as he was 
disturbing the whole neighbourhuod. But this always 
offended him very much. 

■' Devrient’s studies at Dessau were not confined to the 
parts he was to play there; he worked at other characters 
too—characters he knew he should never act in Dessau, 
Among these were a number of parts in Shakespeares 
pieces, particularly the King-plays” (presumably /Ctmg 
JHcAarei IIL and King Henty IV,)., “ The part of King 

Philip in Dm Carios * he studied with quite special care. 
We went through the whole piece together twice. Devrient 
could not be induced 10 take any part but the Kingj the 
other parts I had to read; but it was a peculiar delight to 
me, one that to this day I cannot forget, when he chimed 
* About einhtecn shillings- * ScbilLer's pla^ 
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in once on his precisely in the spirit of his pSrrtt 
delivering the poet’s splendid lines with an intonation that 
is indescribable, but that had in it something grim and 
sinister- Unfortunately I never saw his King Philip on 
the stage." * 

Bui he had hia dark hours too, when it seemed to him 
that he had no original talent and that all his labours were 
in vain. He was exceedingly impressionable and had a 
very marked natural turn for mimicry, which was a snare 
to him during his stage*novitiate. \Vhen another actor s 
performance of a part had impressed him strongly, he 
could not get rid of the impression when he came to play 
the part himself, or avoid making his performance a slavish 
copy of his forerunner in the part. He was conscious of 
this, and it tortured him exceedingly, so that he took no 
delight whatever in the popular success which had now 
come to him, and thought seriously at one time of throwing 
up the whole thing and going home to his father, who had 
written hegging him to give up the theatre, promising to 
forget and forgive all, to pay his debts, and to welcome 
back the prodigal son with open arms. 

It was Ochsenheimer in particular that he was always 
copying, and by whose mannerisms and intonations he was 
obsessed. When his father s letter arrived, he took counsel. 
In great anguish of spirit, with Kuntz, and as his friend w’as 
firm in hoiding^ that Oevrient should oo no account for^kfi 
his vocation, he determined to put himself to the test and 
abide by the resulL He was to play Chancellor F lease I, 
in IfRand's IVariii,^ a part which he had seen played by 
othera, but not to his satisfaction. If now, he found that 
he could make this character an original figure, with no 
taint of imitation about it, he would stick to acting, other¬ 
wise he would give it up. He stood the test; the stage 
kept him ; and it is with this part that his independent 
development may be said to have begun. Once begun, 
it proceeded with such astonishing rapidity, that within a 
few years he stood out as, above all, tlie most 

* Fdodi: />v« Hi Zj'wj tf tw and Dt^ein, quoted b]f 

Hflclier, p. 367- 

■ Dft 
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actor in Germany, the one whose distinguishing 
was that the strange and living figures created by him 
seemed to spring direct from his own imagination, con^ 
forming to no existing school, and owing nothing to any 

previous stage-creation, * , ■ 

In the meantime his private life had been irregular in 
the extreme. His professional earnings were very si^h 
and his outgoings, particularly ins expenditure on fluid 
commodities, very large. His case was like Keans. 
When he was despondent about his art. or worried over 
his debts, he sought a convenient tavern and forgot his 
cares in the company of good friends and with the aid or 
much good wine. If things were going well and he was 
feeling happy, the occasion was a good one for a jolly party 
and more good wine to make him feel happier still. 
not long hefare he had atxjuired the dangerous habit o* 
having the bottle by him whatever might be his mood. 

His friend of later days, E. T, A. Hoffmann, whose 
intimacy with him, not least when he was in his ci^s. was 
such as few others could boast, has given us in bis 
Leiden eines TA^a^ardMei^'s,' an excellent lightning sketch 
of Devrient's way of emptying bottle after bottle m pure 
nervous heedlessness, without any real satisraclion beyon 
the pleasure of getting drunk. The scene is a tavern in a 
provincial town; a man bursts in " in a fashionable grey 
frock-coat, hat on head, glasses on nose. ‘Cham^gne, 
and a dozen oysters/ he shouted and . . . flung himseii 
into a chair. He read the note he had in his hand, tore u 
across and stamped on it. Then he laughed aloud as if m 
frenzy of spirit, .smote his forehead with his cle^hed hs^ 
and muttered : 'They'll drive me mad, mad. Compare^ 
with my misery a galley-slave's life is a glorious one! 
The waiter had brought the champagne, and the grey man 
hurriedly tossed off several glasses. The whole appearance 
of the grey man was such as to rouse the deepest com¬ 
passion, the most heartfelt sympathy. He w’as yet but a 

young man in years, but his pale, emaciated face the wild 
look in his eyes, the white hafrs that gleamed forth here and 
there amid his dark locks, made him seem much older ilian, 

*■ TAfotniAl 
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to judge by his bearing and inovenietiis, he could uossibly 
be, Presumably his purpose was to stupefy himself and so 
to forget at least for a moment his wretchedness, or some 
appalling event * that threatened him with annihilation: for 
he swallowed dowm glass after glass, and had already 
emptied the bottle and was calling for another when the 
waiter came with the oysters."* 

There is much humour and keen observation in this 
little sketch, which, thou^ its subject is left anonymous, 
is a picture of Ludwig Devrient in his moments of dis¬ 
traction. Just so would he sit muttering and mumbling 
to himself, much as in his boyhood, in the little back-room 
behind the druggist's shop at the corner of SchUtzen and 
Markgraferv streets in BerUn, when his spirits were so low 
that he could not bear even Lutter and Wegener’s tavern 
and the company of his friend i loffmann. 

It was far from being the case, however, that his mood 
was always black like this ; on the contra^, it would some¬ 
times veer round to an almost childish gaiety, and then he 
abounded in the absurdest stories and in imitations of the 
many ridiculous people he had met, and would keep hia 
hearers in a roar with his burlesque, fantastic faces- 


V 

Ludwig Dcvricrtt at Helmicb Aftsebiil?— Breslau as a 

Devriet^i as Frani M®or—Hi* Lear nnd Sbylocic— His bodily 
weakness nnd bis faniajy. 

During his stay in Dessau Devrient's powers had been 
Bi^ruggling towards full development. When he gave 
up his Dessau engagement—thereby committing a breach 
of contract— and joined the City Theatre at Breslau, he 
soon arrived at full artistic maturity, and it was probably 
during hta Breslau period that he was at his best as an 
actor. 

It was in the beginning of 1S09, when he was in his 
twenty-sixth year, that he began his engagement in the 

’ The srey man’s is in iralily due merely ibe fact that he is 

Director of El theatre- . ^ ^ h. 

“ E- T A. Hoffmana^i CcZ/idtti Bcrlm, i64S» il ^ 
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second city of Prussia. He had married, in the Dessau 
years, a young actiress, daughter of a conductor named 
Helfe, but his wife had died after a year’s married life, and 
the marriage had no lasting effect either on his art or on 
his way of life. 

In Breslau the conditions, both economic and artistic, 
were more favourable than any he had yet experienced. 
The theatre was the property of a local joint-stock 
company, and was managed by a Director, who held his 
post for a term of three years. In spite of this want of 
continuity, the management had hitherto been good, and 
the company, especially as regards its younger members, 
was much superior to the personnel of the other ‘ City 
Theatres.’ It included the stately Julius, who later moved 
on to Dresden about the time Tieck settled there; 
Thurnagel, who afterwards, when a member of the Grand 
Duke of Baden’s Court company, produced a very copious 
and for its time a quite creditable work on The Theory of 
TheatricalArt\ Becker, from Goethe’s Weimar company; 
the excellent comedian Schmelka (1780-1837); and finally 
Heinrich Eduard Anschutz (1785-1865), who became one 
of the best actors in Germany. Anschutz, however, did 
not join the Breslau company till 1814. At this time he 
was playing young lovers’ and heroes’ parts; in his later 
years he became one of the chief pillars of the Vienna 
Burgtheater in the older ‘ heroic ’ line of parts. His Lear, 
his Wallenstein, his Miller (in Cabal and Love) are still 
among the consecrated memories of the Burgtheater. In 
genius and extraordinary personality he could not compare 
with Ludwig Devrient, but in his own way he covered a 
wider field, since he had practically every style of acting 
at his command. Heinrich Laube says of him; “For 
forty years he was regarded as the mainstay of tragedy at 
the Burgtheater. And he was so indeed. He repre¬ 
sented respect for the Word, the significant Word ; he 
represented earnestness and conscientiousness, the con¬ 
scientious care for the sense and spirit of the serious 
drama. He would never suffer any paltering where the 
dignity and importance of the theatre, the actor and the 
actor’s calling were concerned. They were sacred to him." 
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Anschutz and Devrient had made friends in earlier 
days, when the former was studying law at Leipzig, and 
Devrient was acting there with the fiossan company. 
Their friendship was reneared at Breslau, and continued 
unbroken until Devrient's death. 

Breslau was at this time, on the whole, a place much 
in the intellectual movement, with strong literary and 
artistic interests; and young Devrient, who had much to 
gain by intercourse with men of talent, found there what 
he needed—the Director of the theatre. Councillor Streit, 
among others, was of use to him in this respect, and still 
more so the amiable and lively author-critic Karl Schall.^ 
who was the centre of the intellectual society of the town, 
gathering round him every evening a circle of artists and 
literary men. 

Ludwig Devrient made his first appearance in this 
lively city on the 9th February 1B09 as Franz Moor in 
The Rubbers. He had an instantaneous success, his 
reception, indeed, being most enthusiastic ; and he was 
recognized from that time forward as what he was, an 
actor of genius and of extraordinary individuality, differing 
complet^y from anything seen before on the stage. His 
Franz Moor continued to be accounted, not only one of 
his best parts, but the standard and model for later per¬ 
formances of the character. 

Iffland was the actual 'creator* of this character,^ 
but though his rendering of it had brought him great 
fame, and he was still, in his later years, much applauded in 
it, his performance was completely eclipseil by this younger 
actor, who by his daimonic power, his fantastic appear¬ 
ance, so precisely suited to this figure, and iifs delivery, 
highly individual, yet varying with the emotions of his 
part, lifted the character into a higher sphere than could 
ever be attained by Iffland's nicely-calculated, effective, 
but somewhat self-conscious viriuosiiy. 

In his rendering of the pan Devrient did nothing to 

> K.wl Sclalt I t? 80 'i 3 u) was ihe author <if some of (he light coineriics most 

in vogue ii ibii limC, j <p^ay«d at tbe Copcnh^cn RoynJ 

Theatrt—thirty under the iiilftChf mutk\y Ghi^k uh 

Lnik than Jud^indni\ me. me. 

* Cp. vol. V. eftki p. iQrj; 
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emphasize the ugly, malformed exterior with which 
Schiller, with an eye to somewhat superficial theatrical 
effect, has invested his villain. Disdaining the aid of 
the hump and red hair, he appeared much as he was in 
real life, merely deepening slightly the markings round 
the mouth and eyes. But so vivid was the play of his 
countenance, that there gleamed from it an inward moral 
hideous ness far more appalling than the bodily ugliness 
designed by Schiller. 

Many have described this embodiment of Franz 
Moor as the very summit in tragedy of Devrient's art; 
Ludwig Rellstab, for instance, in a very circumstantial 
but at the same time perspicuous survey* of his acting, 
maintains this view. August Klingemann, in later days 
a well-known theatrical manager, gives us, in what is, by 
comparison, a brief analysis, a good impression of the 
powerful, thrilling effect produced on him, and indeed 
on all who saw it, by this performance. “From this 
point ” (the third Act), he writes, “ to the very end, Devrient 
soars higher and higher, scene by scene, on the wings of 
genius—fantasy mirrors itself in fantasy—and poet and 
player seem engaged in a tremendous struggle for the 
palm of art. The demons of crime throng in upon the 
criminal. . . . Murder creeps up behind him, and he starts 
in terror at the descending dagger. Then comes the scene 
with Daniel; the recital of the dream, in accents not of 
this world ” (Rellstab says of this passage that he has 
never been able to forget the appalling effect of the tone 
in which Devrient uttered the words: “ Well, why do you 
not laugh?"); “the prayer, in which the thoughts give 
the words the slip, and he speaks on mechanically as the 
terror of death mounts within him, till at last the words 
flicker away from his lips in disjointed sounds.—There 
was more than truth here—more than perfection of art; 
and the applause of the agitated crowd rose to an uproar, 
aye, to a clamour of shrieks! — Apart from all this, his 
facial play was in itself of such thrilling greatness ; the 
eyes now flaming up in frenzy, now dying down into 

‘ BlumenuneiA/iren/tse{Flower-andCom-^leaniftgs),ll '. Liulwig Devrient, 
chap. 2* 
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Hippocratic * ashiness in the collapse of utter desperation ; 
—and then the wild, Gorgon-like hair, with its loose locks 
twining about hts forehead and neck like the snakes of the 
Furies—all this, in terrifying combination, formed a picture 
projected and executed with Flax man-like* boldness, 
immeasurably far removed from what is ordinarily called 
acting, so that everything else, m comijarison, seemed 
but artifice and make-believe, and even Iffiand's perform¬ 
ance dwindled to a shadow in our recollections “ * 

The list of parts played by Devrient while at Breslau 
includes most of those which built up his renown, and 
which still, like the blazonings of a coat of arms, make 
his name illustrious. In i8to, when he was only twenty- 
six years old, he ventured to undertake a task that is one 
of the greatest and most difficult a player can attack—the 
part of King Lear ; and though it was impossible, in the 
nature of things, that at this age he should be capable of 
a thorough understanding and complete solution of this 
gigantic problem--and though, indeed, he never succeeded 
in rendering all the phases of the character with equal 
power, as Fr. L, Schroder had done—yet even at this 
stage his performance was a worthy first sketch of what 
was to be one of his finest creations. 

He had, indeed, the advanuge of Schrbder in one 
respect; whereas the elder actor had played in his own 
adaptation* of the tragedy, Devrient produced, for the 
first time in Germany, Shakespeare’s own text, in A. W. 
Schlegel’s excellent translation. The weak point in 
Devrieni's creation (a point in which, given hts tempera¬ 
ment and his physical means of exitression, it was inevitable 
that it should be weak) was his lack of commanding 
presence and of volume and sonorit^r of voice—its defects, 
in short, were physical rather than spiritual. 11 was beyond 
his power—especially, of course, in his younger years—to 

1 Til* siinktn^ flaccid appearance witiclSinei pr^wnied by ihc fcsiturc^i of 
patienls autferiny from i«vere of ih* digeslliw or^an^ b called by 

doctor^ 

rtferciice Is lo the Enjrlish scutpior^ John FEaxmati 
^hQsc illiislnitioiis of A-Eicbylu&fr Homerj Daiite, etc., were in tJiose dnys very 

tam ouj^ in ticmuiny. 

* OuOEcd by Moory Jacolw: p. ttS 

* Se* vaL v- ActfVi of ri/ EixAteeniA C^ffiuyy)^ p. 165, 
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body forth the gtgaolie figere of » 

antioujtv struGgUng. tottenng and falling under the heavy 
blows of Fate; but the portrayal of a human ^ 

childlshlyvaln but yet loving man, tortured by impotent 
picked 

(rraduallv down the descent from semle iren/y iicart 

S'erSoes^ «« wirhio ‘He 

and it was on this element of humanity that he basctl lus 

and inevitably it was the 

passages, the scenes of threatening fn^ulTfolct^ 

a tte scene where madness has Hr'.Hen out n full force, 

in which Devrlent was most successful Kmgly dipnt^ oi 
exterior and large pathetic utterance were not his forte* 
But he brought out, too, wi^ great an the 

lender^hearted side of tb^oM monarch and in ^rjicu^^ 

played the exquisite scene m which Cordelia g _ . 

^Us back the old man’s wandering senses, with thrilling 

truth to nature. i ■■ Devrient who 

Ludwig Rellstab says of his Lear. Uevircfrc woo 

was always a consummate master m e . 

iorctrciy temper »H^H of old must h»™ 

pletely domina.^ «= s^L™^edlge^^ 

a smile shining pass his band, in weari- 

"Zs and'dcs^ondeacy. hk 

would noi W," spoken with 

‘n'’,'^ gM;Ch ^^loomj > 

'“"IXwid“'.ri^Hllity of an acuteness borderiog on 

> JU RelUuili i S/umrtt and 1>- **9^' 
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disease, and with the power of throwing himself with a 
devouring passion into the parts of a r6le which suited 
his temperament. Devrieot succeeded in producing a 
picture of Shakespeare's legendary figure, w^hich, though 
far from complete, yet was, for all good judges, of fat- 
more thrilling effect than the performai^ces of his con¬ 
temporaries — men like Esslair^ and Anschutz— whose 
physical equipment was better suited to the part. 

The fact remains, however, that this most exacting 
of all parts was beyond Devrient's bodily powers. Not 
once, but many limes, it happened that as early as the 
end of the second Act (the proper playing of which, 
it is true, involves almost sujjerliuman menial strain and 
physical exertion) he fell down in a sort of epileptic fit, 
and w'as obliged either to break off the performance 
altogether, or to give up for the rest of the evening all 
attempt to play with his full force. Karl von Holtei, 
who was born and brought up at Breslau, gives in his 
reminiscences the following account of a peribrmance ot 
Laar which he witnessed when a boy of thirteen: 
“ Devrient played with overwhelming, violent exaltation 5 
ii seemed to me that the emptiness of the house spurred 
him on to exert himself trebly, in sheer defiance. After 
the second Act there was a long wait. At last the stage- 
manager came before the curtain, and informed the small 
atidience that Herr Devritnt had fallen down in a fit, 
and was quite unable to go on acting. The evening's 
performance must therefore unavoidably be considered at 
an end. The audience left quietly. 1 ran about in the 
street outside, driven by a deadly fear, keeping my eyes 

‘ FcrdMAHil Easlair{i7?2-i840) w.is, in his though not ihe preateM, 
yet ccTtiiiiily laJJcsl m;tor in Gtnniiiiy. life was a hitidjs-flme and 
m.iru qf diJinTic lire—his hripht, iEiiked, was an incotiven[eEice to him, 
particularly in hii ymiih. Wh^n he applied fer an engagement as the N;^tiQn 4 l 
Tbcftite in Munichr tlie Ulrecior rejected him, giving as his rea-^oo that iher* 
were no clothes in th* wardrobe that would fii the lanky r^ts^al/ Whta 
Cena^t suggested to Ckieihe that he should be engaged for thtiUVimarthrasre, 
the reply was: " I have no iise for a lover whose mitsress' head would only 
reach to his msddlo " In time, howevccp he acquired a considerable repuution ^ 
□fid he possc^edt indeed, a somewhat pompous saleni^ which many pe^oplo 
found impressive Hut he developed Srerioiia iFnnuerisms of style, ajid oh lU' 
conceal enjoyment of his own stalely appearance always prevented bis 
klehtirying himself with the characters he presented. 
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on the door by which the actors went out and in. . . . 
At last they brought him out, still dressed, in part, in 
the old king’s costume. It was a strange scene. The 
disordered clothing, the pale, face, the bright daylight 
(it was in the summer) “it was as if they were 
carrying a dead man from the battle-field. ^ 

This was in 1811. It is not surprising that in such 
circumstances as these Devrient was led away into the 
practice of using strong stimulants to keep up his strength. 
He early fell into this destructive habit, which of course 
only served in the long^run to exasperate his nervous weak* 
ness, though at times it might be of some momentary 
assistance* 

Eight years later he was ‘ starring ’ at Hamlmrg— 
in this same part—under the management of F. L. 
Schmidt; and we read in the manager's Denkwurdtgketten . 
“ In King Lear^ on the 8th July” (1819) “ Devrient was 
only able to get as far as the scene with Regan m the 
second Act. He was by that time in such a convulsively 
hysterical state that he had to be taken off, 
curtain rung down The actor was soon revived, how¬ 
ever, by draughts of strong spirits, which he nastily 
gulped down; the curtain was rung up again and t e 
Act played on to the end. But by that tinie Devrient s 
strength was completely exhausted, and he collapsed.^ 
For him to go on playing was quite out of que^ion ; 
so we improvised a performance of Korners TheiSri e. 
But even at that time we all felt sure that Devrient 


would come to a sad end." - u f 

In his later years he had to give up the part oi 
Lear altogether, since it always wore him out complete y 
before he had reached the end of the play. r cu t 1, 
On the other hand, throughout the part of S yoo , 
which is not more than one-fourth the length of Lear, is 
mastery was complete. Shylock, and Jewish jmrts in 
general, such, for instance, as Sheva in Cumberland s 

» Kar! von Wtei: Viersifr Jahre {Forty Years) 

Vorbiidtr dtr deutschm SchauspUikunst {Typ€^ 
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* F. L. Schmidt: DmkwunHgktiiin {MemQrnbihc^^ n. 
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became one of Devrient’s specialties. His keen powers of 
observation, his mimetic talent, and his sense for grotesque 
comedy, enabled him to render to a nicety the specifically 
Jewish type, without the least exaggeration, or mingling 
of the individual peculiarities of one Jew with those of 
others in an amateurish generalized jargon. His Shylock 
resembled Kean’s in many respects, particularly in its 
wealth of delicate shading, and the sharply individual¬ 
ized character that was common to both. But the types 
of individual presented were exceedingly diverse. Kean 
played Shylock as a powerful middle-aged man with 
black hair, while Devrient represented him as grey and 
old—in the last scene quite broken down—and with 
strongly-marked Oriental race-characteristics. At Breslau 
he had ample opportunities for studying Jewish types, for 
the town was then, as it still is, full of Polish and Hun¬ 
garian Jews, and we may be sure that from the ethnological 
point of view the picture was truly coloured. It is quite 
possible, however, as Tieck maintained, that in other 
respects the figure presented by Devrient transgressed 
the bounds of reality, that he made it too fantastic, too 
spectral and sinister. In his costume, which was much 
praised by his contemporaries, the Oriental character was 
also emphasized—he believed himself that it exactly repro¬ 
duced the dress of the Venetian Jew of the Renaissance 
period. This can hardly have been altogether the case ; but 
it is undeniable that his dress was far more stimulating to the 
imagination than the eighteenth-century citizen's costume 
in which Shylock was presented by Kean, who conformed, 
in this respect, to the common practice of the time. 

In principle, Devrient had no intention whatever of 
forsaking the firm ground of reality in his impersonations. 
He heartily detested the conventional ‘ beauty ’-theory of 
Goethe’s school; throughout his career the human figures 
created by him were built up, by means of intense, serious 
application, from personal impressions and observations. 
It was only that he ordinarily saw human beings in a glar¬ 
ing, fantastic light; and accordingly the impression they 
made on him, whether tragic or comic, had always a tinge 
of strangeness and morbidity. 
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His nephew, Eduard Devrient, who had a very special 
understanding of and sympathy for his uncle, though he 
himself was an actor of a very different and greatly inferior 
type, writes of him in a striking passage : “His study of a 
part consisted of incessant intercourse with the imaginary 
human figure which he had discovered and chosen for that 
part. He associated with this figure with the greatest 
pleasure to himself and with real tenderness. He did not 
mould the image of his fantasy; he did not deck it out with 
traits of detail—no, he observed its traits day by day, they 
came to him as discoveries, filling him with heartfelt joy, 
which he felt the strongest need to communicate to others. 
Thus, when the time came, he appeared before the public 
in the very image itself, with which, by living with it, he 
had identified himself. . . . His playing was extraordinarily 
full of effect, of glowing colour; the modesty of nature, for 
which Schroder’s creations were remarkable, was .not his. 
His characters, on the contrary, were strongly marked; 
they betrayed in their creator a method of apprehension 
nervous and strained to the utmost, and often came within 
a hair’s breadth of the borders of exaggeration, which he 
yet, with self-assured strength, managed to avoid touching 
—but all this was absolutely natural to him ; he saw human 
beings as he represented them ; no thought of vtaking an 
effect entered his mind.”' 

It would scarcely be possible to give a clearer descrip¬ 
tion than this of Devrient’s method of work. At any rate 
every true actor must find it clear; for it is the method 
that is followed, and must necessarily be followed, by all 
great impersonators of human beings, even though they 
may not always be conscious of it. The difference in the 
results produced is due merely to differences of tempera¬ 
ment, and the consequent difference in the nature of the 
association between the performer and the Images of his 
fantasy. 

Fantasy does not consist in behaving fantastically; 
still less in incoherent grimaces and "eyes in frenzy 
rolling”: though, strangely enough, many people, not a 

* Eduard Devrient: GtschichU tier deulschen Schauipitlkunst {History of 
German Theatrical Art), iii. 361 seq. 
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few of them professional dramatic critics, believe the 
contrary. F. L. Schroder, we may be perfectly sure, had 
artistic fantasy of the same kind as Devrient s; but he 
had an unusually wholesome and vigorous temperament, 
while Devrient’s was morbid, neurasthenic, super-sensitive. 
Hence the immense difference in the results arrived a^ 
even when they played the same parts, and even though 
they had used the same artistic methods in fashioning 
their creations; and herein, let us remark in passing, 
be found a proof of the independent creative activity of 
theatrical art, as distinct from the art of dramatic poetry. 


VI 

Iffland and Devrient—Devrient in Berlin—^E. T. A. Hoffmann Devrient s 
comic parts—His increasing weakness. 

A TURNING-POINT in Devrient’s theatrical career came with 
Iffland’s visit to Breslau in 1814, on his last ‘starring’ 
tour. He played with Devrient, and saw and recognized 
his great talent; indeed, stranger and ‘star,’ and im¬ 
mensely looked-up-to as he was, he yet had reason to feel, 
when he played in Devrient's r6les. what unique popularity 
this young rival of genius had acquired in the second 
capital of Prussia. 

IfBand, who was already in very bad health, and 
no doubt aware that he was nearing his end, treated his 
fellow-artist in the friendliest and most straightforward 
fashion. When taking leave of him at the end of the visit, 
he said: “ People accuse me of being envious and jealous 
of other men’s talent. But no one who has really known 
me will assert this. It is true that with empty conceit 
and self-satisfied mediocrity I have always been curt and 
repellent enough ; but I have never refused to recognize 
genius. A man who is a real master of his craft is not 
afraid of one who is his peer. The contest between them 
strengthens both. Even a defeat is more honourable to 
the loser than a victory over ten blockheads.—I tell you, 
Devrient, you can never become a great artist—you are 
one already! The reputation you enjoy in Breslau is 
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enviable i but it is not enough to satisfy the ambition ol 
a genius like you* The only place that is worthy of you 
is in Berlin* That place—I feel it too well—will soon be 
vacant* It is reserved for you. Rely upon my word ! ^ 

And Devrient found that the word of the old actor- 
manager could be relied on* When Iffiand died the year 
after—22nd September 1814—he had paved the way for 
Devrient's engagement, which took place in due course in 
the spring of 1815, under Count Bruhrs management* 

He was only thirty-one years old when he came to 
Berlin, but he had already reached full maturity as an 
artist. Berlin seems to have taught him, as a player, 
little or nothing, but it was there that he acquired his 
great renown* All the artistic triumphs to which he was 
to attain, he had already achieved, or was ready to achieve, 
but he found for them in the great city the sounding-board 
which, in spite of all his successes and the recognition he 
had won, had hitherto been lacking* He came at a tirne 
when Romanticism was at its brightest, and when Berlin 
was its focus* Peace was concluded, Germany was de¬ 
livered, Napoleon, the oppressor, was irrevocably crushed* 
Berlin was revelling in nationalism, romanticism, prosperity, 
and artistic interests. The Jewish salons—-of which Rahel 
Levins was the first and foremost—inoculated upper 
middle class society with an interest in the theatre and in 
literature hitherto unknown ; and from this time forward 
the Jews have continued to form the best, most passionately 
interested, and most judicious element in the Berlin 
theatrical audiences—^till in our own days they have 
crossed the footlights and taken almost complete possession 
of the Berlin stage*^ 

The literary salons, it is true, saw little of Devrient* 
Literary salons were not his affair. In ordinary conversa¬ 
tion he was quite out of his element; being very silent 
and reserved, except when among his intimate friends and 
comrades. But he found another means of access to the 


' Hocker: VerNIder dir diuischm Schauspielkunsi^ p* 305 seq, 

* To the best of my knowledge there is at the moment (1916) not a singio 
Berlin theatre of any importance in which the management is not m Jewiso 
hands, and it is believed that more than half the actors of Germany belong to 
the same gifted race. 
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inmost circles of the new literary movement, in hb 
acquaintance with E. T. A, Hoffmann, who settled in Berlin 
at the same time as Devrient, after a youth spent in a 
great variety of employments, ranging from judicial 
functionary to orchestral conductor and scene-painter at 
minor theatres. He was now a judge of the Exchequer 
Court in Berlin, and was distinguisliing himself as an 
and right-minded jurist* opposing, with much energy 
and sagacity, the disgraceful system of espionage and 
oppression stt up by Gov^ruincnt aFler the Wat o 
Liberation.' At the same time he was developing great 
activity as author and composer.' There was a spiritual 
aRiniiy between the two men, which was soon to grow into 
a deep and passionate friendship. 

Hoffmann lived immediately opposite the theatre m a 
house at one corner of the Gendarmenmarkt ®; and at 
another corner of the same square there stood, and still 
Stands, Lutter and Wegener’s Tavern. It was in these 
iwo corner houses that Hoffmann and Devrient estahlished 
their ‘ literary salon,' which, it must be admitted, was of a 
nature very different from the parties for tea and romantic 
chit-chat so famous in literary history, which at this time 
formed the usual rallying places for the b€^ux ^sprits w 
Berlin, A veritable cycle of legends has grown up around 
these Hoffmann-Devrieni symposia, at which tea and tea- 
table talk were certainly not the attractions: legends <« 
the fabulous mystifications and hoaxes by means of which 
Hoffmann and Devrient scared away inconvenient fellow- 
guests and listeners; or of how, when Devrieots bill for 
champagne had run up to some 4000 marks and the landlord 
was struck by the strange idea that he w'ould like to have 
his money, the offended guest shook the dust off his feet, 
and transferred his patronage to another tavern, taking 
with him the inn's whole clientele of regular guests and 
casual listeners, so that Messrs Lutter and Wegener had to 
beg and implore him to come back and to think no more 

^ In 1^15 lie wrfllc the muitc for de b Moite Fouqud'* festival 

pliy for tlsi CfTvictiary of this Hckjsc Hvhcnrftllern ; ind the next Ins 
operit* UHjfiHf, wai prqdue«l with great sucwf. ^ i , 

^ ■ He has left adescriptEflo of hii abode and of hirnfleir m hi£ elianning little 

Bkeich i CVwjriVf 
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of the slight misunderstanding that had come between 
them. We have no means of verifying these legends, and 
wc know, of course, still less of the nature of the intimate 
colloquies kept up by the two friends, with none bvit their 
bottles for company, till far on in the morning. Of the 
gatherings of poets at Hoffmann's house we know a little 
more. Among others, Oehlensch lager, who for some time 
belonged to the circle, has given us an account of one of 
these ‘ Serapion evenings ’ * at which it happened that he 
and Fouqud were the only guests. He describes Hoffmann 
as "a burlesque, fantastic elf with a great deal of sense " ; 
the company tell each other blood-curdling ghosi-stories 
and creepy adventures ; and Hoffmann officiates as cook, 
with a white apron on, mixing them bowls-full of champagne 
and Rhenish, and seeing 10 it that the goblets are indus¬ 
triously filled and emptied. He has a whole cupboard- 
full of marionette dolls, which he loves to put through 
their paces, and in the middle of a horrible story be 
terrifies Oehlenschlager by making a little black devil 
suddenly perch astride his shoulder and peer into his face, 
putting out a red tongue at him. 

The two friends were soon well-known figures in 
Berlin, not only as men who, in their several lines of art, 
were doing work akin in character, work that was creating 
a stir and having great success ; but also because of their 
peculiar appearance and way of life. Hoffmann was very 
short and rather square-built, Devrient somewhat taller and 
very slender; but both had black hair and pale sallow 
complexions, with dark, brilliant eyes. Both were mairied,* 
but were seldom to be seen in company with their wives ; 
nearly always, when not at work, they were to Ik found at 
the tavern that lay so handily for both of them, in copious, 
ironic discussion of the burning questions of the hour, 
theatrical, literary and artistic. 

11 is much to be regretted that Hoffmann never felt any 
impulse towards dramatic writing — no doubt because he 

* (T’^f /iriikrffi) is tlic littp ^ wi^S-knowii 

cdlLcctionn of taJei by of wfhich a brotherhood founded m honour of 

in imagimry hermit, Scrmpieint fontis ihe frime-work, £Trans- ofitt) 

* DAVJitDit had married ; ihis^ cimtp 100^ hii wife was an actresi of no 

mark 
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lacked the power; for it would be difficult to imagine 
a closer, more intimate association of dramatist and actor 
than would have resulted had Devrient impersonated 
Hoffmann's figures, compact of fantasy and yet always 
with their feet on the solid earth. As it was, the dramatic 
literature of the time yielded no material that was wholly 
suited to Devrient’s peculiar artistic powers. . 

He made his first appearance in Berlin (April ioi 5 h 
as Franz Moor, and immediately produced the same 
profound impression he had made elsewhere, being recog¬ 
nized, practically at once, as an actor of the first eminence. 
No more than two years later he was appointed stage- 
manager—for comedy ; while P. A. Wolff, who wit is 
wife, nh Amalie Malcolmi—had come to Berlin about the 
same time as Devrient, took over the stage-management 
in tragedy. At the time, this arrangement may perhaps 
not have seemed so strange as it now appears to us. 
Before he left Breslau Devrient had already played a 
o-reat number of comic parts to the immense satisfaction ot 
his audiences; apart from such roles as Harpagon (1 Avare), 
which bordered on serious character-acting, most of these 
were the figures of sheer burlesque, which formed a popu ar 
element in the light pieces then in vogue but now utterly 
forgotten. He had an extraordinary vein of burlesque 
humour, an astonishing gift for disguise, and a great 
mastery of local dialects. His range in coi^dy was 
exceedingly wide ; he played, for instance, both Harpagon 
and Falstaff, and was almost equally admired in both 
characters—perhaps, if anything, his Falstaff was the more 
successful of the two, though the part might have seemed 
beforehand utterly unsuited both to his physique and to his 
temperament. One of his most effective parts was in 
Triplets^ in which he played all three brothers, and, 
Rellstab says: "It almost passed belief, the chameleon- 
like agility with which he slipped into, and out of, the 
skins of these three characters.” He played in pieces 
so slight that it is hardly worth the trouble, at this 
time of day, to trace them out—the " Possen mit Gesang " 

1 A “ Posse mit Gesang ” (vaudeville) adapted from the French of Bonin by 
the Vienna actor Costenoble. 
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(vaudevilks) which in those days had a place in the reper* 
lories of even the most fastidious German theatres* The 
names of his parts are enough to indicate the character of 
the plays: Rochus Pumpernickel, Fipa the Tailor, Kakadu 
the Tailor, Baron Scaraoceus, and the like.' 

Devrieni was indeed as much at home in comedy as 
in tragedy, but it is obvious that his tragic work had by 
far the greater importance, since in tragedy he had intro¬ 
duced a new and exceedingly original method. But this, 
of course, his new Chief, Count von Briihl, had no eyes to 
see. He was a blind partisan of the Weimar school, of 
which P, A, Wolff was the most elegant representatlye: 
and be accordingly put tragedy under Wolffs supervision, 
while comedy fell to Devrtent. There^ was, in fact, a 
strong disposition on BrlihVs part, in which Wolff shared, 
to confine Devrient, even in acting, within the sphere of 
comedy and light popular plays; this tendency on their 
part being due, not so much to the reason assigned—viz,, 
that tragic parts tokl so heavily on his strength that be 
often felT ill after playing them—as to the fact that these 
votaries of convention and tediousness had no under¬ 
standing whatever of his highly individual tragic letnpera- 
ment. Thus weeks and months might go by without 
Devrienfs appearing in anything but empty German farce 
and vaudeville, so that even an expert in things theatrical 
like Oehlenschlager, when on a long visit to Berlin, con¬ 
siders him wholly and solely as a comic actor.* 

The absurdity of this procedure was made all the more 

*Thfe firsi is ihe litle-rolB in a "musical quodlibet_ in ihiiea 
MaithJius Sift^mayer, who, at bis dcalh in iBso, was Direcwr “ j 

Opera ifi Vienna. Kakadu ii a clismcter in a comic optta by rennet nna 
VVenael Miillet, The Titv SitUrf e/ Prupe* (1794^- Barou Scarabtciis « a 
natunllsi and ofiBinal (in Tit Mtrtapud Givnt ef whwe comic 

efteciR* include the wearinj; of bird'caves on his stamach mid tmufliniM slucit 
in hta etnw hat. Ftps ihe Tailor is the hero of a one-act piece of the same 
name by Hoizehue. . - , j u. 

* He wiitns In his /iVM/sHfcwtiff (iii. 196): " He (Hoffmann) and Hittih Ihe 
btxilcseller iniriied me ... to dinner at a resLiurarl, whete J also met sepins 
grtnletl £cmetiia»t DevrienL t ha^'O seen him play a French valst ina^cti^a 
German caachman in a most imposinfl manner over a witleflf wine wmcn twy 
were discussing logeiher, sitting at a littie lable. (i have forgotten the name 
of the piece.) It was the most ridiculous scene o>nce^ame. riever 
stupid superciliousness and idiotic airs have been tairefi off [** ^ 

fasmoo. All the air* and graces cwicaiutied, and yet the whole tniag nao 
touch of French nonchaiance ihai was admirable." 
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glaring by the fact that the company was exceedingly 
weak in tragic character-actors, indeed in capable 
tragedians of every kind. The only actor who could 
conceivably play Devrient’s line of parts in tragedy—he 
did actually play some of them—was Friedrich Wilhelm 
Lemm {1782-1837) a realistic actor of Iffland's school, 
precise to the verge of mania. He was not without talent, 
but his tragedy was quite devoid of impetus; and he 
imagined that he could make good his lack of bodily and 
mental agility by painstaking and minute private study, 
in the course of which he noted down in writing every 
shade of intonation, every movement of hand or foot, 
every turn of the body or the head, even every blink of the 
eyelids. It was natural enough that such thoroughness 
as this in externals should commend itself to a section of 
his compatriots; but a talent so ponderous, so laborious 
and at the same time so lacking in taste could not compare 
for a moment with Devrient’s.^ 

P. A. Wolff was an actor of taste, but somewhat 
lacking in vigour, and was a slavish follower of the 
principles instilled by Goethe’s training, the thoroughness 
of which was also of a purely external kind, and mani¬ 
fested itself mainly in the production of thoroughly tedious 
results. His wife, who was quite as well trained as he, 
but was less distinguished for taste, was a tragic actress of 
great comic talent. 

It was no wonder that Devrient, who was, and was 
conscious of being, the only true representative of tragedy 
in the company of the Berlin theatre, grew dispirited and 
embittered when he saw that his powers remained un¬ 
appreciated by the narrow-minded management. At the 
same time he was incapable of taking a strong line and 
asserting his rights. He was by nature indisposed to 
conflicts of this kind, and, besides, he was invariably 
disarmed by Count Briihl’s personal amiability. Three 
great creations—lago, Mephistopheles and Richard HI*— 

^ A similar painful, brooding search for absolutely correct realistic ex¬ 
pression was also a characteristic of Karl Seydelmann (1795-1843), an actor 
much admired by a somewhat later generation of playgoers. His career, how¬ 
ever, falls outside the purview of this book. 
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lay ready in his mind, waiting to see the light* He had 
laboured at all three of them for years, their images were 
full-formed in his imagination; for Richard he had even 
worked out a complete acting arrangement, with Hoffmann's 
assistance* The two first characters, which he might have 
been born to play, he was never allowed to appear in, and 
his first appearance in Richard iH- ^ot take place till 
1828, only four years before his death- It had been post¬ 
poned and postponed—intentionally as it would seem—till 
he was, physically, a broken man, and could only produce 
a mere sketch of the richly-coloured picture that he 
assuredly had in his minds eye* Even this sketch, 
however, sufficed to show the public, through the veil of 
physical weakness, how much they had lost through a 
dilettante nobleman's narrow-minded obstinacy* 

E* T. A* Hoffmann, his best friend, and the confidant 
of all his artistic troubles, died in 1822,^ and his loss was 
a very severe blow to Devrient- The story goes that 
after his friends death he sat in Lutter’s tavern till far 
on in the night, alone, brooding over his wine and his 
thoughts. At last he put a couple of bottles of champagne 
in the pockets of his coat and wandered out to Hoffmanns 
grave, where he sat down with his bottles and spent the 
rest of the night in long, fantastic colloquies with the dead 
man, staggering home in the early morning- 

His whole way of living became more and more 
ruinous to his health and constitution. Instead of resting 
during the vacation, he undertook long, exhausting 
'starring' tours, on which he only managed to keep 
himself going by perpetual recourse to his panacea- 
champagne. His old friend and colleague, Anschutz, who 
was now one of the chief pillars of the Vienna Burgtheater, 
visited him in Berlin, soon after Hoffmann's death, and was 
shocked to see how terribly he had changed in tM seven 
years“ since their last meeting. *‘His eyes shone as 
darkly brilliant as ever," he writes in \C\s Remmiscences, 
“ but their fire seemed almost unearthly, is w o e 

« He was only fort^slx at his death; and the end of his He was clouded 

by weakness and disease. 

* They had parted at Breslau m 1815* 
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appear;incc showed evei^ stgit of premature decay, a sad 
result of hts recourse to constant wine-drinking to stimulate 
the ruined nerves. I told, him how much I wished that 
he would come to Vienna some time on a ‘starring' visit. 
He answered, shaking his head with a sorrowful smile: 
‘ Yes, indeed, there is nothing I should like so much ; but 
I haven’t the courage for It any more. You see. I’m at 
home here; everyone is fond of me, and they bear with 
my bodily weaknesses. When T fumble about awkwardly 
with my crooked fingers^ in lifting a glass to my mouth 
on the stage, or Jet a letter fall by mistake, they pretend 
not to see it. The soil your Burgtheater works in is 
too responsive. The Vienna people are too easily set 
a-)aughing at any effect that goes wrong, and after all it 
would hurt me if anything of that sort should happen to 
me in my old age; ” Anschiitz had to go home without 
getting anything more definite from Devrient about the 
Vienna visit than that he " would think it over.” 

But the thought must evidently have struck his fancy. 
He had played in most of the larger towns of Germany. 
But the Vienna Burgtheater had by this time already come 
to be, in the estimation of all, what it stilH is: the premier 
theatre of the German-speaking countries; and to show his 
artistic powers on its boards was no doubt an object of 
ambition that Devrient was fain to achieve before he died. 


VU 


Tli« BurgthHlcr J&scpb —Sophie SchT 5 der and htr 

porajifiR in the compufi/—Devrientfs starring viiit to Vienna—His death. 

In the meantime the Vienna Burgtheater had under¬ 
gone a change of conditions similar to that which bad taken 
place In the leading theatres of Germany. It had been 
leased, along with two other Vienna theatres, to Count 
Palffy, but his enterprise proved unsuccessful, leading to 
complete financial disaster; and the Burgtheater then ( tSi 7) 

^ Dcviicnt aufTcfcd much from fiout, and hift even at this tlroCp 

when be only thirly-eightt were so croakKl and srifT that he could hardly 
write. 
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became a Court Theatre, directly under the Emperor. At 
the same time, however, a piece of great good fortune befel 
the theatre, in its complete separation from the Opera, 
which was leased out to an Italian. The theatre could now 
devote itself exclusively to its proper purpose; indeed it 
not only could, but must do so, since, in pursuance of the 
contract between the State and the lessee of the Opera 
house, the performance by the Burgtheater of any kind of 
opera, in fact of any piece in which vocal music was ^ a 
feature, was strictly prohibited. This was inconvenient in 
some cases—it prevented, for instance, the production of 
P. A. Wolffs Preciosa with Weber’s music, which was a 
popular attraction at all the other great German theatres- 
but it had this great advantage: it entailed the complete 
banishment of the lower classes of popular play, vaudevilles 
and the like, from the stage of the Burgtheater. These 
light popular pieces now had to take refuge entirely in the 
minor ‘ specialty ’ theatres, one of which, the Leopold* 
stadter Theatre, soon developed into a highly characteristic 
feature of the dramatic physiognomy of Vienna, thanks to 
the famous popular actor and author, Ferdinand Raimund. 


* Raimund (i 790-1836) was, both as actor and as author, a real genms in 
popular drama. A Viennese by birth, and sprung from the people—his father 
was a master-turner, and he himself began as a confectioner’s apprenticeT-be 
had a thorough understanding of the Austrian popular character jn its bright, 
ffood-humoured gaiety and its somewhat facile sent 1 mentality. He began his 
theatrical career as a tragic actor in various travelling companies ; but, at the 
aae of twenty-four, joined the Josephstadter Theatre at Vienna, where he also 
took the tragic line—playing Franz Moor for instance. Later, however, he 
went over to the Leopold stadter Theatre, where he found his true vocation in 
acting, as an interpreter, now comic now pathetic, ^ peoples life, and 
where in his plavs--ryi< Spendthrift, The Peasant as Mtlltamtre, Youth, ete.— 
he created a^culiar, musical-romantic of folk-comedy, the influence of 

which was no^t confined to Austria, but spread far beyond its borders. The 
relation between his, and his successor Nestroy’s, dramatic work and our 
Danish popular romantic vaudevilles and folk-tale plays, such as Ploug’s 
AtellanerLt Hostrup’s and H. C. Andersen;s musical pieces, we must leave 
it to'literary criticism to investigate. His high y individual talent in acti^ 
affecied powerfully noi only his own popular ainJienccs, but also bis cultured 
confreres of the Burutheater, and even such an actor as Ludwig Dcvrient 

Valentin in r/.. ^ Uo 

actor has penetrated as deeply as Raimund into the heart ; and 

Devrient said to Anschutz, when he nad seen Raimund m Ptasant m 
Millionaire-. “The man's playing is so t™e, that a miserable creature like 
myself regularly suffers and freezes with him." 

hand in a fit of insanity, at the age of forty-six. He imagined he had been 
bitten by a mad dog, and shot himself for fear of hydrophobia. 
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The Burgtheater had another piece of good fortune in 
being given an excellent Artistic Director, the talented, 
refined, and well-informed dramatic expert Joseph Schrey- 
vogel. True, the Court management under which he worked 
was inexpert enough, consisting as it did of a Chamberlain, 
Count von Wrbna, and a Hof rath von Fuljod, but these 
officials had at any rate sense enough to interfere very 
little, to begin with, in artistic matters. 

Joseph Schreyvogel was a man of wide and various 
culture, and an able writer—under the pseudonym of Karl 
August West he published romances, plays and essays in 
criticism (particularly in dramatic criticism), which are now 
forgotten, but which in their day were rated very highly. 
He had already been Secretary to the Burgtheater, under 
Count Palffy’s management, and in that position had shown 
that he possessed an unquestionable gift for the artistic 
leadership of a theatre. It was in truth he, and he alone, 
who created the Burgtheater as we know it—a theatre 
which for a century has been among the first in Europe, 
and for a long time was absolutely the first in the German- 
speaking countries. For eighteen years he devoted him¬ 
self to its advancement with unexampled industry, zeal and 
patience, and the reward he received, at the end of this 
period, was to be dismissed suddenly, and in exceedingly 
offensive fashion, by an aged, half-senile and wholly fatuous 
‘ Theatre-Count ’—Czernin—who felt his official dignity 
insulted by certain remarks reported to have fallen from the 
Director's sometimes rather caustic tongue. 

Schreyvogel’s strongest point as a theatrical director 
was that he was equally interested in literature and in 
theatrical art; and-as, in addition, he possessed a remark¬ 
able gift of conciliatory management, he succeeded—after 
struggling pertinaciously for several years with indurated 
custom in the older actors and technical incompetence in 
the bureau of administration—in placing the Burgtheater 
in a unique position, as the theatre possessing at once the 
best repertory of plays and the best ensemble of players. 

As regards repertory, the achievement with which 
Schreyvogel’s name is chiefly associated is the production 
of Grillparzer's fine and original dramatic work. But he 
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has many other titles to honour. A whole series of the 
plays of Shakespeare, who had hitherto been much 
neglected or mangled in performance, were given in a new 
translation ; Schiller and Goethe also, in dealing with whom 
the theatre had been much behindhand, were now restored 
to honour and worthily presented; while of contemporary 
dramatic literature the Director selected the best, and for 
the most part only the best. With the authors—at least 
with the best authors, those whose works he played—he 
stood in high esteem. Grillparzer, in writing of him, 
remarks; "Schreyvogel had an excellent head—he was a 
sort of Lessing, though of course at a respectful distance. 
Apart from his trenchant logical faculty, however, he had 
another point in common with his predecessor : his artistic 
principles were rather the results of his study of the 
masters than the expression of views springing from his 
own individual thought.” '■ 

He succeeded in introducing new blood into the acting 
personnel. Among the fresh talents he managed to attract 
to the theatre, the first place must be assigned to Sophie 
Schroder, n^e Burger, who was held to be beyond all 
question the greatest tragic actress in Germany. This, 
indeed, in itself, did not mean so very much, since, at the 
moment, Germany did not possess any other tragic actress 
who was above mediocrity. It may even be open to some 
doubt whether, outside Germany, the lady would have 
been considered a really great tr^ic actress. Even in 
Vienna she barely passed muster as such ; the Viennese 
public often found her too “ uberschwenglich* and 
hysterical, and it is very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
imagine that her personality would have impressed an 
English or a French audience as grand and moving. The 
German’s ideal of woman and the womanly pathetic is, we 
know, something different from that of other nations. 
Undoubtedly, however, she possessed a vehement, im¬ 
passioned temperament, was in a high degree what the 
Germans call "reizbar,”* and had the power of giving 
herself up completely to her temperamental impetuosity. 

^ See Josef SchreyvogeVs edited by Karl Glossy, Pt. i, p. Ixxvii, 

* Extravagant, * Nervously excitable. 
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She was a Prussian—born at Paderborn in 1781—the 
daughter of an actor named Burger; and was married, at 
a very early age, to a Manager called Smets (also known 
as Scollmers), a man innch older than herself, to whom she 
bore a son when she was barely sixteen years old The 
marriage was dissolved a few years later ; and in 1804 she 
married again, this time an actor and singer named SchrOder, 
whose name she continued to bear to the end of her life, 
though in the meantime she had made a third essay of 
matrimonial felicity. This, however, happened a good deal 
later, when, as a widow of forty-six, she fell in love with 
Wilhelm Kunst,^ a young stage genius who missed his 
mark in life. 

In i8ot she obtained an engagement at the Hamburg 
Theatre under Fr. Ludwig Schr^er, and we may presume 
that it was under Schroder’s influence that she ^ve up the 
ingdnue roles, to which she was very ill suited, and took 
up the serious line of parts. She was short and stout, 
with a broad, flat face; but her voice was sonorous, and her 
temperament earnest and severe, as well as vehement. 
U nder SchrOder, with whose company she remained for a 
long time, she had the best possible training; to which, 
however, she did not always conform, for it is certain that 
she became, in time, loo rhetorical and declamatory. Nor 
can there be any doubt that, even in her new line, tragedy, 
her plainness produced a disturbing effect—at least outside 
Prussia ; it is recorded that the Viennese audiences, very 
ungallantly, broke out more than once into audible merri¬ 
ment in passages where the author's text required that 
reference should be made to her bewitching beauty. On 
the whole, it is very difficult for a foreigner to escape the 
impression that she must have produced on the ste^c 

* Wilhelm KuhaI (1799-1859) was an nctur nf much talent in ‘heroes' pitrls, 
who never rose 10 real eminetic«, iho^U l«c oa«i won conaidenihie lucccsses. 
He wa* handsooie and prepossessing, liui nntnutworthy and vain. From 
youth upward he was conttandy en^^ed in tourinj; the country as a ’star’ 
Mrtormer i but the days or his glory were brief. It was he who achieved the 
lent of* doubling'the parti of Karl and Franr Moor in a perfonsanee of Tk* 
nobitrs. He was, for n time, much admired, and eamed comparatively larife 
sums of money by hie ‘ starring' lours. But in his later years he fell into 
complete neglect, and he died in a Viennese chirity*hnspital. Hii wife^ 
though eighteen years older than he, outlived Kim by nine years. 
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somewhat the effect of a severe little Westphalian ‘Haus- 
frau in a. rage. But it is impossible not 10 recognize the 
fact that by her combination of passion with sound technical 
method she was capable of completely carrying away her 
audiences, and that even great critics—Heinrich Laube 
for instance-^exalted her dramatic power, in spite of her 
lack of womanly charm. It is clear that at the time of her 
joining the Burgtheater her artistic powers were at their 
height, and it was all in her favour that she was obliged, 
by ^er increasing stoutness, to change her line of parts, 
taking up the rules which, in the technical language of the 
German stage, are known as ' HeIdenmUtter"paris.* In 
this line, which include# characters so various as Isabella 
in TVic of Mtssina, Elisabeth in Maria StaarU and 

Grillparzer's Sappho, she obtained, under Schreyvogel's 
direction, her greatest triumphs,* 

Among the other prominent artists whom Schreyvogel 
gathered round him, we have already several times had 
occasion to speak of the excellent Heinrich Eduard 
Anschutz, Karl Ludwig Costenoble belonged 10 a some¬ 
what older generation—he was born in 1769 and died in 
j 837—but he also was one of the Burgiheater’s most 
trustworthy supporters, and was among those whose 
services Schreyvogel secured, Heinrich Laube character- 
izes him concisely in these words: *' Dry, almost crabbed, 
but with a real vein of humour in comedy; with an 
unlooked-for, but equally real power to touch the heart 
in more serious, emotional parts. Never exaggerated, 
never flashy.” His Sheva in Cumberland’s Jew, and his 
Friar in Nathan the y^ise were greatly admired. 

Maximilian Koro, who was born and died in Vienna 
(i78?-i854), was an actor of the true Viennese type- 
dashing, elegant, polished, agreeable. A charming lover 
in the lighter class of plays, a hcaven-bom Marinelli tn 
Emilia Gaioiti —this, indeed, was his best part—he was, 

* Hcresic mofhflri. 

* Sophte lived to the age of cij^hty-ieven. The iriftst importiiat 

period of her eireer wa5 th^it of her eunncctian irith the tut slic 

jjbircd alio, for a ihorter period* at the Munich Court Theaire, md ofleo went 

—10 the German theatre at Fetru^d unon^ oiher places. She 
died at Muaich on the I5tb Mairch iS60. 
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on the other hitnd, weak in the lovers and heroes of 
tragedy. In this iine hts altra-refinemeot, lastCt and 
metropolitan elegance went particularly ill with Sophie 
Schrdder’s robust. Wen dish vehemence. 

Among the younger players Ludwig Ldwe and Sophie 
M(j 11 er were the most prominent Neither of them was, 
or ever became; a great artist; but, being both of them 
fresh, young and handsome, they made a charming pair 
of lovers in tragedy and the higher walks of comedy, 
They were both children of the theatre, and had been 
on the stage from early childhood; and when they joined 
the Burgtneater they proved very valuable recruits and 
became great favourites. Sophie Muller’s time of useful¬ 
ness, indeed, proved brief, for death carried her off, at 
the agre of twenty-five, long before her powers had reached 
maturity. She was exce^ingly beautiful, her loveliness 
having a character of gentle, womanly purity which must 
have been of ravishing effect In Cordelia, Thekla, and 
similar ^ figures of the classic-ideal type, while much 
less suitable to the passionate, dsemonic characters she 
was sometimes obliged to undertake. 

Ludwig Ldwe, on the other hand, had an extraordinarily 
long career. His acting life at the Burgtlieaier alone 
lasted uninterruptedly for forty years—from 1S26 to 
1S66 ;—before that, if his years as a child-actor be in¬ 
cluded, he l^d already been playing twenty years: and 
he did not die until rfiyi. At the period with which we 
are dealing he was a charming young hero and lover, 
full of a youthful ardour excellently suited to the ideal 
* Liebhabere ^ * of German drama. He played Schiller’s 
and Grill parser's young men with fire and force, but the 
Shakespearean character-parts were beyond his powers. 

It appears from Schreyvogel’s Diaries that, as early 
as t 3 t 7 i h® had tried to engage Ludwig Devrient* to 
come to Vienna on^ a ' starring ' visit, with the prospect of 
a permanent appointment; and that much was expected 
of the proposed engagement. Nothing came of the plan, 

* Lovers. 

■ Sm Joseph Scli«Tvesd'i Tiifftiufitr, edit K. Closiy, iL 366, *?o 
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however, till 1828. Devrient must evidently always have 
felt a nervous dread of appearing before the Vienna public. 
'When at last he did appear, in 1828, he was an infirm, 
broken man. “When we saw that rare being," Anschlitz 
tells us, “with his head of genius and his eyes glowing 
with a feverish fire, sitting in the dressing-room before the 
performance, languid and unstrung, his body shrunk 
together from nervous collapse and hardly under his own 
control; when we saw how mechanically he stretched out 
his arms and legs to his dresser to have the motley 
garments of his part put on him ; it was hardly possible to 
conceive how this ruined frame could be capable of free, 
artistic activity before the footlights." 

This description bears a striking resemblance to the 
accounts, almost contemporary with it, of Kean’s decline. 
But Devrient, more fortunate than Kean, succeeded in re¬ 
kindling his genius into a last, splendid blaze. He was able 
to present to the Vienna audiences a whole series of his best, 
most imaginative creations, beginning with Shylock and 
ending with Franz Moor; and to rouse them to a quite frantic 
enthusiasm for his artistry, in which his fellow-artists un¬ 
reservedly joined. He was literally the universally 
acclaimed hero of the hour, and all men vied with each 
other in making plain to him their admiration and gratitude. 
For that one brief hour he revived, but only to sink back 
again into a nervelessness greater than before. 

During his last four years he slipped unresistingly 
down and down towards extinction. His memory, origin¬ 
ally an excellent one, now became impaired ; he was unable 
to learn new parts ; even in the old ones he was no longer 
certain ; his body, always frail, was now like a pale, trans¬ 
parent husk that might at any moment be crushed and 
broken. His friends were dead, or far away. He sat 
in the tavern brooding, alone; often, for many days, he 
was unable to go near the theatre. 

At last, on the ist December 1832, came his release. 
He had appeared in Sheva, one of his most admired parts, 
after an illness of some duration, but even this role, 
which is not a very exciting one, it cost him the most 
heartbreaking exertions to go through with, and the 
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audience sat as still as statues, as though they feared that 
a storm of applause might extinguish the last faint flame 
of life. When the performance was ended he burst into 
tears, saying: “ It is all over." He died on the 30th 
December, only forty-eight years old. 

Devrient’s name lived on upon the stage, in his three 
nephews, Karl, Emil and Eduard, all men of talent in 
their different ways; and it is still alive to this day in these 
three men’s capable descendants. But he himself, his art, 
his unique personality, did not reappear in any of his 
race. There are certain types of player, and not mediocre 
types alone, which constantly repeat themselves in stage 
history, as if in a series of reincarnations. To none of 
these types did Ludwig Devrient belong. He was like 
none that went before him, though with some of them he 
might have points in common, and none since has been 
like him. He was of those single castings whose mould, 
once used, the gods break in pieces. 
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